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STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ROBERT S. MdJAMARA 
BEFORE A JOINT SESSION OF 
THE SENATE ARMED SERVICES COM MITTEE A ND 
OHE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APTOOTRIATI^E 
ON THE FISCAL YEAR 1965-69 DEFENSE PROGRAM AND 19^5 DEFENSE HJDGET 


Mr. Chairman, Members of "the C ommi ttee : 

This is the third Defense program and budget it has been mjr privilege 
to present to this Committee. Again, my prepared statement is arranged 
in the same manner in which the Defense program is developed, namely, in 
terms of the principal missions of the Defense establishment, rather than 
by organizational component or by budget category. Attached to each copy 
Is a set of related tables which you may wish to follow as we proceed 
■through the statement. 

Upon completion of my statement, General Taylor, the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is prepared to Present the 
posture briefing together with his analysis of the military 
certain critical areas of the world and to discuss certain recent change 
in our command arrangements . 


By and large, we have projected our forces and programs through fis- 
cal year 1969, five years beyond the current fiscal year. As X pointe 
out last year, the further into the future we project these Ingrams the 
more provisional they should be considered. Changes will inevitably have 
to be made as we move along, and entirely new projects whose need we can- 
not now clearly foresee will have to be added. I have attempted in this 
statement to note the more important changes that have token place since 
I appeared here last year and to explain the reasons why they were made. 

Throughout the statement I will he discussing costs in terms of 
"total obligational authority" (TQA), i.e., the full cost of an annual 
increment of a program regardless of the year in which the fun 
authorized, appropriated, or expended. These costs will differ, i“ “any 
cases, from tS amounts requested for authorization and approprlatlon, 
especially in the Procurement accounts where certain prior year fu^s are 
available to finance 1965 programs. Moreover, most of my discussion will 
dealwith the total cost of a program, Including the directly attributable 
costs of military personnel and operation and maintenance, as veil as 
procurement, research and development, and mili tary construe on. 





I. INTRODUCTION 


A. APPROACH TO THE FISCAL TEAR 1965-69 PROGRAM AND THE FISCAL YEAR 
1965 BUDGET 

Throughout the preparation of the fiscal year 1965-69 program 
and the fiscal year 1965 budget, we have been guided by the same two 
general instructions given to me originally by President Kennedy and 
re-emphasized so strongly by President Johnson, namely, to develop the 
force structure necessary to meet our military requirements without 
regard to arbitrary budget ceilings or pre -determined financial limits, 
and to procure and operate this force at the lowest possible cost. 

As I have pointed out in previous appearances before this Committee, 
in adding to a Defense program as large as the one we nouhave, ^ soon 
encounter the law of diminishing returns, where each additional increment 
o? Srces used produces a proportionately smaller increment ofoverall 
defense capability. While the benefits to be gained f^ ^ch additionai 
increment cannot be measured with precision, careful cost/effectiveness 
analyses can greatly assist in eliminating those program P^P^als which 
clearly contribute little to our military strength in terms of the costs 
involved . 

This principle is just as applicable to qualitative improvements 
in weapons systems as it is to quantitative increases in our forces. 

The relevant question is not only "Do we want the very best for °«r 
military force?", but also, "Is the additional capability truly required 
ana, if so, is this the least costly way of attaining it. 

Let me give you one hypothetical example to inustratethepoint. 
Suppose we have two tactical fighter aircraft which are identicalin 
every important measure of performance, except one - Aircraft A can fly 
ten^iles per hour faster than Aircraft B. However, Aircraft A costs 
$10,000 more per unit than Aircraft B. Thus, if we need about 1,000 
aircraft, the total additional cost would he $10 million. 

If we approach this problem from the viewpoint of ^en amount 
of resources, the additional combat effectiveness represented y 
treater *peed of Aircraft A would have to he weighed against the 
SdmonS fombat effectiveness which the same $10 million co^d produce 
if applied to other defense purposes - more Aircraft B , more or better 
aircraft munitions, or more ships, or even more military family housing. 
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r Vt SSSiT^ have t^detemine Si 
iSZ&Z achieved at less cost by 

Aircraft B or more aircraft ^^^Lf^rcr^ A flies ten 
surface-to-surface missiles. Thus, tne x lusive . vie stiU 

problem within the Defense Department. 

r 

from about #6l billion proposed by the Services +^obiui on . 
to approximately $50.9 b b 13 ^’ f L cL'year^S NOA request is $2.8 
Thus, as shown on Tillion^uSted in January a year ago for 

billion less than the $53*7 Dinio h -p-tonnl vear 1965 are 

the current fiscal year. And expen ur billion for the current 

estimated at $ 51.2 billion compared with $52-3 billion 

year. 

B. assessment of the international situation as it BEARS ON MIUTAm 

POLICIES AMD PROGRAMS 
When I appeared 

vas focused particularly on * of 1961. Last year when I 

itated by the Soviet Union in the 8umer of l9bl. las 7* 

appeared here, the Nation and, indeed, the^entl^ «**!„ 

experienced perhaps the gra Cuba. And, on the other 

precipitated by the Soviet Union this time in crisis 

fith its ^ on the northern frontiers of India. 

This year, although the Jj^ontii nues i^many^arts^f the world, 
economic, and military ^vantage contin^ by the Sovie t 

we have not been confronted with any undertaken by Communist 

Union and no new armed Ts concerned, the Cuban 

China. Indeed, as far a , marked the crest of the latest in 

crisis of October 19^2 seems ^ereHy that country since the end of 
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cycle and tensions in our relations with the Soviet Union are easing. 
Within the last twelve months, all of the Soviet combat units in 
Cuba have been removed, although several thousand training and 
technical personnel still remain there; after years of negotiation, 
agreement has finally been reached on a limited nuclear test ban; and 
just last December Chairman Khrushchev announced a four percent cut 
in the Soviet Defense budget and hinted at reductions in military 
personnel. Far less tangible but perhaps just as significant is the 
change in the demeanor of Soviet diplomacy. 

What do these developments presage for the future? Has there 
been a basic change in Soviet policy toward the United States and the 
free world, or do these developments simply reflect a change in tactics 
forced upon the Soviet Union by events beyond its control? The answers 
to these questions are of crucial importance not only to our foreign 
policy but to our military policies and programs as well. 

I do not believe we can reasonably assume that these manifesta- 
tions of a change in policy reflect a change in the ultimate objective 
of the Soviet leadership, which is to extend the sway of communism 
over the rest of the world. Their dispute with the leadership of 
Communist China is not over the ultimate objective but how it is to be 
achieved and who is to control the world -vide Communist movement. 
Expansionism is so deeply engrained in Communist doctrine that it. 
would be naive for us to expect any Communist leadership to repudiate 
it. 


Much more likely, these apparent changes in policy were brought 
about by forces and pressures beyond the control of the Soviet leader- 
ship. What are setae of these forces? 

First and foremost among them, I would list the substantial 
build-up in our own military strength during the last three years, both 
for general and for limited war. Here are a few specifics: 

. A 100 percent increase in the number of nuclear weapons 
available in the strategic alert forces. 

. A 45 percent increase in the number of combat -ready Army 
divisions . 
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. A one-third increase in the number of tactical fighter 
squadrons. 

. A 60 percent increase in the number of tactical nuclear 
weapons deployed in Western Europe. 

. A 75 percent increase in airlift capability. 

. A 100 percent increase in general ship construction and 
conversion. 

. A six- fold increase in counterinsurgency forces. 

Second, I would list our demonstrated willingness to risk using 
these forces in defense of our vital interests. Here are some 
examples : 


. The call-up of about 150,000 reservists and the deployment 
of ij-0,000 additional men to Europe in the summer of 1961 . 

. The confrontation of Khrushchev on the issue of Soviet 
offensive missiles in Cuba in October of 1962 . 

. The dispatch of 16,000 U.S. military personnel to South 
Vietnam to assist that country with logistics and training 
support in combatting the Viet Cong insurrection. 

. The prompt response of the United States in sending Arn^y 
and Marine Corps units to Thailand in May, 19^2, when it appeared 
that the Communists might overrun Laos. 

Third, I would list our continuing efforts to assist other free 
nations in defending their sovereignty and in building a better future 
for their people. Our military and economic aid to such nations, 
particularly those on the periphery of the Communist Bloc, has given 
them a more desirable alternative to communism and has made them less 
vulnerable to Communist penetration and subversion. 


Fourth, I would list the economic difficulties being encountered by 
both the Soviet Union and Communist China, particularly the failure of 
their agricultural programs. The recently announced reduction in the 
Soviets' defense budget and the slowdown in their foreign aid and space 
programs are, no doubt, related directly to the recently announced massive 
investment in their chemical industry. As I pointed out last year, the 
resources and capabilities of the Soviet Union are by no means u^imited. 

The stress and strain imposed on the economy by their military and space 
programs, their efforts to raise the standard of living of the people and 
compete with the United States in foreign aid were becoming increasingly 
apparent even then. That is why we concluded a year ago, ... that the 
strain of so many competing claims on the Soviet economy wiU tend 
limit the site and help determine the character of the Soviet military 
program at least over the next few years. 

Finally. I would list our own policy of holding the door wide open 
to proposals for lessening world tensions, for reaching {gj**^* 
nuclear tests, and for bringing the armaments race to a halt. This policy 
has presented the Soviet Union an alternative to the cold var.How far 
the Soviet leadership will go in accepting it is still to be seen. 

If this analysis is correct, then our future course is clear. We 
must continue to maintain powerful and ready military forces. We must 
continue to demonstrate our willingness to risk their use where our vital 
interests are at stake. We must continue to hold out a helping hand to 
those nations directly exposed to Communist aggression and to those nations 
which are^striving to provide a better life for their people. And we must 
continue to keep open the door to peace. 

As President Kennedy said at the time the limited tes * 
was signed in Moscow: "This treaty is not the millenium. It will not 

resolve * 1 all conflicts, or cause the Communists to forego their ambition, 
or eimte ?he dangers of war. It will not reduce our need for arms, or 
allies, or programs of assistance to others. 

nothing has occurred in the intervening months to change that 
assessment. Notwithstanding the economic difficulti^ nm be^ng 

SSS5 

the Sovie/union and the Chinese Communists will find many low-cost 

to on, « their ...hit » m 

M a — « » « ^ “ ■ 

raajKfs; « ™ ^ 

even greater efforts in penetrating the more vulnerable areas of the world. 
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Thus, the struggle against communism is far from over ana although 
the prospects for peace look somevhat more encouraging f0r 

many years, this is not the time to relax our efforts ana cut back our 
national security programs. 

1. Strengths and Weaknesses of the Communist Bloc 

one of the most significant aevelopments of the past year has been 

S SEiSlSf -Ha. 0 ' ,te 

crowing cleavage between the two powers, this public discussion has 

;s«; r^.is k&s ssa- 

nas Deen w«gcu ua vor ld-vide Communist movement. And, while 

cooperation and has split the voria viae u smwising if both 

countries IZl ^ ^strengthen their miUtary forces 

along their common frontiers. 

out'the world. The ^p«"cef!S" trLIiWo^tfa'SLunlst 

neea not require voria war, that a 5 assert that the ideological 

rttle^ir contlnue ^lle l^ed insurrections^ Commun^^^ 

call generally for a more milrt^t approach t o^th e which they ha ve 

S?tte S or°no e hoS n of”eving by legitimate means. 

,, . .. .. . qmHfl+ union and Ccjmmmist China have shown that 

Actually, both the Soviet ^ f the free world when- 

they are as eager as ever to ^oth have shown a realistic 

ever and wherever they can do so safe y, desire to keep crises from 

appreciation of the power opposing them and a desire no 

going beyond their control, 
a. The Soviet Union 

The strains uponthe f ^^Ss^resuIIiS^r^tS toin 

are now even more apparent. To tne 
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of scarce, high-grade resources into military and space programs plus the 
introduction of a shorter workweek has been added the burden of an 
unu sually bad year for agriculture. The large Soviet purchases of wheat 
have revealed the depths of the crisis in agriculture, a condition which 
can by no means be blamed entirely upon the adverse weather of the past 
season. These purchases are forcing the Soviet Union to dip more deepiy 
into reserves of gold and hard currency than would normally be prudent. 

Recent calculations indicate that the growth in Soviet GHP during 
the last two years has been well below three percent per annum. This 
compares with a five percent increase in 1961, six percent in 
eleven percent in 1958. Agriculture was the biggest millstone with a 
four to^four and one -half percent decrease in output below the previous 
vear both in 1962 and 1963. Production of consumer goods grew during the 
period but at allowing pace. Industrial production, however, h^ grown 
at an average annual rate of about seven percent for the last four years, 
which is somewhat lower than earlier years but better than that in scoe 
of the NATO countries. Hew fixed investment since i960 has dropped far 
bel^ thf 12-16 percent annual growth rates of the 1950’s, to a level of 
just under five percent, much of which has gone into the heavy industry 

sector. 

The Soviet leadership has selected expansion of the chemical 
industry as the key to the solution of the agricultural problem and to 

ifeSTof t£ fn^enf teSSimTS- (nominal* 

chemicals^ plastics, 

syntheucslnd fertilizer of from three to seven times current levels. 

T+ of interest to note that the Soviets have had plans for the 
rapid expansion of the chemical industry since 1958. The goals now e ^ 
set for 1970 are quite comparable to 197° targets established 1“ 

S ^resources, this change in 1 s^basi- • 

. cc1 „ that heln will be needed from the nations of the rree 
^rior clSms on Soviet gold and foreign exchange resources arising 
from recent grain purchases complicate their problem. 

SSrSss-*- 
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reduction is being made in favor of *> 

may mean in terms of mil !£°“ e is ’SSTX cretins 
not yet clear. The f^ficant point, ^ovever^^^^ Qn the 6i2e of 
demands on the Soviet budget are service 
the military forces. 

Another evidence of economic pressureis the 
new military aid commitments to . howe ver, are still at a 

ss a’ssr =” « £& 

««* « — 

the European satellites show 

inmviQuan^ and autonomy. Moscow no longer 
increasing signs or xna^wx^ • J ^ for granted. Their independent 

automatically takes its Western Europe’s prosperity 

ties with Yugoslavia are becoming closer^ and^We^ ^ Qpen use of 

exerts an ever stronger appeal. ^ ^h Soviet obviously 

force is, as in the past, «till a posslbl £ over these countries. 

prefers more maneuver . The Soviet effort to 

This preference allows seme free +hm\i?h the Council for Economic 

impose integration on their econom succeS sful than Western Europe's 

Mutual Assistance has been notably less successful 

■r npiv taken moves along parallel lines. — m 



. 2 j 4 culties and their dispute with 

Notwithstanding their econom ^ & formida hle threat to the 

Communist China, the Soviets still P ground and tactical air 

United States and the free ^^^totf^diate range ballistic 

forces, supported by hundreds o “ Europe; and their growing force 

missiles, pose a serious threat to Western ^ their lon g-range 

Of I CBM 1 s and missi^-iaimchingsubma-ine t^g^^ 3tates> (I will aisC uss 

air force constitute a direc^hreat ^ th s t aterne nt.) tod, the Soviet 

these forces in greater detail 1 subverting freedom in many other 

Union still has a grea capa oli +. ca i intrigue, subversion, etc. But their 
ways - through propaganda, political ii „e!it assistance from the Western 

gsrifsr- . 

the next few years. 
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2 . Southeast Asia 

No region is more vulnerable ana exposed to Communist subversion 
than Southeast Asia. Living in the shadow of the Communist giantto the 
north, the far smaller nations in this region are tarn hetween^their _ desire 
to be free and inde Deaden t and their rear af bein 0 a.^r. j 
hordes It is quite understandable therefore that a policy of neutralism 
should look very attractive to some of them Yet most of + ^e governments 
in that area realize the danger of placing themselves at the ^rcy of 
Communist China and have sought to retain some ties with the Western 
powers, particularly the United States. 

The principal objective of U.S. policy in Southeast Asia is simply 
to maintain the integrity and independence of the non-Co^unist nations in 
that area. We do not require that they be allied with 

attempt to convince them that any tendency to be neutral on thesideof 
Communist China will inevitably lead to Comnumst control. Accordingly, 
we have tried in every possible way to support the independence ofthe 
non-Communist n^tionlin Southeast Asia wherever our help is wanted and 
we have respected the positions of those nations which prefer toj-eek 
their security in neutrality. Thus we have a small military program in 
££ in'Sion Z a cojtment to build a road In ttet country = er 
we have terminated both our military and economic aid programs for Cambodia. 

In the case of South Vietnam, our help is clear^ wanted and we are 
deeply engaged in supporting the Vietnamese government and people in their 
war^against^ the CcZist Viet Cong. In addition to l^ee-scale ec 0 nomic_ 
and military assistance, we are also maintaining a ve rYEuhstantial tr 
ing and logistics mission in that country, ^eluding the 
Assistance Advisory Group, there are now about 15, JOOlLS^i 
personnel in Vietnam providing training, airlift, “^ tance 

advice to the Vietnamese forces and administering the Military 

Program. 

Put the situation there continues grave. Last September ve had 

hoped we could bring sufficient pressure to bear on the /vieto^ese 
to persuade it to abandon its oppressive measures against the Vietruime 
people and get on with the task of winning the war againsttheViet Cong. 

had once threatened to cut the country in half In the was 

the highlands, progress had been steady, though slow . 

still difficult in the provinces to the west and north o ® , 
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steadily. We concluded then that top priority should be given 
to the Delta region which contains approximately 40 percent 
nooSati^n Sis region has traditionally resisted central authority. 

S S the =enter of Viet Cong strength, and the svanrpy nature of the 
terrain makes it the most difficult area to pacify. 

». ...p i. «- »«**;» 

vhen a third division consolidation, rather than the 

measures were needed, particularly elimination of many fixed out- 

further spread, of strategic hamlets, the elimination ox many 

posts; better hamlet defenses; and more tr ^ d reserved 
felt that the regular Republic of Vie ^ operations in support of 

for use in mobile actions and for clear and hold ope. am 

the strategic hamlet program. 

With these S^mi lit aEy C per sormel in Vietnam as their 

training r missions were completed^ Accordingly^ we "ope 

1,000 men -re to be withdraw by the 

“on^»«e recognized that there mightbea continuing re- 
quirement to r a limited number of U.S. advisory personnel. 

t^ss^e SateSicSs^SIslf rvSSa^Se^,^ 3 ^ thecal 

:n:s 5^-. — «*. =an be 

done without impairing the total war effort. 

by a new government made up of 1 mill y opposition to the Diem 

- Cong was quick to take ^vantage of the^growin^o^ ^ werthrow . V iet 

fo^tfviUesTerra^ady 

ETilS? r^i th» W to.* to*. **«**«*»1. !*«**“ 

since the coup. 

* ... ssK 

than its predecessor and the ^ to improve civil 
to take action to intensify military P _____ whlch had been overextended 

f°tte S Slta°^ea^s nowleS bSlt more solidly. And the new government 
£ now applying 6 " cleax°and h^ld" tactics in that area. 
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We hope that, with our full support, the nev government can take^ 

hold and eventually suppress the Viet Cong ever ‘ the s^ival of 

will give us a firmer basis for this judgment. + 0 the 

an independent government in South that I can conceive 

security of all of Southeast *>d to measles vithin our 

of no alternative other than to take a--- ov e that Communist 

capability to prevent a Communist ^tory. ^ fail as BUre ay as it 

aggression cannot succeed through subversion, bu 
has failed in direct confrontation. 

The situation in Laos has a direct bearing « «*pr 
and is also crucial to the secure y 1 “^ er dog it ion of Laos, as it has 

^ over 6 ™: 

SSSr.-. -SStS attack ^nst the 

are taking every opportunity to, to control 
hy neutralist Prince Souvanna Phomna. ^,°“trLlBcea in the north 

the key border areas adjacent to Vi *^P p f tactically advantageous 
bordering on China and continue to jociey for tactically au 

positions in the important Plaine des jarres. 

On the favorable side, although ve f 
under the terms of the Geneva Agreement of 9^^ conve ntional arms 
re-equipping some of the n ° n '^°™ U ^L unsupportable Communist-Bloc equip- 
allowing them to discard obsolete trained and in a better state 

ment. Moreover, these forces are n ^ elieve it is G f utmost importance 
of morale than they were a year ago. country end be prepared to 

that ve continue our limited assistance to this ^^ ate ^ r 5 of this 
take all possible measures to thwart a complete oumui 
keystone nation in Southeast Asia. 



The nev Thai government which took wer^at^toe^recent a d ^ r 0 * f ^ e 
Minister Sarit has yet to prove -lability to meet the threat of 

CaJnunist Ld i. “* 



military communications and logistic facilities efforts 

are progressing satisfactorily, we do not expect them to enable Thailand 

+ f ncrni nst an attack by Communist China. But they should 

to stand alone agalns^ an avtac* vy ... Q +_-insT>ired 

provide Thailand with sufficient strength to cope with ^^-inspired 
insurgency as long as the surrounding countries remain independent. The 

L' a ;S 2'J5, m 

ing good results. 

For the United States, Indonesia ls^dllenma^ it^is of great ^ 

^^^l!^f!K^SR!5lou^ra^^^^^SBPby persons whose 
motivations are not only extremely nationalistic 


j; V v - / ■ 
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Japan, particularly, is now ready economically to support her own forces 
and is capable of expanding her forces to contribute to the security of 
the entire area. The economic strength of the Republic of China is grow- 
ing rapidly and some reduction in our aid programs to that country should 
be possible in the coming fiscal year. Although somewhat less dramatically, 
the Philippine economy is also improving steadily. By and large, our 
contribution to the Joint defense of these countries, in the event of 
attack, would be in the form of naval and air power which lie within the 
capabilities of our present and planned forces. 

4. South Asia 

To the west, in South Asia, the threat has changed in focus and 
intensity since I appeared before this Committee a year ago. Although 
there is continued danger that the Chinese c omnuni s t s, who are indeed 
increasing their logistics base, might repeat their performance of 1962 
and attack India, we do not anticipate a new outbreak of fighting in the 
immediate future. Ve should, however, anticipate increased Chinese 
Communist political activity throughout the Subcontinent. Indeed, 
examples of this are already in evidence as the Chinese increase the tempo 
of their political relations with all countries neighboring India, particu- 
larly Pakistan, where they are trying to drive a wedge between that 
country and the United States. It is also quite possible that the Chinese 
will attempt to exploit anti-national feelings among India's dissident 
northern tribesmen. 

While the fighting has stopped, the Indian military forces remain 
and in need of considerable help in almost all 
areas, notvithstandi^ the aid ve and the British Commonwealth nations have 
already furnished them. As you know, we have given India $60 million in 
military assistance, as part of a $120 million U. S. -Commonwealth emergency 
aid program agreed to at Nassau in December 1962 and ve are providing an 
additional $50 million in military assistance from fiscal year 1964 funds. 
We see a very real need for India to improve the quality of its defenses 
against the Chinese Communist threat, and ve believe it is in our own 
nation's interest to assist them. We hope the United Kingdom and other 
Commonwealth countries will continue to do likewise. 

Over the next few years, ve plan to help convert more of India's 
infantry divisions to mountain divisions, improve the air defense radar 
and communications network, continue support of the air transport capa- 
bility, and, if requested, provide both amy and air force training. We 
are also considering modest defense production assistance, although we 
have not completed our studies in this field as yet. 

Our military assistance to India has deeply troubled Pakistan, as 
you are well aware. Nevertheless, it is important to the entire free 
world, including Pakistan, that India should be able to defend itself 
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against Chinese Communist aggression. As I indicated to you last year, 
the U.S. has token great pains to assure the Government of Pakistan that 
our aid to India will not he at the expense of Pakistan’s security, to 
which we are committed under our mutual defense agreements. General 
Taylor, during his recent visit, again endeavored to reassure Pakistan 
of our continued interest lin and support of, its na o n egr — y 



The Chinese Communists also pose a grave threat to Nepal and could 
easily overrun that country with their forces now in Tibet . Hone 
probably, in our opinion, the Chinese Communists aim is to infiltrate 
and subvert Nepal. They have provided the Nepalese both economic and 
SitS Assistance, allhough the latter has been confined to a few radio 
fets AAd cloth for Uniforms. The Nepalese have reportedly rejected other 
military assistance, including arms and ammunition. 



recogp -1 * ze , however, the desirability 
i h im* an internal, security capability, which we estimate can be 


r.rrorLr:“:»rs°“ ss is - — 

continued, on the military side, a small training program. 

5. Near East 

The Near East is another area of great political instability and ^ 

uneven economic development. While sme of the thus direct iy 

Greece, Turkey, and Iran - border on the 1n ™ e diate danger to the peace 

exposed to Communist military power, the more immediate danger no p 

-auire social and economic 

reforms. 
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exposed to Soviet power; and (2) to help create an environment inwhich 
each of the nations in the area can maintain internal s ^ 1 “ y !“ k 
develop its economy and society in its own way without f. 
from its neighbors or infiltration and subversion by ^CcmraunistBloc. 

To meet the first set of problems, we long ago made certain military 
commitments to Greece, Turkey, and Iran, and have ^r many year^provided 
them with military and economic assistance. Since Gre ... 
members of NATCM^d will be dealt with in that context, I shall not discuss 
them any further in this section. 

With respect to Iran, our objective has been to help build up their 
military forces to the point where they could ensure internal security and 
provide^ at least an initial defense against a Soviet attack across Were. 

saw sjss swist.WJai ,, ail 

the larger problem of the collective defense of the free world. 

nesoite the strategic vulnerability of Iran, it seems quite unlikely 

does not believe that military aggreso renditions prevailing in 

the Soviet orbit. Given the economic and social condit P ’'fall 

s 

aS°rreforms°Sdiclte that Chairman Khrushchev may not be so sure today. 

Regardless of the validity of that statement, it is certainly clear 
that the more likely c-tingency is a covert or — ^ 
using dissident elements in Iran or neigh “f re ±n £ he world, the 

for ultimate Communist takeover. * ^ a steafly improvement in 

best defense against _ ^ ®P re . . primary aim of our economic 

economic and social conditions, ... considerable success in Iran, 

aid efforts. These efforts are meeting^with considerable succe. ^ ^ 

The modernization of Iranian society u ” d ® r generated by the Shah 

in full swing and the economic ana social reforms geaeratea ny une 
are making ^an an exa^le for other underdeveloped nations. 

Tn the -rest of the Near East, our Military Assistance Program is 

have n a i small C m^erieI t progra^^Mthough h we e do e not 0 share^with n the e other 
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Near East countries membership in any formal regional military organiza- 
tion, our interest in supporting stability and peace in the area has 
been veil established and, ve believe, is clearly understood by the 
countries involved. But the maintenance of stability and peace there is 
extremely difficult. 

In Yemen, small-scale tribal warfare against the YAR and UAR forces 
continues. With a United Nations mission established, Saudi Arabia has 
suspended support for the royalists and efforts continue to broaden the 
base of the Yemen regime and expedite withdrawal of UAR combat_£orces^ 



Iraq, and Syria are still rent by struggles for power. The only 
ostensible objective which all of these Arab nations appear to share in 
common is the destruction of Israel. And here violence may flare over 
Israel* s plan to divert the waters of the Jordan River. 

The U.S. objective has long been to keep the Arab-Israeli feud from 
escalating to overt hostilities. Realisation of this objective has been 
made more difficult by the injection of substantial Soviet Bloc aid - both 
economic and military - into the region, and particularly into the UAR, 
Syria, Iraq, and Yemen. For this reason, the U.S. has, on a very selective 
basis, provided some assistance in the form of s ^ e %° f a mi ?‘“ ary f , m ^^ 1 
to Israel and the smaller Arab states, including Saudi Arabia and Jordan. 
And it is in this context that the U.S. sold HAWK anti-aircraft missiles 
to Israel to he lp provide a n effective defense against modern fighters and 
bomber aircraft | 



In addition to our grant aid materiel and training programs, and 
selective arms sales, we have taken other steps to underscore our interest 
in arresting any deterioration in the security of that area, Our military 
forces have engaged in military exercises with those of such friendly 
countries as Iran and Saudi Arabia in order to demonstrate our capability 
and^etermination to lend support when and if required We have also made 
our military presence visible through judicious and periodic deployments 
of elements of our own forces. 



Africa 
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r , , ^ extending our 

■ powers, to the Important 
support, in conjunction vith otn . -ti f emerging 

"nation -building" tasks that are peculiar to virtually m odett 
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societies, including the capability to maintain internal security. 

„s vith important military facilities. 

•rvpp^ii ^p|g a , . 

■Lr jr'£'l?ewhere in Africa are ve " s7ll and all our programs . Africa 
are geared to internal security. 

We are well aware of the dangers inherent in the buildup of unnecessary 
military forces in Africa and the burden they w ^ d o : ^ a ^ 1 ^ aly assistance 
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some of the area’s military forces and, to a small extent, contributes 
to the economic and social development of countries concerned through 
support of civic action type projects. 

The most significant program in Africa, South of the Sahara, is 
for the Republic of the Congo (Leopoldville). Since i960 we, together with 
other nations, have been supporting the UN effort to promote stability in 
this centrally located and potentially rich, but strife -torn, country. 

During the past year ve have provided limited amounts of materiel and 
technical training to the Congolese Amy in an effort to improve its 
ability to maintain internal security and morale. The re-establishment 
of law and order in that chaotic country is the essential prerequisite to 
ultimate political and economic stability. 

Again, I wish to emphasize that the U .3 is carrying a small part of 
the total free world burden in assisting the Africans to develop their 
societies. Other nations, particularly the U.K. and France (and Belgium, 
in the case of the Congo), with interests and responsibilities in that 
part of the world, are supporting much larger programs of aid to their 
former dependencies. Our programs, by and large, are designed to supplement 
their efforts. 

7. Latin America 

Latin America is another area where, much closer to home, the 
Communists are trying to exploit their foothold by taking advantage of 
political and economic instability. While Cuba now presents a diminished 
direct threat to the U.S., the continued existence of a Communist regime 
there poses an increasing threat to many Latin American nations, since it 
serves as a base for Castro-promoted Communist -led subversive activities. 
These activities ijic^d^th^indoctr^^^^^u^^tra^^^^^^^C^a, of 
Latin Americans 

the provision of guidance, monetary aid, and open propaganda in support 
of revolutionary groups in other Latin American countries. Indeed, there 
is now solid evidence that weapons also are being sent from Cuba to 
dissident groups in other Latin American countries. The recent discovery 
of a cache of Cuban supplied arms in Venezuela, which is now being 
investigated by a committee of the Organization of American States, is a 
case in point. 

Several actions have been taken to isolate this threat. In March, 
1963, President Kennedy met with seven Presidents of Central American 
Republics, in San Jose, Costa Rica. The Presidents, in their Joint 
declaration, agreed to arrange for Ministerial meetings to develop and 
put into immediate effect common measures to restrict the movements of 
their nationals to and from Cuba and to limit the flow of materiel, 
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propaganda., and funds from that country. The first meeting at Managua, 
Nicaragua in April, 1963* Bet forth in further detail the reconmendations of 
the Ministers to their respective governments. Follow-up conferences are 
scheduled to review the threat and to discuss additional measures vhich 
participating governments can take to improve their security. While much 
remains to he done, a start has been made to isolate the subversive threat 
from Cuba. 


In Cuba itself, the Castro government is struggling witlj a grave 
economic crisis, but its grip on the people through the use of police-state 
methods is still unbroken. We are continuing our efforts to isolate Cuba 
from the free world, thus increasing the Soviets' burden of supporting the 
Cuban economy. 


The present political and economic turmoil in many nations of Latin 
America may be expected to erupt periodically in acts of violence, ranging 
from flag burnings to mass demonstrations, terrorism, kidnapping, and 
perhaps even guerrilla warfare. These disorders, especially where they 
are aided and abetted by Communist leadership and supplies, pose a threat 
to the internal security of the nations involved and must be countered by 
force if necessary, and by collective action where appropriate. In coping 
with these problems, the internal security forces require prompt knowledge 
of where disorders are developing, the ability to get to the scene rapidly, 
and the skill to restore order. The largest part of our military assistance 
program for Latin America is therefore specifically tailored to help 
provide co mmunication and transpor tation equip 
training. 



The successful completion of the Presidential election in Venezuela 
last December in the face of Communist -inspired violence which failed in 
its efforts to intimidate the entire populace and disrupt the electoral 
processes is an example of a nation and situation where the will to defend 
democratic government is strong. While terrorism will probably continue, 
the military, in backing President-elect Leoni, will remain the key to 
survival of constitutional government. 
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In Argentina, the political -military situation appears somewhat 
brighter, at least for the short term. Although there is no serious 
threat to the internal stability of Argentina at this time, extremists 
and ultranationalists and Peronistas may be expected to create disturbances 
if the security forces show weakness. 


In the field of civic action, the programs supported by the U.S. 
have contributed notably to the construction of several hundred miles of 
rural roads, to railroad construction, to school construction and literacy 
programs, to health and sanitation, and to transportation service to 
remote areas. U.S. support has encouraged the expansion of civic action 
in the few countries which already had programs and has led the armed 
forces in other countries to initiate programs of their own. These have 
helped to give indigenous military forces a sense of mission and partici- 
pation in evolutionary social and economic reforms, a greater interest in 
the welfare of their countries, and of particular importance in many 
countries, a better relationship with the civil population. Finally, the 
military assistance program has reinforced, and has been reinforced y, 
U.S. efforts under the Alliance for Progress. 


We desire to use the collective arrangements permitted through the 
Organization of American States to deal with threats to the hemisphere. 
In furtherance of this objective, we have continued to support combined 
training activities of the armed forces of the U.S. and Latin American 
nations, including: Operation UKCTAS, a naval exercise; Operation 

Fraternidad in Honduras; and, most recently. Operation America conducted 
in Colombia last December. Annual field training exercises and nava 
exercises involving the armed forces of as many as six South American 
nations simultaneously are planned. 

But, as I noted last year, military programs alone will not solve 
the problems of political instability which arise from the continued 
economic difficulties in much of Latin America. The Alliance for 
which was launched by President Kennedy two years ago has > net vith seme 
success in some of the smaller Latin American countries, but the results 
elsewhere have so far not met our expectations. The level of. 
is still not sufficiently high and the conditions necessary to encourag 
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private investment, both domestic and foreign, have not been established. 

As one careful student of this problem recently pointed out, economic 
growth is primarily a national enterprise. The amount of resources made 
available from outside the country can provide the critical margin of help, 
but that margin of help will be effective only to the extent that those 
receiving the aid are wholeheartedly committed to the goal of economic 
development and can effectively mobilize the human and material resources 
to do the job. The Alliance for Progress cannot succeed as a U.S. Govern- 
ment enterprise. The Alliance must be a cooperative venture within the 
hemisphere, in which aid from the U.S., as well as from other free world 
countries, is merged in an orderly way with the potentially great resources 
of the Latin American nations themselves. 

As a nation, we are necessarily concerned in sane degree with the 
security and welfare of free nations all over the world. Certainly, we 
must be even more deeply concerned with the security and welfare of the 
peoples of our own hemisphere. The Alliance for Progress, notwithstanding 
the difficulties involved, deserves a high place in our national priorities 
and the American people should be willing to carry the financial burden 
of strengthening the foundations of the collective security of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


8 . 


MATO 


Again, I have deliberately deferred to the last the discussion of 
Europe and the MATO area. The crucial importance of Western Europe to • the 
collective security of the free world cannot be stressed too often. The 
six Common Market nations and the United Kingdom, alone, have a total 
population, a total military manpower pool, and a total gross national 
product well in excess of that of the Soviet Union. The strength of 
Western Europe is growing steadily year by year. Indeed, except far the 
United States, European NATO represents the greatest source of economic, 
political, military and ideological strength opposing the Communist camp, 
and it constitutes the bastion of free world power closest to the center 
of Soviet military strength. The loss or neutralization of any part of this 
area would be a disastrous blow to our own security. 

Therefore, if for no other reason than our own self-interest, we 
must maintain within the NATO Alliance the closest kind of cooperation at 
all levels and in all spheres, and we must seek to focus and harmonize our 
efforts no matter how great the difficulty. The basic principle of the 
Alliance - that each nation regards an attack upon any member as an attack 
upon itself - rests on far firmer foundations than sentiment cn* altruism. 
Against the whole range of threats which might be posed by the Soviet Bloc, 
neither the U.S. nor any other member of NATO, nor agy regional group 
within the Alliance, can provide adequately for its security in isolation. 
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It is not surprising therefore that our new President has again 
unambiguously reaffirmed the commitment of the United States to the 
principles of the North Atlantic Alliance and to the defense of its 
member nations. 

However, much has happened since NATO was first conceived more than 
a decade ago. Then, its purpose was to provide time and assistance to 
our European partners to rebuild their economies and their military capa- 
bilities against the -immi nent threat of a Communist takeover. Although 
we are far from satisfied with what has been accomplished in the military 
sphere, the original objectives have been substantially achieved. In the 
economic sphere, Western Europe is more than a match for the Soviet Bloc 
and, even with respect to relative military capabilities, NATO forces 
(including our own) now deployed in Western Europe are more evenly matched 
with the Soviet Bloc than has commonly been supposed. Indeed, with but 
relatively small increases in the current level of effort on the part of 
our European partners, and, especially with greater efficiency in the use 
of the financial and manpower resources now being made available, the NATO 
forces in Western Europe could adequately deal with a wide range of 
possible Soviet aggressions, both with or without the use of nuclear 
weapons. I will take up this facet of the problem in greater detail when 
I discuss the General Purpose Forces in Section IV of this statement. 

But these same developments which have so favorably altered the 
position of Western Europe vis-a-vis the Soviet Bloc, together with the 
tremendous advances made in military technology, have also given rise to 
a need for a reassessment, not of the basic objectives of the Alliance, 
but of the ways and means by which these objectives are to be achieved 
over the next decade. 

We have presented our views on this matter to our MATO partners 
and have offered a number of alternatives, particularly in the nuclear 
area. As you know, we have significantly increased both the nuclear and 
non-nuclear capabilities of our armed forces. We have liberalized the 
dissemination of nuclear information to our Allies and have increased their 
participation in nuclear planning. We have supported the concept of a 
sea-based multilateral missile force for MATO, which was first advanced 
by Secretary of State Herter in i960. We have assigned POLARIS submarines 
to the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe (SACEUR), and we have agreed to 
assist the United Kingdom in developing a POLARIS force of its own. And, 
we are participating with our MATO Allies in studies of medium range 
ballistic missiles for use by the Alliance. 

We have encouraged the North Atlantic Council to undertake a com- 
prehensive and systematic study which would relate strategy to force 
requirements and force requirements to resources, so that realistic force 
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goals can be developed which all of the members of the Alliance would 
consider attainable with the resources they are willing to commit to 
the common effort. And we have made it clear to our NATO partners that 
we are prepared to discuss changes in the present arrangements for the 
direction of the Alliance. 




At the Paris Ministerial Meeting last December, Secretary Rusk 
I reaffirmed the United States' commitments to NATO, including President 
Kennedy's affirmation that the U.S. will keep its divisions in Germany 
as long as they are needed. We emphasized the importance we attach to 
the achievement of a better balance and greater readiness from the resources 
already being devoted to the defense of the NATO area. We cautioned our 
colleagues that the American people will become increasingly restless with 
a situation in which the U.S. maintains qualitative standards - manning 
levels, combat stocks, and force readiness - generally higher than those of 
the other NATO member nations. And we urged on them the importance of our 
being able to place before the American people a clear-cut assurance that 
our NATO partners are cooperating with, us in meeting our balance of payments 
problem and that they are carrying their fair share of the load - in short, 
that the Alliance is truly a successful mutual endeavor. 

Our European NATO partners have, in fact, made significant increases 
in their defense efforts. Collectively, their defense expenditures have 
risen by almost 22 percent between 1961 and 1963: The Federal Republic of 

Germany has increased its defense expenditures by 50 percent, Italy by 29 
percent, the United Kingdom by 14 percent, and France by 8 percent. The 
smaller NATO nations have made increases ranging from 10 percent in the 
case of Greece to 33 percent in the case of Denmark. 


Some of our NATO Allies have also contributed importantly to the 
solution of our balance of payments problem, notably Germany, which has 
agreed to continue to offset our dollar expenditures there by purchases 
of goods and services from the U.S., and Italy, which has promised to 
purchase in fiscal years 1963 and 1964 a total of over $200 mi Hi on. Our 
NATO Allies have also made a small start in providing financial assistance 
to Greece and Turkey, and Secretary Rusk, at the NATO Ministerial Meeting 
last December, strongly urged them to expand that effort. 

The present situation on the southern flank of NATO poses a number 
of special difficulties. Turkey faces a very serious economic problem of 
in 1964 and Greece is also hard pressed. Both will continue to need 
financial assistance from other members of NATO. During fiscal year 1963 
the United States provided a total of $85 million in grant military aid 
to Greece and $l£6 million to Turkey. 


It is particularly i mportant that the mi lit a 
countries be maintained. 


strength of these two 



To complicate the situation further, relations between Greece and 
Turkey have again been strained by the outbreak of civil violence in 
Cyprus. Although prompt action by the United Kingdom has helped to contain 
this latest outbreak, the situation remains serious. The basic pro lem 
of how to distribute political power equitably between the Greek majority 
and the Turkish minority in Cyprus, which precipitated the recent flare-up 
in the first place, has still to be resolved. We hope that the problem 
can be resolved through negotiations. 

The Cyprus problem demonstrates anew the political as veil as the 
military value of NATO to the security of the free world. Greece and 
Turkey consulted with their Allies in the political forum NATO offered 
rather than allow their national concerns to flare into open warfare. 

Internal disagreement among the Allies should not obscure the fact 
that NATO, now in its lkth year of existence, has indeed achieved its 
primary objective, i.e., the military security of the member nations. 
Deficiencies exist, but as has been noted, they can be overcome by 
rather minor increases in the present level of resources being devoted 
to defense, or possibly by the more efficient utilization of those 
resources. Differences in concepts and strategies can, with patience and 
perseverance, be worked out within the councils of the Alliance, since 
we are all agreed on our basic objectives. The success that NATO has 
already achieved in preserving the peace in Europe and the importance of 
the security of Western Europe to our own security Inaws us no choice 
but to make every effort to maintain and enlarge the strength and unity 
of the Western Alliance. 

***** 

In smmaiy, we see a strong Soviet Union and a ^ weaker Communist 
China, both beset with economic difficulties, seriously divided and com- 
peting for leadership of the international Communist movement. Both 
c ont inue°t o support large military forces, though CommunistChina’s 
aspirations for great-power status have received severe setbacks. The 
overall power baSnce Is such that the Co^unist f 

to avoid situations in which they would risk war with the United 
We must^expect, however, that they will use their military power to support 
their political objectives in a variety of places and to encourage and 
support subversion and rebellion against non- Communist governments. 
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c. THE DEFENSE PROGRAM AND THE ECONOMY 

As I pointed out last year, a program as large as Defense, command- 
ing nearly ten percent of our total national output, is bound to have an 
important impact on the economy - internationally, nationally, “ 
locally. And, indeed, at the local level this impact is usually intensified 
by the uneven geographic distribution of defense -related industry and 
our own military activities, by the disproportionately large c1 ^ 
by the defense program on some occupational categories and on ce 
of industry, and by the rapidly changing composition of the defense pro- 
gram as technological innovations create the need for new weapons and 
facilities and make obsolete the old. 

1. Impact on the National Econony 

The Department of Defense is vitally concerned with the economic 
impact of the Defense program Doth on the nation as a whole and on the 
individuals, communities, companies and industries involved. ® 

our obligation to do everything ue properly can to minimize the disruptive 
effects of changes in that program and to assist, insofar as we are 
and the law permits, those who are adversely affected by these changes. It 
“ most important, however, that there be the widest possible awareness of 
the very real limitations on what we believe is the proper role of the 
Department of Defense in this area. The Defense Department cannot 
should not assume responsibility for creating a level of demand adequate to 
keep the economy healthy and growing. Nor should it, in developing its 
programs, depart from the strictest standards of military nee ^ ar ^_ 
operating efficiency in order to aid an econ ° mical ^/'^f 
or community. The Congress has regularly underscored this limitation by 
explicitly forbidding in our annual appropriation act the payment ofa 
price differential on contracts .... for the purpose of relieving economic 
dislocations” . 

in this regard I can only reiterate what I have assured congressional 
committees on many previous occasions. Defense Department policy, as in 
t£T£st! is to buy what we need, when we need it, at the lowest cost to 
the Government, quality and delivery schedules considered. 

Recognizing these limitations on our actions, there are, neverthe- 
less, a number of things that the Defense Department can usefully ana 
properly do in this area: 

a We can give certain limited preferences to chronically depressed 
and surplus labor market areas and take certain steps to ensure an 
equitable participation by small business firms. Along withother agencies 
of the Government, we have active and vigorous programs in both of these 
fields. 
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b. We can try to forecast and to give advance warning to communities 

- ‘STSSiS'Sr- 

ir t ssrsTi-Jiss ssars. - srsss; 

Adjustment to serve as a focal point for mobilizing the capabilities of 
both our own Department and other Government Agencies in giving such 
advice'^ard^ass istance . This office works directly with local cammnity 
leaders whenever its advice or help is sought. 

r We can try to learn more about the specific economic e ^f® c ^ s 
of the DefensHro^am in order to be in a better position to anticipate 
tL lla^t of ^sslble changes. During the past year we have taken a 
number^* of actions to Improve our knowledge in this area. c ^ le ^^° n ® 
them is what we call the Economic Impact Project, which is designed to 
the basic data and analytical framework needed to assess the 
? + _.p rbarures in the Defense program on the e c onamy , by industry and 

manufacturing industries as a supplement to its regular 

of Manufactures. When these data are collated, ^ "infl.is+W 

position to""determine both the broad^eglonal as ^well ^the^ ind^ry 

ScW'^e i J the analytical framework which 

if^eingleveloped, we hope in 5££ 

in broad fashion, the economic impact of the five-year Defense progr 

fl We can encourage our major defense contractors to do the neces- 
sary long-range 11 industrial planning which anticipates changes in military 
pTOcurementand makes the needed corporate provisions forthem. For 
ES. ve are studying revision of the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulations to allow, as indirect costs chargeable to Defense contracts, 
the^easonable cos"’ of such planning for overall development, diversi- 
fication to non-defense production, etc. 

e We can work with other interested agencies of the Executive 
Branch and th^ess in all aspects of the "e-nom^im^ct "problem. 
Tn this end President Johnson on December 21, 1963, ordered the forma 

as atfjss a 2^-’ 

js £”“££ S,STSi r 

«. 

the Congress, and he be kept informed of its activities. 
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One final point, while there are several opportunities open to the 
Defense Department for helpful work in this area, we can do little to 
mitigate the adverse effects of Defense program changes unless we have 
a strong and growing economy . 

2. Impact on the Balance of Payments 

A chronic concern in recent years has been the continuing deficit 
in the nation’s balance of international payments and the impact of our 
Defense expenditures abroad on that deficit. Since 1953, the deficit in 
the total U.S. balance of payments has averaged well over three billion 
dollars annually. During this same period, our gold stocks declined by 
nearly billion to a level of $ 15-6 billion and liquid liabilities to 
foreigners (a substantial part of which represents a potential claim on 
our remaining gold stocks) rose more than $9 billion to a level of over 
$25 billion. 

While gross defense expenditures entering the international balance 
are not the only, or even the primary, factor causing the current deficit, 
they did amount to $l6 billion over the six-year period, averaging about 
$3 billion annually. Therefore, we have been making a special effort 
during the last three years to reduce the impact of the Defense program on 
our balance of payments without adversely affecting our combat capa- 
bilities or creating hardships for our military personnel and their 
families . 

We have attacked the problem both from the payments (U.S. defense 
expenditures abroad) and receipts (sales of U.S. military goods and 
services to foreign countries) sides of the ledger, and as shown in the 
table below, we have succeeded in reducing the net adverse balance of 
payments on "military" account by $1 billion, between 19&1 and 19&3- 


($ Billions) 


U.S. Defense Expenditures 
U.S. Forces & Their Support 
Military Assistance 
Other (AEC, etc.) 

Total 

Cash Receipts From Sales 
Net Adverse Balance 


FY 1961 

Ff 1962 

FY 1963 

2.4 

2.4 

2.5 

.3 

.2 

• 3 

>3 

.3 

■ 2 

3.0 

2.9 

3.0 

- .3 
2.7 

- _-2 
2.0 

- 1.3 a / 

1.7 


a/ Approximately $300 million of this amount is an abnormal, one-time, 
receipt. 
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You will note that we were able to hold our overseas expenditures 
relatively constant despite increased deployments abroad and substantial 
increases in prices and wages in foreign countries. Cash receipts from 
the military sales to other countries were increased from $320 million 
in fiscal year 1961 to $1,335 million in fiscal year 1963. 

Last July President Kennedy in a message to the Congress, announced 
a new Government -vide program designed to cut our overall payments 
deficit. Included in this program were measures intended ultimately to 
reduce the net adverse balance on military account to approximately $1.4 
billion annually. Here Eire same of the ways we plan to achieve the new 
goal: 

a Insofar as possible, the military assistance offshore procure- 
ment program will be limited to the fulfillment of prior commitments. 
Implementation of this policy should, in coming years, result in a sharp 
cut in the foreign exchange costs of this program, which are still running 
about $100 million annually. 

b. Certain functions now being performed by U.S. forces will be 
shifted to indigenous forces as soon as they are capable of as sum ng 
them. For example, in the next few years, we hope to transfer some of 
the air defense responsibilities we now carry in Spain and Japan to the 
forces of those countries, thus permitting us to withdraw some of our 
forces back to the U.S. 

c. Several steps have been taken to reduce U.S. overseas heaa- 
auarters and logistics support activities. In many cases these actions 
will permit significant reductions in personnel with concomitant savings 
in foreign exchange costs. I will have more to say about these reductions 
when I discuss overall employment and manning levels in the section of my 
statement dealing with the Cost Reduction Program. 

d We are making a very intensive effort to increase our receipts 
from military sales. While a number of countries have made 
temolatin* purchases of U.S. military goods and services, by far the most 
i Trmfvrt ant in value in our agreement with the Federal Republic of Germany 
w^rmentilfed eLl^.^Last fall this agreement which ^producing 
about $650 million a year in receipts was extended to cover ^period 
through the end of calendar year 1964. Italy has purchased over $200 
million of U.S. military equipment as the first step in .a 
plan to offset U.S. military foreign exchange costs in tha * „ 

expect that our current world-wide sales effort in cooperation with U.S. 
defense manufacturers will result in still more agreements. 

e. Finally, in addition to the results being obtained from direct 
measures such\s those described above, we have additional reasons for 
expecting that the net adverse balance on the military account can 
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held to manageable levels in the future. The far more capable weapon 
systems and equipment now becoming operational, especially in the 
tactical air and airlift forces, should permit additional redeployments 
to the United States. In view of the pressure on our balance of payments, 
we are vigorously searching out these opportunities. 
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II. STRATEGIC RETALIATORY FORCES 


The Strategic Retaliatory Forces are designed to carry out the 
long-range strategic mission and to carry the main burden of battle in 
general nuclear var. These forces include the long-range bombers, the 
air-to-ground and decoy missiles, and the refueling tankers; the land- 
based and submarine -based strategic missiles; and the systems for their 
command and control. They do not include certain other U.S. nuclear 
forces capable of reaching targets well inside the Communist Bloc - namely, 
the deployed tactical air units and carrier -based attack aircraft. 

Although the targeting of these forces is coordinated with those of the 
Strategic Retaliatory Forces, they are not taken into account in computing 
the requirements for the latter because they are intended primarily for 
other purposes. 


A. 


THE REQUIREMENT 


The size and character of the Strategic Retaliatory Forces are 
influenced importantly by the basic strategy they are designed to support. 
This strategy has been the subject of a great deal of public discussion 
during the last year - as it most properly should be, considering its 
grave importance. But the wide differences in perspective that this dis- 
cussion has revealed would seem to indicate that we have failed to convey, 
at least to certain important sections of the American public, the basic 
fundamentals of the strategic problem confronting our Ration in this nuclear 
age. 

At one extreme there are the proponents of the "overkill" theory who 
argue that the United States already has enough nuclear weapons to destroy 
all of the major cities of the Soviet Union several times over, even 
after absorbing the first blow and that, therefore, no father investments 
in the Strategic Retaliatory Forces are required or can be Justified. At 
the other extreme there are the proponents of what one might call the full 
first strike" theory who believe that we should build a strategic force 
that would enable us, if we struck first, to so reduce Soviet retaliatory 
power that the damage it could then do to U.S. population and Indus try 
would be brought down to an "acceptable" level, what ever that might be. 

The proponents of the "overkill” theory would, in eff e ct,restrict 
our strategic forces to those required for retaliation against cities only - 
with the calculation assuming near optimum conditions. This is not a new 
concept. I understand that it has been debated within the Defense Depart- 
ment for many years before I came to the Pentagon, but I blow of no 
responsible official within the Department who would support it today. To 
serve as a maximum deterrent to nuclear war, our Strategic Retaliatory 
Forces must be visibly capable of fully destroying the Soviet society under 
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^„fl 1+1ons of retaliation. In addition, in the event that such a 
i8 forced upon us, they should have the power to limit the destruction 
of our own cities and population to the maximum extent practicable. 

It is Quite likely that the Soviet Union, in an attack upon the 

U.S. and Western Europe would not fire all of its ^ struck 

0 n-nivn launch" Regardless of whether the Soviets struct 

f!rst D at ou? cities “st at our military installations or at both 
r lmult ane ous ly it Is probable that the launching of their bombers and 

-r surggs To^Vacki^s ras 

- e tr. zfigsr 

^er than that which might be needed simply to destroy Soviet cities. 
Believers in the "overkill" theory, however, argue that the U.S. 

not even try to destroy the enemy's residual forces. 

Certainly, the U.S. would be greatly damaged by the initial of 

LSSS S.’Si, 'SSS'iitU’S jX£» « ““ 

sxsss. - s.~ 

ments to the Congress to c ° a , Quarters for applying the term 

rr* s" svsr xl? vsss- «. 
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in a nuclear exchange with a wide rang P outbreak of war and 

under a wide variety of “sumptions pert ng t caBe we found that 

■•jsssss^s'i.. 

and character of our own forces, p ‘ . quickly I will discuss this 

i25Lrrf1hi oSr.il adequacy of the Strategic B.t.U.tory Forcer ». 
recommend for the fiscal year 1965-69 period. 
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But even an assured and persuasive "cities only" capability would 
require forces much larger than those Implied by the "overkill" theory. 

It is not simply a matter of calculating the number of "Hiroshima 
equivalents", i.e., 20 kilotons equals 100,000 fatalities and, therefore, 

10 megatons equals 50 million fatalities. Carried to that extreme ve would 
need Just one B-Vf loaded with one 10 megaton weapon. Obviously, many 
other factors must be taken into account: numbers of targets and their 

defenses, numbers of weapons required to saturate defenses or to assure 
penetration, damage to our forces from enemy attack, the readiness and 
reliability of our own weapons, etc. 

Each of these factors involves varying degrees of uncertainty, 
particularly when we are projecting our forces into the future. And, to 
cover these uncertainties, extra insurance must be provided in the program. 
We must be completely sure, and the C ommuni sts must be completely 6ure, 
of our ability at all times to retaliate decisively against Soviet cities, 
even under the worst of circumstances . 


While a "cities only" strategic retaliatory force would, in our 
Judgment, be dangerously inadequate, a "full first strike force, as I 
defined it earlier, is, on the basis of our estimates of the Soviet 
nuclear strike forces in the fiscal year 1967-69 period, simply unattain- 
able. Moreover, I know of no responsible Pentagon official, certainly 
none of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who proposes such a force. 


As I pointed out last year, the Soviets are hardening some of their 
I CBM sites and are building missile-launching submarines. Although we 
could have an effective capability to sink enemy submarines in a protracted 
war of attrition at sea, we do not appear to have any realistic prospect 
of being able to destroy the major part of a Soviet submarine missile force 
in one quick first strike. Neither could we count, with any reasonable 
degree of assurance, on destroying all or almost all of the Soviet s 
hardened missile sites, even if we were to double or triple our forces. 
Furthermore, it is highly doubtful that we would be able to achieve the 
necessary tactical surprise in the kinds of crises in which a first 
strike" capability would be relevant. 


Finally, a "full first strike" capability would have to be accompanied 
by vast programs of anti-missile, anti-bomber, and civil defense. Even 
then our calculations show that U.S. fatalities would still run into tens 
of millions while in Western Europe fatalities would be very much higher. 
Thus, the paramount conclusion supported by all of our studies is that 
for any level of force we might practicably build, and even under the moat 
favorable circumstances to us, a nuclear exchange between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union would do enormous damage to both sides. 
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Thus, a "damage -limit log" strategy appears to he the most practical 
and effective course for us to follow. Such a strategy ^ requires a force 
considerably larger than would be needed for a limited cities only 
strategy. While there are still some differences of judgment on Just 
how large such a force should be, there is general agreement that it 
should be large enough to ensure the destruction, singly or in combination, 
of the Soviet Union, Communist China, and the Communist satellites as 
national societies, under the worst possible circumstances of war out- 
break that can reasonably be postulated, and, in addition, to destroy 
their war-making capability so as to limit, to the extent practicable, 
damage to this country and to our Allies. 

The forces recommended to provide this capability through fiscal 
year 1969 are shown on Table 2. 

B. PRESENT U. S. STRATEGIC RETALIATORY CAPABILITIES 


By June of this year the number of ICBM ana POLARIS missiles will, 
for the first time, just about equal the number of manned bombers in the 
force. Burins the three -year period from end fiscal year 19ol through 
end fiscal year 1964, the number of weapons in the alert forces will have 
been increased about two and one-half times and the mega onnage o 
these weapons almost three times, even though 450 B-47 s will have been 
phased out of the force during the same period. 

The S oviet Un ion by mid-19 64 is exp ected to have a total of between 
— on launchers, submarine -launched ballistic 

missiles, 180-205 heavy bomber and tan ker aircr aft , and 940-975 medium 
bomber aid tanked aircraft, plus about WmM missiles on 

launchers. The Soviet Union is just beginning to harden its ICT1 s, IRBM s, 
and MRBM’s. Most of our land-based missiles are installed in hardened 
sites and our POLARIS missiles, of course, have a much greater ran f e 
the Soviet submarine-launched missiles, most of which are n ese -p 
boats, and all of which presently have to be fired while the submarine is 

surfaced. 

On the basis of these data, I can again tell this Committee -"There 
is no question hut that today our strategic retaliatory forces “e Silly 
capable of destroying the Soviet target system, even after absorbing an 
initial surprise attack." 


C. FUTURE STRATEGIC RETALIATORY FORCES 

One of the major determinants of the size and character of our 
future Strategic Retaliatory Forces is, of course, the size and character 
of the strategic forces and defensive systems our opponents are likely 
tove over the next several years. As I pointed out last year, because of 
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With these estimates of Soviet forces as the background, I would now 
like to discuss the Strategic Retaliatory Forces we propose to build and 
maintain through fiscal year 19&9* 

1. Bomber Forces 

As you can see from Table 2, we plan to continue a mixed *° rC ® 
missiles and manned bombers throughout the entire planning period, fiscal 
years 1965-69. Although most of the aiming points in the Soviet target 
system can best be attacked by missiles, the long-range bombers will • ° - 

tinue to be used in the follow-up attack, particularly gainst hard missile 
sites and against the targets which need not be attacked within minutes, 
e.g., weapon storage sites. 

The present B-52 and B-58 forces will be continued through at least 
fiscal year 1969 with only a slight reduction in the number of B-58 s, 
reflecting 1 ^ expected attrition. The B-4 7 force will be phased out by the 
end of fiscal year 1966 on the same schedule I presented to you last year. 

All available HOUHD DOG's would be retained in the force through 
fiscal year 1969 on approximately the same schedule presented to you la 

year. 

Although no new B-52 bombers have been procured since fiscal year 
1961 (with last delivery in fiscal year 1963), substantial funds ave *r e “ 
and wiU continue to be required for those aircraft modifications needed to 
keep the force both safe and effective. Through the current fiscal year, 

$1 6 billion will have been invested in this program or s ru . 

ftaengthenSg and newly developed equipment designed to enhance the B-52 s 
IbiliS to perform its combat mission and adapt to new tactical concepts, 
e w low-level ^netration. An additional $306 million is requested for 

ab^So'mfllion deleft ST; '^os^fiSal^ j 1*6. 

^d the installation of new electronic countermeasures equipment. 

sriS’- 

^n on-Se -shelf capability (engines and other spare parts) to fly one-eighth 
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of ,the B -52 force on airborne alert for about one year, but ve will con- 
tinue to need the special provision contained in Section 512B of the 
Fiscal Year 1964 Defense Appropriation Act to pay for the operating costs 
if ve have to do so. This is the provision which authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Defense, upon determination by the President that such action is 
necessary, to provide for the cost of an airborne alert as an excepted 
expense. 

Although ve have yet to use the financial provisions of this Section, 
ve have from time to time, notably during the early phases of the Cuban 
crisis in the fall of 1962 , temporarily increased the scale of airborne 
alert operations. The importance of this provision to the survivability 
of the manned bomber force will increase as the Soviet Union acquires more 
nuclear-powered missile-firing submarines since we could expect to receive 
very little, if any, tactical warning of a submarine -launched missile attack. 
This provision should certainly be retained in the law. 

2. Surface-to-Surface Missiles 

Our strategic missile forces, which almost tripled in fiscal year 
1963 and will have more than doubled again in fiscal year 1964, vill 
increase more slowly during the fiscal year 1965-69 period when we will be 
modernizing the force and replacing first generation missiles. 


a. ATLAS and TITAN 

Last year we had planned to phase out gradually the first three 
squadrons of ATLAS ICBM's (27 ATLAS D missiles) during the three-year 
period, fiscal years 1966 - 68 . All the TITAN’S were to have been retained 
in the force throughout the programed period. As shown on Table 2, ve 
now propose to phase out all of the ATLAS 9 s In fiscal year 1965, *11 g 
the ATLAS E's (three squadrons, 27 missiles) in fiscal year 19o7> 
of the TITAN I's (six squadrons, 5b missiles) in fiscal year 







Since the MINUTEMAN force is increasing rapidly, the need for these 
slow reacting and highly vulnerable older missiles is declining. Their 
contribution to the planned force will no longer be worth their very high 
cost of operation and maintenance, estimated at about $1 million per year 
per missile, compared with only about $100,000 per year for a MINOTEMAtf. 

b. MIIMTEMAN 

We had also planned last year a program of 1,30° MIMJTiadAN by the 
end of fiscal year 1968 consisting of 800 MINITTEHAN I's and 500 MIWUTEMAN 
II* s . The first 160 MINUTEMAN were in place at the end of fiscal year 
1963 . By June of this year we expect to have 600 in place, and by June, 
1965 , 800. Funding for the first increment of 150 MINUTEMAK II* s was 
included in the fiscal year 1964 budget and these are scheduled to be in 
place by the end of fiscal year 1966 . 

With another year of experience behind us, we are now proposing a 
major revision in the planned MINUTEMAN force, a revision which we believe 
will increase combat ef fectiveness, in terms of "kill" capability, by 

vhich will cost about $510 million more through 












We have tentatively programed the f" 



] new MINUTEMAN silos 




a little later on in connection with my evaluation of the adequacy of 
the proposed Strategic Retaliatory Forces. 

One final matter concerning the MINUTEMAN program - last year X 
informed the Committee that the Air Force had called to my attention 
very late in our review of the fiscal year 196^ budget a possible cost 
increase of as much as $i+00 million in fiscal years 1963 and 1964. We 
have now determined that this cost increase will amount to about $175 
million. Reprograming actions covering fiscal year 1963 increases were 
approved by the Congress last spring. Reprograming actions covering 
fiscal year 196k increases are being forwarded to the appropriate 
committees. 


c. POLARIS 

The POLARIS forces shown on Table 2 are on nearly the same schedule 
discussed here last year. The more rigid inspection procedures put into 
effect after the loss of the THRESHER have delayed the actual and 
estimated operational dates of SSBN’s numbers 10 through 23 for an overage 
of about 2i months. As a result, ve new estimate that there will be 25 
POLARIS missiles in the operational force at the end of the current fiscal 
year, compared with 288 missiles estimated a year ago. However, this 
modest slippage will be fully made up during fiscal year 1965 and by the 
end of that year we will be back on the origirei schedule. 

The last six of the planned fleet of 4l submarines were fully funded 
in the fiscal year 1964 budget. Nine POLARIS submarines carrying 144 
missiles were deployed at sea by the end of fiscal year 1963. Sixteen 
submarines carrying 256 missiles will be in the operatiomlforcebyJune 
of this year and the entire force of 4l submarines and 656 missiles will 
become deployable by the end of fiscal year 1967- 

The first five POLARIS submarines are equipped with the 1,200 n.m. 
A-l missile. The 6th through the l8th submarine will be equipped with 
the 1,500 n.m. A-2 missiles, and the 19th through the hist, with the 2,500 
n m. A-3. Last year we had planned to equip eventually all 41 submarines 
with the A-3 missile and to begin this summer with the replacement of the 
missile tubes of the first five submarines in order to accomodate the 
larger missile. We still plan to replace the A-l missile with A-3 s but 
we do not now believe that it will be necessary to replace the A-2 s with 
A-3’s, at least before 197°. While the range of the A-3 is considerably 
greater than the A-2, a large fraction of the Soviet Bloc targets are well 
within the range of the latter. Thus a force consisting of 28 submarines 
equipped with A-3 missiles and 13 submarines equipped with A-2 mi ssiles 
should he able to handle effectively the targets assigned to the POLARIS 
force . 
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During 1970 the POLARIS force will commence its second overhaul 
cycle. At that time, if conditions warrant, the A-2 could be replaced 
with the A-3. We estimate that a total of about $425 million can be 
saved through fiscal year 1969 as a result of the postponement of the 
A-2 retrofit. 

The presently planned POLARIS force will require a supporting 
fleet of six tenders, six resupply ships, and a number of floating dry- 
docks and other support ships. A total force of six tenders has been 
programed in order to ensure that at least five of the six will be avail- 
able for continuous deployment for the support of the five squadrons into 
which the POLARIS force will be organized. Five tenders and four supply 
ships were funded through fiscal year 1964. The fiscal year 1965 program 
contains $63 million for the sixth tender and $8 million for the con- 
version of another resupply ship. The last resupply ship is programed 
for fiscal year 1966. This program is the same as presented last year. 

d. Dependability of Strategic Systems 

I want to draw a sharp distinction between mechanical reliabilit y, 
in the sense of the incidence of mechanical malfunction, and the 
dependability with which a vehicle in the Strategic Ret^atoi^Force^ ^ 
reaches the target area with a weapon which will detonate. Reliability 
in this sense is only one of the factors determining system dependability. 
Equally important are the factors of system alert, survivability, and 
penetration. The system alert rate is the proportion of th * +* is~ 
ment that can be maintained on alert at all times; the survival rate i s 
the proportion of the force which can be expected to survive, in operating 
condition, an initial enemy attack; and the penetration rateis the 
proportion of the launched force which can be expected actually to reach 
the target area. 

All of these factors must be taken into account in measuring the 
system dependability of the various elements of our Strategic Retaliatory 
Forces. Sh^wn in the table below is a simplified emulation which 
applies the four factors of system alert, survivability, reliability an 
penetration to B-52 and MINUTEMAH missile forces of approximately equal size 
in order to estimate the number of each weapon system whlch may be ^ectea 
to reach the target area under both optimistic 6113 ca^^T 
To reflect this range of circumstances we have used, in most cases, a 
range^of Operational factors; the greater the uncertainty, the greater the 
range. 
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B-52 


MINUTEMAN 



Upper 

Estimate 

Unit Equipment of the Force 
System Alert Rate 
Number on Alert 
Survival Rate 
Number Surviving 

Weapon Sys. Reliability 

Rate 

Number to Target Area 
Penetration Rate 
Number Penetrating Target Area 
System Dependability 

As shown on the table ve start with a total of 630 B- 52 's. However, 
only 50 percent or 315 of these aircraft can be expected, under 
conditions, to be maintained on ground alert ready to be launched 
15 minutes, the warning time ve can expect from BMEWS. While seme of the 
non-alert aircraft may survive the initial attack, we cannot count on them 
for the initial retaliatory strike. 

In the case of the solid fuel, quick reacting MIOTTEMAH, we must also 
expect that at any given time some missiles would be in training or unde 
going mainten ance or m odification. Accordingly, ve have used a system 
flert rate of HBi percent. This is a reasonable range of estimates. 
During a recent bnanngan«^gerationa^ad^es^^pectio^^^^ 

oTschedu^naintenance . ready missiles, the combat crews 

were actually able to count d^^HB^Fo? POLARIS, anther B °lid fuel 
missile, statistics drawn from B^ubmarine patrols indicate tha ■! 
more of the 16 missiles aboard each submarine o- patrol were ready for 
launch at all times. 

But much more import ant, MMOTE MAH missiles are dispersed, one to a 


a/ Under certain circumstances this number might be higher, partlcu- 
J larly for the bombers, but the higher rate cannot be depended upon. 





successful in placing its ballistic missile-firing submarines on station 
or if the BMEWS malfunctioned and did not provide the 15 minutes ° 
warning we expect, a substantial number of even the alert bombers might 
be caught on the ground and destroyed in the initial enemy a aa • 
single H-bomb on a SAC base will destroy all the bombers on that tase. 
This great uncertainty is reflected in the wider range o surv v 
we have applied to the B-52's in our calculation, as compared with 
MIHOTIMAN. 

With regard to reliability, the B-52's have, of =“ r ^ e “ in the 
force for many years, and we have acquired a considerable amount of 
operatioLrSq>erience. Therefore, the reliability rate of the survivi 
alert force can be established within a relatively narrow rang 


hand is lust coming into the force and we have as yet acquired very 

assssrss ss?a# 

reliability. Accoz^rgly, for purposes of our calculation we have us 
a vide range of percent. 

Even though the Soviet Union may be deploying an a “^"^^ 1 !j efenBe 
at two cities, we can be sure as a result of our penetrationaidsand 
numerical superiority that once our all "^J***" th^s^e^Lance 
way they would penetrate their targets. We do not h earlier has 

v«h regard to the B-58'a. The Soviet Union, as I 

verv extensive anti-bomber defenses and we must assume that our B 52 s 
S 1C.M. in penetrating 

uncertainties involved here, we have used for this calculation a range ox 


I am not suggesting 


made on the "basis of 


example, can carry multiple veapons ^d missiles, however, 

^eir^Set f^more quichly, and this is of critical importance 
in attacking some types of targets. 






But two striking conclusions emerge from these calculations. The 
first is that in both the optimistic and pessimistic cases a higher pro- 
portion of the MDJUTEMAN force than of the B-52 force can be expected to 
reach its targets. While this conclusion depends upon the particu l a r 
ranges of rates assumed, I believe the assumptions made are realistic. 


The second striking conclusion is that ve can predict the results 
of a MTNTfTRMAN attack with greater confidence than the results of a B-52 
attack. I believe that this conclusion has general applicability to com- 
parisons between aircraft and surface-based missiles. The survivability 
of the soft bombers and their ability to penetrate enemy defenses are in- 
trinsically more difficult to estimate in advance than the factors affecting 
missile dependability. 

Although ve have used a range of reliability rates of jHH^ per- 
cent for the MUJUTEM AN in this calculation , ve believe that _ tb^^eliabil^y 

r-to the upper limit of the ranged The POLARIS A-2^vhicl^is 
much further along than MUJUTEMAN, has had flQ successful shots out of a 
total of The MINUTEMAN at the present stage 

of operational testing compares favorably with the POLARIS A- 2 experience 
at the comparable stage of its test program. Most new weapon systems have 
a low reliability when they first become operational - aircraft as well as 
missiles (you will recall our recent difficulties with the B-58 and the 
"Century" series fighters). However, the MEJUTEMAN and the POLARIS A-2 
appear to be exceptions to this rule. 

As ve continue our operational tests of the strategic missiles ve 
plan to maintain in the force beyond fiscal year 1968, we expect these 
reliab ility rates to in creas e still further. 

r To ensure that these reliability goals 
are achieved and confidence in the results fully established, ve are allocat- 
ing a large n umb er of missiles far operational test firings, principally 
during the next 18 months, as shown below: 

ATLAS F 25 MINUTEMAN WING I 25 POLARIS A-2 2b 

TITAN II 25 MUJUTEMAN WING II -V 50 POLARIS A-3 50 

MUJUTEMAN WING VI 50 


Moreover, to assure continued reliability of the systems during 
operational deployment, follow-on operational tests are planned. We 
tentatively est ima te that up to 10 percent of the MINUTEMAN and POLARIS 
inventory w ill be expended annually in this follow-on operational test 
program. 
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We should not expect ol, indeed, ve should not ^ten^t to achieve 
100 percent reliability in our strategic mlasiiea or, forthat^D^ ^i 
any other weapons system. The cost of doing so, vorth the cost 

all, vould be prohibitive, and beyond a certain point “t “ 

In viev of the other important factors affecting systems dependability. 
Instead ve simply buy more missiles and thus provide a combat reserve, 
of aircraft, to cover the targets of those 
vehicles vhich abort for any reason vhatsoever. In this respect, the 
MIHOTEMAfl II with its multiple target flexibility vill ^ r e 
to the overall combat effectiveness of the force, as I indicated earlier. 

Therefore, on the basis of the evidence already in hand art our 

missile°force TZVe primed c^bTSp^d^on to 

vith greater confidence than those of a bomber attack. 




The penetration aids research program is a costly one requiring much 
sophisticated instrumentation at the test ranges. Accordingly, we ve 
made every effort to take advantage of related work being done in connection 
with our own R&D efforts on anti-ballistic missile defense, particularly 
the NIKE-ZEUS, the NUCE-X, and DEFENDER projects. Obviously, the problems 
of the offense are the converse of those of the defense, and information 
obtained from our penetration aids research has greatly influenced our 
thinking on the anti -ballistic missile defense problem, which I discuss in 
the next section of my statement. 

3. Other Strategic Retaliatory Forces Programs 

Shown in the next to the last block of Table 2 are a number of other 
systems supporting the Strategic Retaliatory Forces. Except for the RB-V7, 
RC-135, and REGULU3, these forces are the same as those presented to the 
Committee last year. 


Las t year we programed three squadrons of RB-^’s through fiscal 
year 1965. One of these squadrons (15 aircraft) was utilised for weather 
observation for the HB-fc? bomber force. Other systems now available have 
eliminated the need for this squadron and it was deleted from the force „ 
last year. The remaining 30 KB-M's will be phased out ' 

as or iginally scheduled. By that time we will have the full planned force 
RC-135 1 s in operation. 

b . REGULU3 

We now have five operational REGULUS submarines with a total of 17 
missiles aboard. Three of these submarines (8 missiles) will ^phased 
out in fiscal year 1965 and the remaining two in fiscal year 19°°. 

D. COMMAND AND CONTROL 

Achievement of our overall national objectives r ^es tot 
Strategic Retaliatory Forces be kept continually under the control of the 
constituted authorises, from the President on downtothecommandersof 
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for the high-level command at all levels of crises an veil as a number 
of alternative locations for the President or others in the national chain 
of command. These alternate facilities include widely separated and 
protected land sites, dispersed command ships, and aircraft. 

At this point I would like to discuss only those portions of the 
system included in the Strategic Retaliatory Forces program. I will discuss 
the overall system and other elements in the section of my statement 
dealing with General Support. 


Two years ago we initiated a study of the feasibility of building a 
deep underground support center for the Strategic Mr Command. Initially, 
we proposed $31 million in the fiscal year I 96 U budget to begin construction 
this year. Subsequent study indicated that the center would cost more than 
previously estimated ($220 million vs. 4>85 million) and that seriouo 
operational problems were likely to be encountered. As a result, last 
April the Mr Force and the JCS advised me tha. the project should not go 
Steward at this time, a judgment in which I concurred. The funds were not 
included in the fiscal year 196U Military Construction Appropriation Act. 


IV So intend to continue development of improvements to the airborne 



E. KEvf STRATEGIC SYSTEMS 

In addition to the MEJUMMAH II vhich I described earlier, we also 
have in the R&D program a number of other strategic missile pr J 
example, studies^and an exploratory development program of an advanced ICBM 
St initiated last year. We have been vorkingon such a program 
related to an advanced sea-based deterrent system since fiscal year 19&1. 
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We are also studying the possibility of an improved version of POLARIS beyond 
the A-3 and are doing a great deal of work on improved propulsion, 
structures, guidance, etc., for land-based missiles which will contribute to 
the improvement of existing missiles or the design of new advanced missiles* 



r Also, the Medium Range 
Ballistic Missile (MRBM) system is being developed for possible_use_l£_a_ 
European sea-borne force or elsewhere in the world j 


We have also included in the fiscal year 1965 budget $5 million to 
examine the technical feasibility and military value of possible new advanced 
strategic aircraft which would serve as airborne missile platforms. 


Despite the delay in the B-70 program, caused by technical difficulties 
encountered with the sealing of the fuel tanks and with the fabrication of 
the wing-fuselage joint, we plan to continue the test program. The first 
flight has already been delayed by more than one year; and the cost will 
be increased by at least $200 million, from $1.3 billion to at least ?l-5 
billion for the three test aircraft. 


Together, all of these projects, which I shall discuss in greater 
detail later in connection with the Research and Development program, 
provide for the development of a broad base of technology for future 
strategic retaliatory weapons systems. One or more may actually reach the 
production and deployment stage before the end of the programed period, 
fiscal year 1969/ but until a decision is made to produce and deploy 
these systems, they are shown only in the R&D program. 


F. ADEQUACY OF THE PROPOSED FORCES 

The Strategic Retaliatory Forces programed through fiscal year 1969 
are, in our judgmen t, fully adequate to accomplish the objectives whichJL^ 
discussed earlier. 

^Furthermore, a rapidly increasing portion of this 
force^jin consist of hardened and dispersed ICBM’s and submarine-based 
missiles, all with very high probabilities of survival under nuclear attack. 
The effective offensive power of the force will be further enhanced by the 
addition of penetration aids and the introduction of the greatly improved 
MUTUTEMAIJ missiles. Further quantitative increases in the large forces 
already programed would provide only marginal increases in capability in 
relation to their additional cost. 
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These conclusions, as I pointed out before, have been tested by 
a careful analy sis of a vide range of alternative U.S. and Soviet forces 
employed under a vide variety of different assumptions as to the manner 
in which a strategic nuclear exchange might take place and the operational 
capabilities of U.S. and Soviet veapon systems, i.e., readiness, survival, 
reliability and penetration rates. In all such studies, of course, t e 
situations assumed have to be defined by simplifying the as sump ons. 

There are innumerable variables and uncertainties involved in these 
situations; and, relatively, only a few, although the major ones, can be 
taken into account in any one analysis. Nevertheless, these studies do 
provide as good a measure as possible of the relative effectiveness of 
different size forces under different sets of circumstances. 

As I noted earlier, our Strategic Retaliatory Forces under all 
foreseeable conditions, including a veil-planned 

on the United States, must have such an unquestionable capability to inflict 
destruction on the Soviet Union, that no Soviet 

that such an attack could be other than disastroustotheSov^t Union 
This is the ultimate deterrent to a calculated, deliberate Soviet nuclear 
attack and ve must be certain that at all times and under all foreseeable 
conditions ve have at least this minimum capability. Accordingly, ve 
tove tested a n^ber of alternative forces against the most pessimistic set 
of assumptions ve could reasonably postulate for the end of programed 
ueriod 1969. I vant to emphasize that these assumptions are so pessimistic 
IZt it is Lt unlikely ttat they vould ever occur simultaneously. For 
example, the pessimistic case assumed: 
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Even so, our conclusion is that the recommended forces yould still 
have the capability of i nflicting very heavy damage on s °vi e t Jlndustrlal^ 
capacity 



As shown in the table below, the results do not vary ^oany 
significant degree for alternative MIHUTEMAM forces greater than those I 
am recommending. 

SOVIET FATALITIES AND IND USTRIAL DESTRUCTION 

(Mid-1969) 



Thus there is the highest degree of assurance ^L^rt^So^iet 

srssa*ss »4=s 

first strike attack on the United States. 

But, as I noted earlier in my discussion of The ' R +?^p^rov the 
Strategic Retaliatory Forces should also be large enough ^estr^y the 
Communists' var-mahing capability so ^ to Irmit,^ tMs 

damage to this country and to our - ... * n .. r offensive forces 

problem, including not only the I £n disc^ in the 

but also the defensive measures available to us, vnic 

next section of the statement. 

ATI of these facets have been considered in our analyses and our 
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An interesting and important result of these studies vas the clear 
demonstration of the great contribution that an adequate fallout shelter 
program could make to our damage -limiting capability. The analyses 
indicated: 


(1) That a properly planned nation-vide fallout shelter program 
would contribute far more to the saving of lives per dollar 
than an increase in MINUTEMAN missiles beyond the level we 
recommend. 

(2) That even if the Soviets were to attack only our military 
installations, without an adequate fallout shelter program, 
fatalities from fallout would be very high - about three times 
higher than they would be with an adequate civil defense program. 


Obviously, these judgments are based on our present estimates of the 
probable make-up of Soviet forces during the program period. As. I noted 
earlier, for the more distant years these estimates must be considered quite 
tentative since, in part, they rest on assumptions regarding decisions vhich 
the Soviet leadership may not as yet have had to make. Our presently planne 
program retains for us sufficient flexibility to make changes in time to 
meet any Soviet program shift. We have ample manufacturing capacity for 
POLARIS and MINUTEMAN, both of which will he in production for some years to 
came. If more are needed in future years, we should be able to procure them 

in time. 


G. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


The Strategic Retaliatory Forces I have outlined will require Total 
Obligational Authority of $5-3 billion for fiscal year 1965. A comparison 
with prior fiscal years is shown below: 


Total Obligational 
Authority 


($ Billions, 

1962 

Original 


7.6 


Fiscal Years) 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Final 

Actual 

Estimated 

Proposed 

9.1 

8.4 

7.3 

5*3 
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III. CONTINENTAL AIR AND MISSILE DEFENSE FORCES 



The Continental Air and Missile Defense Forces include those weapon 
systems , warning and communications networks and ancillary equipment 
required to detect, identify, track, and destroy unfriendly forces 
approaching the North American Continent. A substantial part of the anti- 
submarine forces are organized for continental defense, but all of these 
forces are included In the Navy’s General Purpose Forces. 


A. THE DEFENSIVE TASK 

I believe it is apparent from my discussion of the Strategic 
Retaliatory Forces that there is a very close relationship between those 
forces and the Continental Air and Missile Defense Forces. To some extent 
Strategic Retaliatory Forces can substitute for defensive forces since in 
carrying out their own mission they can reduce the weight of an enemy 
follow-on attack upon the United States. 

The requirement for defensive forces is also closely related to the 
size and character of our Civil Defense program, and while I will discuss 
the details of that program separately, its interaction with the 
defensive forces will of necessity have to be discussed in this section. 


In my past appearances before this Co mmi ttee I noted that the weight 
of the strategic threat against the U.S. was steadily shifting from manned 
bombers to ICBM’s and s ubmarine -launched missiles. As I indicated earlier 



Thus our principal concern in the years ahead continues to be the 
danger of an ICBM and submarine-launched missile attack, and the 
St of our defensive efforts should be redirected to meet this rising 

threat. 

Our present continental air and missile defense f°rces «ere, 

. during the 1950's and were designed primarily to defend 

A A. . «,«!«, «o S *W 

a limited capability to reduce the damage of a nuclea L recasting 

-S S the nature of the threat. 

manual W backup tothe l^s^te^ves reconstlt^ed too years ago and is 

now being replaced with the semi-automatic Backup Interceptor Con +n 

+o nrovide for still fu rther dispe rsal « 

BI^MWP rr capa'billti« of the BMEWS radar sites are being 
improved. defense radars are being modifie^^iv^hem^ 

3rtS2.V2S2 

S»SLl‘ al 5 ?« S£3SS aSS'^TSS5“^« 

for^off shore surveillance . We have als o initiated the develop^of^ ,, 
new missile defense system, the NIKE -X, ■ 

With respect to Civil Itefense, we have underway a broad program to 

ssjjs: tas-asTi “SHL ~ L “■ 

already produced shelter space for some TO miUion individual . 

At the same time we have phased out six SAGE direction centers and 
one combat center, a number of radars and five radar picket ^ip ^ 1 

defense forces were required to maintain one ship ^ station in th ^ 
Atlantic. However, the heavy seas in the Greenland- Iceland-U.K. 
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area caused continuous damage to the DER’s and seriously reduced the 
effectiveness of their radars, and their role has "been taken over by radar 
aircraft. 

But these adjustments represent only a beginning on the much larger 
task of adapting our defensive systems to the future threat. The more 
fundamental changes hinge on decisions which we have yet to make with 
respect to the NIKE-X and on congressional action on our Civil Defense 
Program. Thus there would be little point in further improving our 
defense against manned bombers unless we concomitantly improve our 
defenses against the ICBM and submarine -launched missile threat) including 
the defense of our population against fallout. The Continental Air and 
Missile Defense Forces Program which ve are proposing for the fiscal 
year 1965-69 period, therefore, must be considered an interim program - 
pending fundamental decisions on the NIKE-X and on Civil Defense. 


B. DEFENSE AGAINST MANNED BOMBERS 

As long as the Soviet Union continues to maintain a force of 
manned bombers capable of reaching U.S. targets, we must continue to 
support a defense against them. Moreover, since we must assume that the 
Soviet Union in an attack on the U.S. would strike first with its missiles 
and then with its manned bombers, our prime concern must be to ensure that 
the anti-aircraft system has a capability to survive the Soviet missile 
attack. 

1 . Semi-Automatic Ground Environment System (SAGE) 


As I pointed out last year, the heart of the entire aircraft 
control and warning network has been the semi-automatic ground environment 
(SAGE) system, which at that time consisted of 21 direction centers in the 
United States and one in Canada. None of the U.S. centers were hardened, 
seven were co-located with SAC forces, and two were located in close 
Droximitv to large cities. 



Since it was highly impractical to try to harden the entire SAGE 
system, particularly its communications links, we had no alternative but 
to construct a backup system which could operate independently of SAGE in 
the event the latter was seriously damaged or destroyed. Accordingly, we 
first reconstituted a manual backup to the SAGE system by establishing 
NORAD control centers at ZJ prime radar sites, thereby enabling those 
facilities to identify enemy aircraft and direct our interceptors agains 
them, in addition to performing their normal search and surveillance 
functions. Another group of prime radars was provided with a more 
limited ground control intercept capability and all the U.S. prime radars 
were linked by a new communications system, so that they could support 
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< - thp « rE svstem were destroyed. This effort entailed 
each other even if the SA ® otection and shielding for the crews, 

additional manpower, and fallout pro erf , en cy power facilities, 

as well as additional communications and emergency p 

The manual backup phase =° m ^ e ^ e ^° e ffecti^° “^-automatic 

immediately started the con ®^^ i t eons isting of 3^ stations 
Backup Interceptor Control ^ y of which will Be in Canada. The 31 

co-located with prime ra r » 2 _ jjQpjjj control centers which 

stations in the U.S. will mcl ude 2C > attorn by furnishing 
will be converted from manual to seen. . -phis program was 

them the necessary computers and relate q P * the first nine 

funded in fiscal year 1962-63 and, as 1965 and the balance 

centers will become fully operational i» flscaJ - 
in the next fiscal year. 

^ tonal four more SAGE direction centers 

When the BUIC system l' and one combined combat and 

- will be phased out, leaving eleven inthe U.S. ^ ^ ^ ^ a ^ 

direction center in Canada. It _ . the form 0 f BUIC rather than in 

providing the necessary backup u centers. The twelve remaining 

the form of overlapping or ^ ed ^f Lstem to operate, without overlap 
SAGE direction centers would permi essential peacetime and pre- 

Of sectors, which will be mstlaintLn continuous 

strike control functions. In p check out all intrusions, and 

surveillance of our air space in _ .. e pre . a ir battle period 

this the SAGE system can do quite bomber or a simultaneous manned 
SAGE could also prevent a Soviet , sin ce the Soviets 

homher-missile attack from catohl “® , y he per imeter of our radar warning 
would have to hold their bombers y i aunch ed. These functions can 

S-SES af^t^vf direction centers operating in 
Mode II, as by any larger number. 

But for the trans-attack 

alone would he °;L qU ^i°^GE direction centers backed up by the 3>+ 
vulnerability. The twel a much more viable system, since the 

BUIC stations, however, will P away f r0 m other prime targets and 

BUIC stations will be widely P y ICBM att ack. Furthermore, the 

would not offer -ry profitabl^targets for ^ ^ enable 

s ***** *—* 

total savings of $82 million per year. 


We pro pose, 
leaving 


combat centers in fiscal year 19 ®, 
The air defense of 
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or tripS^overage over most of the oounT^. For the t« we 
propose to retain this system pending the integration of ^Defense radar 
net ttth that of the Federal Aviation Agency, and fundamental Versions 
regarding other elements of the future manned bomber defense system. 


As shown on Table 3, we reduced the total number of search radar 
sites in fiscal years 1963-6^ by 7 through the elimination of 23 cl* 
sites (including the 17 I mentioned to you last year) and the edition 
of l6 new ones "to round o\rt the needed 

are 7 new radar sites being estab Listed - 

BMM in order to provide radar coverage for the BCMARC air defense 
missiles deployed along our northern border. These 7 radars were planned 
quite a feu years ago but will just he coming into operation during the 
current fiscal year. 


The reduction of 


I DEWLINE radars , _ 
announced last 



adjustments in equipment configuration; it WB ^ cS^in^Alask^and still 
intermediate EEWLINE stations in Canada andeight the 

ga s « s. 

period. 

As I have indicated previously the radar programs I teve de scribed 
mu=t he considered tentative because we are now working with the federal 
Aviatior Agency (FAA) on a plan to coordinate our radar coverage with 
theirs ye believe that an internetting of the two systems may permit a 
sizeable reduction in the total number of radars the DefenseDepartment 
and 6 FAA have to support. Some redundancy in radar coverage is obviously 
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carry out its peacetime function of air traffic control. There appears 
to be no good reason why these radars cannot also be used by the Defense 
Department in carrying out its responsibilities. 

2. Manned Interceptors 

As shown on Table 3, the manned interceptor force consists of about 
800 all-weather aircraft in the active units committed to the defense of 
the North American Continent. In addition there are about 550 Air 
National Guard aircraft, of which a few from each squadron are maintained 
on runway alert, and a number of Canadian squadrons committed to NORAD. 

Funds were requested in the fiscal year 1964 budget to provide 
additional facilities at 21 existing United States airfields to permit 
the dispersed deployment of around 25 percent of the active interceptor 
force for extended periods of time. These dispersal bases now have only 
a limited capability for the support of interceptor aircraft. 

We still plan to retain all available interceptor aircraft in the 
force throughout the fiscal year 1965” 69 period. As shown in Table 3j 
the number of aircraft will decline gradually because of attrition although 
by. the end of fiscal year 1969 ve will still have about 750 interceptors 
in the active force. The Air National Guard during this period will be 
considerably modernized by the replacement of the F-86's, F-lOO’s, and 
some F-89 , s with F-102's. By the end of fiscal year 1968 the continental 
defense aircraft elements of the Air National Guard will consist of 
200 F-89 , s and about 350 F-102’s and these will be continued through fiscal 
year 19^9» 

We believe that this force is appropriate for defense against what 
we presently foresee as a declining Soviet manned bomber threat. However, 
if the Soviets should deploy a new long-range bomber, which the intelligence 
community as a whole does not consider likely, we would have to re-evaluate 
the size and character of our interceptor force and particularly the need 
for modernization. 

3. Possible Future Manned Interceptors 

I informed the Committee last year that whether or not the Soviet 
Union actually deployed a new long-range bomber we intended to make a 
thorough study of the entire problem of modernizing our manned 
interceptor force. Such a study was completed by the Air Force last year. 

There are actually a number of aircraft already in production, 
under development, or in operation which could be adapted to the interceptor 
role, including the F-4, the A-5> the F-lll (TFX), and the C-135B, the 
last serving as an air-to-air missile platform. Still another possibility 





would be a completely new interceptor (iMl) based upon some of the latest 
work done on airframes and engines. One of the surprising conclusions 
of the Air Force study is that any one of these five systems would, for 
the same total program cost, provide roughly comparable defenses against 
a fairly wide range of possible bomber threats. 

Thus, the selection of an advanced interceptor would most likely 
have to be based on other considerations, for example, availability, the 
degree of confidence in system characteristics and in the cost estimates, 
vulnerability to no-warning and an intensive defense supression attack, 
dependence on ground control, usefulness in a TAC role, effectiveness 
against a supersonic bomber threat, etc. Each of the five alternative 
systems has its own particular strengths and weaknesses in terms of these 
"secondary” criteria. Selection of any one of these systems involves 
some kind of uncertainty. A mixed force of IMI’s and C-135 ,s would probably 
provide the most effective air defense against a large bomber threat, but 
deployment of both systems would hardly be justified in terms of cost. 
Against a supersonic bomber threat, the IMI would clearly be superior. 

Thus we have a number of good choices for a "follow-on” interceptor 
and we will continue to have these choices for some time. But until we 
can better discern the character of the future manned bomber threat and 
determine the proper balance among the three basic elements of our 
defensive posture, i.e., defense against manned bombers, defense against 
ICBM's and submarine -launched missiles, and civil defense, it would be 
premature to make the choice. Meanwhile we are proceeding with the 
production and improvement of the F-4, the development of the F-lll and 
development of a number of subsystems which might be needed by a new 
interceptor. 

4. Surface -to- Air Missiles 

As I pointed out last year the Air Force’s BOMARC missiles are 
concentrated on just eight soft bases and therefore are highly vulnerable 
to an initial ICBM attack. The present BOMARC force is made up of 195 
BOMARC-A and 188 BOMARC-B *s on launchers. Six of the eight BOMARC bases 
are partially equipped with the BOMARC-B. The BOMARC-A* s have a much 
shorter range than the BOMARC-B* s - 200 miles vs. 400 miles \ the A s 
have no low altitude capability while the B*s do. Accordingly, we now 
propose to phase out the "A" missiles in fiscal year 19^5 with a saving 
in annual operating costs of $10 million. We propose to retain the B 
missiles in the force through the programing period, as shown on Table 3- 
The 188 BOMARC-B* s will be distributed over six bases. 

NIKE-HERCULES continues to be a very useful air defense weapon 
system. Together with the Missile Master and Birdie control systems, 
NIKE-HERCULES can operate independently of SAGE and will also be able to 
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operate together vith the BUIC semi-automatic "backup system. Accordingly 
we plan to continue the HERCULES force intact through at least fiscal 
year 1969, hut with the Army National Guard taking on an increasing share 
of the on-site operation. By the end of fiscal year 19^5 theGuard will 
he operating jHH NIKE -HERCULES missiles and the active Army and we 

tentatively plan to continue this division of responsibility throughout 
the program period, as shown on Table 3* 

The older N IKE-AJAX operated by the Army National Guard will be 
completely phased out this fiscal year. 

In the fall of 1962, in response to the Cuban crisis, we added 72 
NIKE-HERCULES to the Continental Air and Missile Defense Forces for 
deploy ment in Florida, raising the total number of NIKE-HERCULES from 
HjSHat the end of fiscal year 1962 to fggg by the end of fiscal year 
1963 , the number we now plan to cont inue in the for ce. At the same time 
we added HpHHBi of the HAWK to the Continental 

Air and Missile Defense Forces for deployment in Florida and these 
missiles will also be continued in the forces through the programing 
period. 

I informed the Committee last year that we proposed to re-locate 
20 NIKE-HERCULES batteries either to the Midwestern part of the U.S. to 
defend our hardened ICBM forces and military control centers, or to the 
Southeast to protect cities in that area. These units are now located 
at soft SAC bases and at Thule, Greenland. Since the soft SAC aircraft 
bases would be prime targets for Soviet ICBM attack, NIKE-HERCULES 
batteries would not be very effective at such installations, but they 
could be of considerable value in defending hard missile sites and 
control centers against a follow-on attack by Soviet manned bombers. 

We now plan to redeploy 22 HERCULES batteries during fiscal year 
1965 and fiscal year 1966, mostly for the protection of our hard missile 
sites. Multiple launch areas will be prepared for all of the fire units 
in order to reduce their vulnerability to a defense suppression attack. 
The initial cost of this redeployment is estimated at about $50 million 
in fiscal year 1965. However, the contribution these NIKE-HERCULES 
batteries can make to the defense of our hard ICBM and control sites is 
well worth this cost. At the very least, they would force the Soviets to 
program either a large number of strategic missiles or a combination of 
missiles and aircraft against each of the hard sites - thus making the 
cost of destroying any one of them extremely expensive. The specific 
re-siting plan is still under study, but a decision will be reached soon. 

C. DEFENSE AGAINST ICBM ATTACK 

A defense against ICBM attack continues to be the most difficult 
problem confronting us in the Continental Air and Missile Defense Forces 
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active defense against 


Program. The problem involves both warning and an 
the attaching missiles. 

1. Ballistic Missile Early Warning System (BMEWS) 


BMEWS is our primary warning ^ a “ S ^^ i 2reera^d; 1 Clear, 

attack All three stations of this system - at Thule, or 
M~ka a£i Fylingdales, U.K. - are now in operation. 




While it is conceivable that the s ° vi ® t j Unl ° 1 ? C °^ d i ^notTVery 
BMEWS hv launching an ICBM attack over the Antarctic, it is no ry 

likely^ contingency since both the accuracy ^ tte jeg gload 
missile would be sign ificantly reduced,.^ - - ! ; 


’•> •' 1 v . <v - il ® ainst an attack from a more likely 

be able to provide adequate warning. 


Missile Defense Alarm System (MIDAS ) 








4. Bomb Alarm System 

The Bomb Alarm System is designed to provide automatic detection of 
nuclear detonations at selected sites in the iroRM area rf responsibrlrty 
and to relay this information immediately -^^omaticaily^o ^centra 1 

SK operation^ now for 2ft — 

of about $4 million annually. 

Another, more sophisticated system, ^ ( Nuclear Detonation 
Detection and Reporting System) has been Proposed. JOffiTS woul^be 
designed to provide timely information to elements of the National 

® ^ +/-> A+hpr military commands and to civilian 

«» - 

detonations in the United States for purposes ofdamageassessment^ 
fallout prediction. The first phase of the system - a four-site compx 
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centered on the Washington, Baltimore, Norfolk area - should he completed 
hy the end of the current fiscal year. Depending upon the results of 
tests of this complex during fiscal year 19&5 an h further technical 
studies to he conducted under the direction of the Defense Communications 
Agency, a nationwide system is a future possibility. The cost of these 
studies in fiscal year 196? is estimated at $0.5 million. 


5. NIKE-X and NIKE- ZEUS 


Last year, for the reasons which X outlined at the time, the 
Department of Defense initiated a major program for the development of a 
new anti-missile defense system, NXKE-X, in place of the NXKE-ZEUS then 
undergoing test and evaluation. At the same time, the NIKE- ZEUS program 
was limited to the study of re-entry phenomena and defense techniques, 


The NIKE-X is designed to provide three improvements over the NIKE- 
ZEUS system: (a) A high acceleration missile, SPRINT, which would he fast 

enought to provide t ime for atmo spj^ic di scr^^ationhyalAowin^mo^ 
re-entering objects 

before the SPRINT has to he fired; (h) A Multi-func tion Array R adar (MAR) 
wh ich would have the capability to a cquire and track MH9HHS 
■BH ^hus reducing the probability that 
the system’s rate of fire could be limited by saturating the radar; and 
(c) Components which could be sufficiently hardened to make direct attack 
on the system unprofitable. 



A small proportion (about 10 percent) of the missiles in each battery 
would be NIKE-ZEUS in order to provide a capability for above atmosphere 
and extra range interception, where circumstances -permit. This capability 
would complicate the enemy’s problem, since he could not depend on his 
missile being intercepted only after it had re-entered the atmosphere. 



The continued testing of the NIKE-ZEUS and preliminary studies of 
the NXKE-X system’s characteristics and effectiveness provide grounds 
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for believing that the technical problems of at least a P^l^defense^ 
aca^nst a -ballistic missile attack may be solved within the next several 
years. 'The NIKE-ZEUS test program has met with ^ ful 

fc gjgjH actual intercepts attempted at Kwajalein Island, ^^^^euccessful 
^^■unsuccessful. While such tests do not accurately simulate combat 
™™ inn , theY are sufficiently realistic to establish confidence in the 
aystem’s mijor components. Developmental missile firing ana component 
testing have also continued at the White Sands Missile Range and a 
NIKS 7EUS tracking radar installed at Ascension Island has been collecting 
SS of ICBM re-en4 boaies launched down the Atlantic Missile Range. 

Analyses of the NIKE-X system completed to date provide some basis 
for the belief that the three critical characteristics required of the 
system which I described earlier, can eventually be satisfied. However, 

Z:,or problems have yet to be solved before we f “ B tem 

upon Which to consider a decision to produce and deploy the system. Three 

Droiects already underway, will contribute importantly to this end. (a) 

A ZEUS discrimination radar was installed at Kwajalein in September 1963 
anfover theText year should produce a considerable = t of ^°^tion 
co-cerning discrimination techniques against various ty^es of] penetratio 
aids?b)A proto- type Multi-function Array Radar (MAR) will be installed 
“t W Sands Missile Range in June 1964, and several other phased- 
^- ra a“ vm also be tested during the next year thus contributing 
importantly to our knowledge of this type of radar technoio^, and (c) 
Components of the SPRINT missile will be static-tested in 1964, 
full-scale SPRINT test is scheduled for late 19^5. 

By next year, therefore, we should have considerably 
information upon which to base a judgment on thetectoical feasibility 
of the NIKE-X system. A large 

and economic problems, however, must st-11 be ^, 2 + "be 

ballistic missile defense system can De deployed. Components must be 
developed to withstand very high accelerations and temperatures. 
Manufacturing techniques must be devised for the productior^^ 
thousands of efficient, reliable tubes and components^ 


in delays and increases in costs. 



Far more important: the effectiveness of an active ballistic missile 

defense system in saving lives depends in large part upon the existence 
of an adequate civil defense system. Indeed, in the absence of adequate 
fallout shelters, an active defense might not significantly increase the 
proportion of the population surviving an "all out nuclear attack. 

Offensive missiles could easily be targeted at points outside the defended 
area and thereby achieve by fallout what otherwise would have to be 
achieved by blast and heat effects. For this reason the very austere 
civil defense program recommended by the President, which I will 
later, should be given priority over procurement and deployment of any 
major additions to the active defenses. 

Moreover, before we make the huge investment required for the deploy- 
ment of an anti-ballistic missile defense system, we must carefully 
consider what additional civil defense measures might be required for the 
population. The effectiveness of the NIKE-X system against attacks 
employing decoys would vary with the altitude at which the incoming warheads 
must be engaged. The lower the altitude, the better the chances of 
discrimination, but the greater the chance that the weapon might be 
detonated before it is intercepted. But, the lower the altitude at which 
the weapon is detonated, the higher the blast and thermal effects on the 
ground for any given yield. Thus, to the extent that we can protect the 
population against the blast and heat of a nuclear explosion, we can wait 
longer before engaging an enemy missile ana can thus be surer tha 
engage "the warhead^ not a decoy. 

Finally, we would have to continue and perhaps improve our defenses 
against manned bombers since the NIKE-X alone could not defend cities 
against a bomber attack or cruise missiles. 

Accordingly, we propose to continue the NIKE-X as a high priority 
research and development program without any commitment at this time to 
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its ultimate production and deployment. A decision to commence 
procurement in fiscal year 1966 , if such a decision is found warranted at 
that time, would permit the deployment of the system "beginning in 19^9- 70 > 
with complete deployment by 1972-73* The NIKE-ZEUS test program will be 
completed in fiscal year 1965 . 

D. DEFENSE AGAINST SUBMARINE-LAUNCHED MISSILES 

Second only in importance to defense against ICBM attack is the 
problem of defense against submarine -launched missiles. The solution to 
this problem entails three different types of capabilities: 

(1) The detection and tracking of enemy submarines. 

(2) The destruction of these submarines before they have an 
opportunity to launch their missiles. 

(3) The detection, tracking, and destruction of the missiles 
once they have been launched. 

To help provide the first capability, we have an undersea 

* * 

; ■ 4 ,' ■" ^ V *■' * * - '/ ' / ‘ ( - V 




Recognizing the growing seriousness of the missile- launching sub- 
marine thrfat, we are continuing a very ambitious research and development 

effort in the submarine detection area. This effort, known collectx jr 

as TRIDENT, is included in the Research and Development Program. 



We are also supporting a large-scale ex^rmentaleffor^nthelong 
range active detection of enemy submarines. This project known as ARTEMIS, 
is directed at extending our basic knowledge of sonar techniques, particu- 
larly in acoustics, a science which is vital to the long range detection 
and surveillance problem. The 1965 Research and Development Program will 
also support continued work on the development of aircraft-monitored sono- 
buoys, still another approach to the difficult surveillance and tracking 
problems . 


, '• •• 1 the detection systems under development, can only 

provide informati^^the presence and location of enemy submarines. 

Ee struct ion of the submarines, the second capability, must be accomplished 
by the ships, aircraft, and submarines of the Navy s anti-submarine 
warfare forces which I will discuss in detail under the heading of General 
purpose Forces. 

With regard to the third capability, we do not now have any 
significant defense against missiles once they are launched by enemy 
submarines. Our principal active defense capability against submarine- 
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launched missiles lies in our system for detecting, tracking, and destroy- 
ing the submarines before they can launch their missiles. 

We have, however, been studying and testing the feasibility of 
modifying certain radars to give them a capability for detecting missiles 
launched from submarines. These tests were successful and we are now 
about to modify selected air defense radars on the East, West, and Gulf 
Coasts to give them some capa bility against shorter range missiles launched 
from submarines thereby providing at least a few minutes of 

warning. About $7 million was included in the fiscal year 1964 budget for 
this purpose, $ 15-9 million is included in the 1965 budget, and $5*5 
million will be required in fiscal year 1966 , making a total of about 
$28 million. The NIKE-X system, if we decide to deploy it, would then 
provide the primary capability against submarine -launched missiles. 


E. 


SPACE SURVEILLANCE 


Although attack from enemy satellites is not a very likely threat 
for the immediate future, it is a possibility and we must develop the 
necessary techniques and equipment now so that we could quickly provide a 
defense if the need should ever arise. The first element of such a 
capability is to be able to detect and track all objects in orbit, which 
is now being done through the Space Detection and Tracking System (SPADATS) 
under the control of NORAD. SPADATS is a combination of the Navy's Space 
Surveillance (SPASUR) system and the Air Force's SPACETRACK. Data from 
this consolidated system, plus additional informa tion from scientific 
centers , o ther military systems such as BMEWS and 

fiBHBQI and Alaska, are fed to the surveillance center at NORAD where a 
catalog of all space objects is maintained. 


A new large phased-array prototype radar will be installed this 
spring at Eglin Field, Florida, thus greatly increasing the capability of 
the system to track and classify large numbers of orbiting objects. For 


Further improvements to SPADATS are proposed for fiscal year 1965* 
including initiation of research and development on high accuracy radar 
tracking techniques which would improve our ability to identify and 
intercept satellites. 



Work will also be continued on the Satellite Inspector project 
designed to develop equipment and techniques for inspecting objects in 
space in order to determine whether they are friendly or hostile. Because 
of the potential importance of a workable satellite inspection system, we 
are also providing funds to explore other possible approaches. The 
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Advanced Research Projects Agency’s (ARPA) "budget for the current fiscal 
year includes funds for the study of the feasibility of developing ground- 
based techniques for determining satellite characteristics. Much of the 
technology that would be required for such a capability is closely related 
to ARPA’s Project DEFENDER and the studies will be carried out in 
conjunction with that project. 



F. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


The Continental Air and Missile Defense Forces I have outlined will 
require Total Obligational Authority of $1.8 billion in fiscal year 19o5- 
A comparison with prior fiscal years is shown below: 

($ Billions, Fiscal Years) 

1962 1962 
Original Final 

Total Obligational 

Authority 2.2 2.1 


1963 1964 1965 

Actual EstTTnated Proposed 

1.9 1.9 1-8 




IV. GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 


The General Purpose Forces include most of the Arum’s combat and 
combat support units, virtually all Navy units, all Marine Corps units, 
and the tactical units of the Air Force. These are the forces upon 
which we rely to perform the entire range of combat operations short of 
general nuclear war. 

A. THE RETIREMENT 

Although we have made a great deal of progress during the last two 
years in exploring and defining the broad requirements for General Purpose 
Forces, the size and character of these forces are more difficult to 
determine than that of strategic forces. This is so for several reasons: 

1. The vide variety of possible contingencies they must be prepared 
to meet - ranging from counterinsurgency operations in such 
places as Vietnam to a large-scale conventional or tactical 
nuclear war in Europe. 

2. The many uncertainties regarding the size, disposition, 
readiness, and effectiveness of the opposing forces they may 
have to engage . 

3 . The close interdependence of our General Purpose Forces with 
those of our Allies around the world, particularly in the NATO 
area . 

4 . The relatively more important role that the reserve components 
play in the General Purpose Forces. 

5 . The interaction between the size of the forces and the ability to 
deploy them rapidly to wherever they may be needed. 

6 . The sheer n umb er and diversity of the units, capabilities, weapons, 
equipment, and supplies involved. 

Although one of the major objectives of our General Purpose Forces is 
to keep open as many useful military options as possible, we must recognize 
that we cannot hope to be fully prepared to meet every conceivable contin- 
gency and, for that matter, neither can our opponents. Moreover, the record 
shows that our ability to predict contingencies is quite limited. Accord- 
ingly, ve must build into our General Purpose Forces a capability to deal 
with both the kind of contingencies we judge to be most likely and the kind 
we judge to be most vital to the security of the United States and the free 
world. 


For example, a large-scale Soviet attack on Western Europe, while not 
one of the most likely contingencies, would be extremely dangerous to our 



, ia /-* ottttip i us to respond, immediately with whatever force 
own security, and would 005) w ith tactical nuclear weapons, if 

was needed to halt the t "ovide in our General Purpose Forces 

>« • 

both with and without nuclear weapons. 

But the capability to deal with the 

tingency does not necessarily giv scale We learned that 

vitt the more likely ones at the lower J*^* SC *“ ini ^/ and tactics 
lesson in VietDao. The kinds of the most 

required for counterinsurgency “^^^er to-ing the balance of 

likely type of contingency we are apt Rencounter dur^ ^ ^ 

this decade, are quite differen involving the use of tactical 

conventional wars, not be provided in our general 

"0“ rS'J?or« own^use and to assist in training the forces 
of other free world nations. 

Falling between Rse R = R 

Forcer^d^TwitTsuch contingencies must also be available. 

As X informed the Co-U^r-r. ^sjrtied alarge —rtf 

limited war situations and examin S^ile verecognize the limitations 

forces we would need to deal vi ^^”3 Tn assessing the 
of these studies, they were o gr forces to cope with such 

capabilities of our ground and air tacUcal case£ in more than 

situations in various parts of the woria, 
one place at the same time . 

On the basis of these analyses, we concluded last year that: 
of available forces. 

= *” y 

important at this time than more military units . 

U.S. forces. 

aggressions in regions other than Europe. 


1 . 


2 . 


3 - 


k. 
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5 With regard to Europe, the presently programed U.3. forces, 

5 ' together with the present forces of other NATO countries woula 
not be able to contain an all-out conventional Soviet attack 
without invoking the use of nuclear weapons. 

Our continuing study of this problem during the last year has not 
significantly altered these conclusions, with one important exception. An 
intensive study of the size and character of Communist ground forces has 
convinced us that our ability to deal with conventional attacks in Europe 
is greater than had previously been supposed. I have been convinced for 
some time, as have many members of Congress, that ve have been over- 
estimating the size and capability of the Communist ground forces. These 
inflated estimates have led, in turn, to an unduly pessimistic^ view of our 
prospects in non-nuclear war. Actually, the problems we face in this area 
are related more to readiness, deployment capability and certain shortages 
in equipment and stocks than they are to overall manpower levels or defense 
budgets . 



It is clear, therefore, that numbers of divisions, alone, are not a 
good measure of combat effectiveness. Manning, non-divisional combat 
support forces and levels of equipping and supply must also be takeninto 
account. These are the factors which give the divisions their staying 
power". U.3. mechanized divisions, for example, are backed up by about 
two and a half times as many non-divisional ccmbat support personnel, e.g. , 
corps artillery, combat engineers, etc. as their Soviet counterparts. The 
U S divisions have far more personnel in maneuvering units, more engineers 
and signal units, and more light armored personnel carriers, and far more 
organic aircraft available in support than Soviet divisions. 

Because of the wide differences in the maiming, equipping, support, 
etc of the various national forces, it is extremely difficult to make any 
direct comparisons between the NATO and Warsaw Pact forces, or even f“®6 
the national forces of each of the alliances. Moreover, many other important 
factors including esprit de corps and leadership must be taken tato^coun^ 
Nevertheless, it is clear that U.3. divisions and their combat support forces 
have' about twice as many men as their Soviet counterparts, and they are better 
equipped . 
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ninn e: ( 2 ) Until these re quirements are met L 
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attack even if such an attack were limited to non-nuclear means, would 
the use of tactical nuclear weapons on our part. 

Although the current force that 

of HATO, ve are still same ons ana three separate 

the present U>S. divisions, is a 

regiments, plus PMkHI our responsibilities for 
fair share of the total requor^ent, consid^S ^ fj>r supporting allies 

f/tteVoru! Accord^ 

ss.*e rxr?^«sr«. s* ^ - 

Ministers last December. 

Some progress ^^fbimon, 

our NATO partners have increased the ^ is becoming increasingly 

from $18.7 billion to $20 bi on^ ^ ^ overall increase in defense 

clear that the real problem i -ffovt particular ly in the deployment 

r£nxa^:. l £H ,-sr^.r s-.s£ «-.£»*•• 

o» fi-1 pa*: «°f •» S SrEiS»'5SSSX,1X I XiXa« 

date have concerned themselves with attack. I believe it 
Europe against the Bloc s major cap ^- 3^ gt conventional forces for 

is at least equally important that __ lln or ^ other contingencies 

use in contingencies which may s either case, our ability to 

Uhose course is hard for us now elt^ ^ ^ sor ^ 

put pressure on the Soviets ®- cr . , + m0 ves without using nuclear 

depend on our ability to make size of the 

weapons. In this connection, their disposition and their mobility. 

sss ;rxx‘*«”T^i.'s..rn * «■ «» - »» «~- 

are with regard to 



of HATO. For example, the bulk 01 In fact m0 st Bloc air- 

2y?2S ^~Lh^ i£>rt£t HATO targets from available bases. 



air defenses would force 


especially at the low altitudes at which our 
them to fly- 

The NATO tactical air forces, however, have ^ V “ k ' 

^vanta^es? h, |WTO n Src^ft C »e^pre^mtly^Mncertra^d^on^too^f^w^airfi e 13 s 

^■srsisrwM 

properly trained personnel. which I will discuss later in 

=?-•£ is - 

— 5y\rsss - 

ground forces in Europe. 

la our ju^ent S ^ t S»^!L2^ , KS £?£.- 

S S iHhfS e principal P-hl^e^to 

with*" important 6 contingencies^ “ wtuSscu.. this particular problem when 
I talk, about the shipbuilding program. 

in summary, our «*£*?£** ^onlrtoL^ S£ we,^ 
case of a massive attack by th active forces for the initial 

together with our allies, : haj® ® ediately resorting to nuclear weapons. It 
stages of a conflict, l^ponent units rapidly at 

would, however, be necessary -nrovide the additional forces needed to 

— ^ *“ - “ 

lift. 

our capability for dealing with Co ^"^t^^sistance 
importantly influenced by congress ona large extent, are designed to 

Program. Our general Purpose °rc^ > Thus, the s i 2e and quality of the 
support our Allies around th * bearing on our own requirements for 

forces of our Allies have an 5 P °K e lSo1rea and the Far East, the 

forfef th6y laCt iD ^ 
respects our readiness and combat power. 

MATO Allies are now in a much better position to 

euppoiffheS Sur^t 

^ eC ° n0miC 




assistance These countries have the manpower, but they do not have the 
neededveaponftnd materiel; and, in some cases, they cannot even meet 
their military payrolls from their own resources. For these countries, 
military assistance — and in selected cases, economic assistance as well 
is absolutely essential if they are to continue to play their proper 
role in the collective defense of the free world. 

There is no question in my mind that where the nations involved have 
the will to defend their independence we can help them best by 
the required materiel, training and budgetary support for - their mlitary 
forces instead of increasing our own general purpose forces. While we 
must always be prepared to meet our military obligations to our allies, U 
is in the interest of the entire free world for nations threatened by 
Communist attack or subversion to defend themselves insofar as p 
without direct intervention by U.S. military forces. Thus, from every 
•noint of view it is in our own national interest to help provide these 
nations with both the military and the economic means to defend themselves, 
todeed we are still convinced that dollars spent for military assistance 
can often make a much greater contribution to the collective tefene 
the free world and thus to our own security than an equal number of dol- 
lars spent for our own forces. 

ssrs s 

Communist aggression can do much to forestall the nee 

military effort later when the situation has already deteriorated, Thus* 
ttere is a £eat premium on highly ready reserye forces which can augment 
quickly our active forces. 

Because the time element is so important in limited war 
we must also take into account other means for reducing reaction time in 
our evaluation of the general purpose forces requirements. 

(1) The deployment, in advance of aggression, of suitable U.S. 
forces to potential trouble areas, 

(2) Measures to maintain the readiness of the forces held in 

^ ' strategic reserve in the U.S. for quick deployment overseas, 

(3) Adequate airlift and sealift to move additional forces to 
the place of need; and 

(1+) The prepositioning of equipment and supplies in potential 
trouble areas overseas. 
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In some of the situations we have studied, ve have found that our 
ability to move forces promptly and support them in combat overseas is 
the limiting factor and not the number of divisions available. 

All of these considerations -- the broad range of military capa- 
bilities required, the coordination of our efforts with those of 
antes! the close relationship between our own military Program oni the 
assistance we give our allies, the abilities of our reserve components, 
and the various alternatives we have for increasing our readiness -- 
must be taken into account in determining the requirements for general 
purpose forces. 

B. ARM? GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 
1. Active Forces 

regular Army divisions will have been reorganized on the ROAD concept, 

increasing their non-nuclear firepower ana tacticai mobility, 
and significantly increasing their organizational flexibility. 

Major increases were also made. in non-divisional ^port units— ^ 

artiliery, GOOTORAL^atSioLLill be phased out by 

of the liquid fuel REDSTONE an QTOGEANT and PERSHING battalions. 

2“ £iSf SJlir-w ;» 

The number o. Special rorces o P floubled and their overall 

a "W «“ 

substantially increased. 

planned for fiscal year ^5 ^ 1 ^ 15 ,OOO Ben ,, ith ^ 

"red ^ 

hattalion size force was e^anded to * 1 ^ strength. Full- 

late in fiscal year 1*5- Joint 
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Howze Board two years ago. 

There are a number of other p^rt of the ROAD 

forces as compared with last year. P freed by the phase- 

reorganization in Europe, to use some a ^ev airborne brigade. This 

out of the infantry battle “ contL^oy for which this 

is no longer necessary, i f asm ^ d b the ra pid deployment of forces now 
brigade was required can be covered by the rap ^ now 

in the U.S. Moreover, we /t nl^ope . This capability would 

have i been V eliminated°had U the^additional brigade been formed. 

Forces Group in a t the end of fiscal year 19&1. 

be increased to 

In the surface-to-surface 1 ^ 0 ^ Jtt&s decided 

year is the elimination of ^ J ix other weapons such as the improved 
that in view of the rapid intr uc^ h0V itzers, and the potential savings 
HONEST JOHN, the ll^mn gun, toe ^ ° tl £ t be applied to higher 

pri^rpro?Bmrthesf r unitf should be phased out earlier than originally 
planned . 

A number of important changes have ^^^^^^th'the Continental 
defense program. As I mentioned earli attalion of HERCULES and two battalions 
Air and Missile Defense Program, one ^ For ces to the 

of HAWK were transferred from de c ense 0 f southern Florida. The 

Continental ^^nse Forces for the def increa se hy two as previously 

number of HERCULES battalions, however, 

planned. nf _ aiT defense missile 

Last year we had planned to one battalion 

while, we are exploring alternative J dlscuss this effort in greater 
ment in the forward bat ^ e “ ea esearch ^ Development Program, 
detail in connection vith the Kesearc 

2. Army Reserve Components 

T-.o years ago flr " or ‘‘’d 1 "® 
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completed last summer and, in fact, the units completed their summer 
training under their new designations. All of the Army Reserve and 
Guard divisions are new organized under the new ROAD concept. 


But, as we anticipated last year, the Army’s reserve components 
have suffered a heavy turnover of personnel and their paid drill training 
strength as of December 31* 1963 (about 6l8,100), is no greater than it 
was at the end of fiscal year 1962, when 78*200 reservists called up in 
1961 were still on active duty. However, there is one significant 
difference - the condition of the reserve component units is superior to 
what it was two years ago, because: (a) All units must now maintain at 

least 90 percent M03 qualified personnel; (b) The reserve components must 
apply the same high recruiting standards used for enlistment in the active 
Amy; (c) No units are permitted to exceed their authorized strength; and 
(d) Personnel on paid drill training status are required to meet specific 
standards of attendance and performance. 

In accordance with the desires of the Congress, we programed for 
the Army’s reserve components a paid drill strength of 700,000 for end 
fiscal year 1964, but we budgeted for only about 665*000, the level which 
we thought they could actually achieve by the end of that year. We now 
estimate that they will reach a level of only about 640,000 by the end of 
the current fiscal year. For end fiscal year 1965* therefore, ve again 
propose to program a total of 700*000, but budget for a total of 680,000 - 
395*000 for the Army National Guard and 285*000 for the Army Reserves - the 
numbers ve believe can actually be attained. 

Although the Army’s reserve components have not reached the paid 
drill training strength estimated last year, the realignment of the forces 
has gone well. They have now a larger proportion of their drill pay 
strength in the higher priority categories - the on-site air defense units, 
the units to reinforce the active Army, the brigades, the training and base 
units, and the six high priority divisions and their support, as shown on 
Table 5. A much smaller proportion of the total strength is now in the 
lower priority divisions. In terms of readiness, the reserve components 
have made less progress, but there has still been a distinct improvement. 
Faster progress towards the achievement of the readiness goals will be 
one of our major objectives in the coming fiscal year. 

3. Amy Procurement 

One of our major General Purpose Forces objectives in the last three 
years has been to build stocks of weapons, equipment, ammunition, and 
supplies to balanced levels which would enable the Amy to engage in combat 
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for sustained periods of time. Until the Contingency War Plans can be 
fully translated into logistical requirements, we have decided to provide 
initial equipment for a 22-division force (l6 active and 6 reserve com- 
ponent divisions) plus sufficient combat consumables (attrition ° f e( l ui P‘ 
ment, replacement spares, annnunition, etc.) to maintain l6 divisions and 
their s importing forces in combat for the entire period * etwe ^ 
the time when our production lines would be able to catch up with the 
rate of combat consumption (D to P). This objective villi* 
met bv the fiscal year 1964 procurement program. In the three fiscal year 
1962-64 we will have applied about $8.1 billion for Array procurement 
compared with about $5-0 billion in the three preceding fiscal years. 

T _ fiscal vear 1965 we propose to eliminate the remaining major 
deficits Sdf^erever feasible, to adjust production schedules to 
minlmur^sustainlng rates in order to keep the production lines going^ 

We have also continued our intensive review of combat requlrementsand 
we have found a number of places where reductions can be made in estimated 
consumption without any adverse impact on ccmbat effectiveness, 
examole. we found that the schedule for the deployment of farces which the 
Array used to compute requirements was far too optimistic. a deploy- 

3at consumption needs were inflated. The more realisticrates of deplqy 
ment now being used have permitted some reduction in ^quirements for both^ 
fiscai vears 1964 and 1965 . Other changes in the fiscal year 19&A pro 

5 

year 19^5 is about Jj>2.1 billion. 

Because of the large number and variety of individual “line ite ^ 
in the^Ws procurement list I will again limit nyselX to a discussion of 
the teo^a?egories shown on Table 6, mentioning only the most important 
items within each category. 

a. Aircraft 

The fiscal year 1965 budget provides ^million ^f-urement^ 
of 1,182 aircraft (and spares and repair Parts) about 13^ercent 
fiscal year 1964 but about 30 percent more than fiscal year 19&3 

. . +VlA single item in this category is the purchase of 900 

z&jzsszxssi. s 
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transporting troops, cargo and casualties). The fiscal year 1965 purchase 
will bringthe Army's inventory to 2,350 compared with an inventory 
objective of 3,200 aircraft. 

The fiscal year 1965 procurement of 72 CH-47B CHIH00K medium trans- 
port helicopters will bri^the total inventory of 

with its predecessor, the MOJAVE, to 68 percent of the objective of 425 
aircraft. 

Three manufacturers are currently building light observation heli- 
copter (^H) test vehicles for the Army to be delivered this year After 
comparative tests are conducted one design will ^ - 

propose to procure 88 helicopters of the vi^g desig^and . *£9-^ 

included for this purpose in tne ilscaj. year xyvj 6 . ^ 

observation hflicopte^U be used to modernize the inventory whrch is made 

up primarily of OH- 13/23* s * 

_ , ..-p, qc; fixed-wing and 67 rot ary -wing trainer 

We also propose to procure » nxea , 

aircraft in fiscal year 1965 , at a cost of $8 million. 

After reviewing the Army's requirements for fixed-wing aircraft it 
was determined that there was no needfor further Procurement of the 
CARIBOU after fiscal year 1963 , and MOHAWK, after fiscal year 19 

b. Missiles 

♦w.s'S’uC" "SS^S’SS SS- 

*, «< ssp 

hawk ground support equipment and^lete^ bg^ ^port equipment ana 
$2 million has been included ^ HERCUlES^ener^^upp ^ did not 

related engineering services. y mauler an air defense weapon 

approve funds ^ the initial^procurement^f MAUI®, « a 

designed for use in the forw ^tl results of that study, we are 

complete reappraisal of MAUI®. ™e 

not proposing any procurement for that missile. 

faring 

" S S ... S S 

the Federal Republic of Germa ^' t0 str etch out procurement of our 

saaaaa 1 throueh 
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l £ t • ' : iSii ref or e , we 

increasing the quick reaction capability of the PERSHING force. 



We have decided to initiate procurement of 139 of the EEDEIE man- 
carried missiles in fiscal year 1964 using the $7-9 million appropriated for 
this numose bv the Congress in fiscal year 1963. In fiscal yearl965 we 

"'T^TSTSS S4SS a 

Sib'S. missile lest^rS* ««« ““““ *»“ S'S’EvSTthT 
ment has been accomplished to warrant starting procurement and leaving the 

decision on total inventory objectives for later. 

Last year, I indicated that adequate numbers of HONEST JOHH rockets 
would be available to meet the inventory objective, thereby implying tha 
the 196! procurement would be the last. During the past year, as a result 
of an Army study of fire support requirements in Europe, we increased the 
number^of^ HONEST JOHN’S provided to th^eventh Army, and we ^ therefore 
planned a further final procurement rockets in 1965. j 

together with a number of other HONEST JOHN’S being released to th e Army 
by the Marine Corps should fully satisfy the inven ory req 

The Army's budget also includes a request for procure- 

ment of two new missile weapon systems. The first, 
combination gun/launcher anti-tank weapon system using either a 

projectile or a missile, and will b e_used on the General 





The second new missi le, ko^Tom Lfpo^sibly 

the UTTIE°JOm No' decision has yet been made to deploy ^ 

to shorten the procurement leadtime, we are requesting $4.3 * or zae 

first 8 missiles and $6.7 million for necessary initial preproductio 

engineering. 

About $24 million is Included in the budget for missile spares. 
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c. Weapons and Combat Vehicles 

The $236.8 million fiscal year 1965 request for weapons and ccmbat 
vehicles is $159.4 million less than the $396.2 million budgeted in fiscal 
year 1964. 

We have decided to discontinue all rifle procurement for the .toy in 
fiscal years 1964-65 except for the 85,000 Afi-15 s (near o.esignated tWo), the 
£*£ rifle now included ir. the fiscal year 1?64 program. The toy^s current 
inventory objective is about 1.8 million rifles. On hand or due fromtne H-l4 
u'ro'-ran are 1.1 million rifles; 85,000 li-lS's have been ordered; and there are 
=ti£ about 1.1 million K-l rifles available in inventory. In view of the 
unconing field evaluation of the M-l6, the expected completion of service tests 
of the Special Pam ose Individual Weapon (SPIW) in fiscal year 19^5, and our 
relatively good overall rifle inventory position, I believe ve can safety ter- 
minate M-l4 procurement. 

With respect to the M-60 machine gun, another member of the 7.62ml. 
f ami lyof small arms, we plan to stretch out the fiscal year 1 9 64 Production 
quantity through fiscal year 1965 in order to maintain an active production 
base for this weapon. Sufficient stocks will be available to meet initial 
equipment objectives for the entire 22-division force. 

Technical difficulties have caused some slippage in the 
nrocram for the M-73 7.62mm machine gun. We plan to reduce the fisc y 
^^procurement to 2,400 (compared with 3,175 previously planned) and spread 
this c^Uty over fiscal years 1 9 64 and 1965. This amount will be adequate 
to equip all related vehicles and precludes the necessity for any fiscal 
year 1965 financing. 


‘ , •*. -f* « * 

: " V- • 
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An additional 193 M-578 Ught Recovery Vehicles will be purchased in 
fiscal^e^ ^65 for about 5 $l6 million. This will bring stocks to about 
85 percent of the inventory objective. 

ions lead time Sl-bom/assault^vehicle, 

weapon system, mentioned earlier, will replace the 15-41 light -anh ana 
K-56 self-propelled 90mm gun. 
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The fiscal year 196 4 program for the M-U3 armored personnel carriers 
originally provided for0BBBB This vehicle shares a cornon 
chassis with the T-257, self-propelled mortar carrier and the M-5T7 
command post vehicle. In order to sustain the production base for a longer 
period of time, we now plan to reduce the 1964 procurement of M-113 a to 


"of carrier^to the minimum sustaining rate of Thus 

for 1965 we propose procurement of 175 command post vehicles, 17501™ 
mortar carriers and 850 M-113 personnel carriers at a total cost of about 
$37^^ llion^whi chwill essentially complete all of the initial equipment 
requirements for the M-113 and the M-577 vehicles. 

For M-60 tanks we propose a procurement of - 

Together with the programs for combat engineer 

■^J^e^ndth^Iraoredv^icle launched bridge, both of 
M-60 chassis, this procurement will en able us to keep a production line 
operating at a minimum sustaining rate tanks or tank ohassis thrOUgh 

the fiscal year 1965 procurement. 

d. Tactical and Support Vehicles 

About $250 million is provided in the fiscal year 1965 pr^osed pro- 
gram for the procurement of almost 58,000 trucks, rai ers “V „ d year 
fombat vehicles, about 12,000 less than the number requested in fiscal ye 

1964. 

25 OOoVV-lS ^ “-ton^fkTfor'ricf about gffilSn hS' 

SH sjfefys? isrs 01 “* 

e. Co mmun ications and Electronics 

and electronics equipment in fiscal ye y ?, qu h S tantial correction 

fiscal year 1964, reflecting to a rategic communications System, 

of our most serious shortages. The Arntf Strategic comm compared 

flSE L m ^^^r^Utls^ded to rSse 
th^effectiveness of these world-wide strategic communications links. 

About $38 million is requested for an additional 10,000 AN/VRC 12 
last year.) Also included in our proposed fiscal year 19° ? progr 
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about &27 million for the purchase of communications security and 
intelligence communications equipment, for functions which are included 
in the General Support Program. 

. ck ™ nn Table 6 for 1961+, 481.2 million (to be derived by 

million per year thereafter. 


f. 


Ammunition 


The 1965 request of $408 million is about $35 million less than the 


“w^tlso propose^ontinued^rocurements 

^f several varieties of 175- ^fo^ti^s. fe** 

P ni^n e °?hi? “ftSnSS^ow rounds than purchased’ in fiscal year 1964. 
^ineentS obJeSife for this cartridge is about 993 million rounds. 

g. Other Support Equipment 

We are requesting jJg-JU- 

our request for 1964, reflecting the^ein^ as electric fleld 

P =S S ; (sucb as the *HC), -idge com- 

ponents , shop equipment, forh Ir.t e«c« 

h. Production Base Program 

T “ ‘I 1 ; 5 

„ ««* or «- *« 

begin to approach their objectives. 


C. 


kavy general purpose forces 


Since I appeared before this Commit tee last year, ve 

S^t^ers and their aircraft. 
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the ASW surveillance ships and aircra^^^n^v^fare^ amp the forces 

SS*5 » 

js.:s«‘s s.«“ sv «* ** 

warships . 

With regard to fleet °^ S °^^ enC ^ a f ^"sh^l^be concSnefrit/he^ 
attention on the wrong set of J a f ‘ t^jLr ship hut whether it is able 
is not the chronological age of P expected threat, that is, whether 

to perform its mission in t question must be approached on a 

it is "tactically obsolescent . Th q b ® lieve that V e are now all in agree- 
class-by-class, ship-by-ship basis. alone is not a useful 

ment in the Pentagon that obsolescence s ^ ps when so doing would 

concept, and that we should conve ff ectlvene ss out of the defense dollar 
permit us to obtain more overall effective) a ^ It lg not 

than we would get by continuing P tbat jja^es a ship obsolete, provided 

necessarily chronological age ger ■ ^ now appears that an "Essex" 

it is properly maintained. _ gars D f effective service, possibly 

class CVS will be good for at le 3 V enough or fast enough to meet 

more. Some World War II ships with new, more effective ships. 

S Wor^aTn S shipf £ Si u JSSTS- their missions and these do 
not need to be replaced now. 

The key to the problem of teT' 

to be the availability of a more efficient P^er P ^ welgbt) wh ich, 

both the cost of the nuclear ' in which they can be 

in turn, set a lover limit on application of nuclear power to 

installed. The true potential for th PP ^ aircraft carriers that 

surface ships, is, in my judgment, no t of other major ships 

ve may build over the next decade, but the W ig on cont inued re- 

that we will need. That is why I Pl«ej s fQr surface ships. The successful 
search and deve lopmenton nuc P reactors might well lead to a 

development of more ef f, lcient, T ?; a g “g!/fff ec tiveness of a nuclear-powered 
truly nuclear-powered Navy. The great depth during the 

fleet is another problem we will be expxor ^ 
next twelve months. 

Meanwhile, we are tert^^^gg^^^yjgj 
period, the construction 

For end fiscal year 1965 w ^“ t \^ n e a ^ 0 ^r Cerent fiscal year 
ships, 3 more than we ® x P ec ° . that a«t. . last year. Fo ^the fiscal 

and 15 more than we had programed for that aate^ *■■■■■> 50 more 
year 1968-69 period, we ^ve programedalev the resu its of our more 

than we planned last year. This increase 





comprehensive analyses of naval requirements and will be discussed in 
greater detail in connection with each of the various force categories. 


1. Attack Carrier Forces 


a. Ships 

As shown on Table 7 j ve plan to maintain 15 attack carriers through- 
out the program period. We now have one nuclear -powered carrier, the 
ENTERPRISE; six "Forresta!" class, three "Midway” class, and five Essex^ 
class carriers. One "Essex" class ship will be replaced by a Forrestal 
class in fiscal year 1965 and another in fiscal year 19°9, at which time ^ 
the force will consist of the ENTERPRISE, eight "Forrestal", three Midway , 
and three "Essex" class carriers. 

We plan to reduce the number of attack carriers to Ik in fiscal year 
1970 and to 13 in fiscal year 1972. Therefore, in the fiscal year 1965-09 
program the new investment in aircraft and ships is limited to that which 
would be required by a 13 CVA force. 


This judgment is supported by four major considerations: 


(l) The "Forrestal" class carriers are much more effective than 
the "Essex" class they are replacing. A "Forrestal class 
costs between one -third to one -half again as much as an 
"Essex", but this differential does seem justified. For 
example, the area available for spotting aircraft is about 
50 percent greater; overhead clearances in the hangar bays 
are about 1+0 percent greater, permitting larger aircraft to 
be stowed; aviation fuel and ordnance storage spaces are 
greater, allowing longer periods of sustained combat; etc. 


(2) The capabilities of carrier-based aircraft are improving 

steadily. In the attack aircraft field, we are replacing the 
early A-Vs with the A-UE's, and an entirely new all-weather, 
large payload aircraft, the A -6, is being introduced. In the 
fighter field, we are replacing the F-8 low supersonic, fair 
weather day fighter armed with SIDEWINDER missiles, with the 
Mach 2.2 all-weather F-4, armed with SPARROW air-to-air 
missiles. Further gains in combat capability will be realized 
when still more effective aircraft, such as the new VAL (which 
I will discuss presently, and the F-lll (TFX), become available 
later in the planning period. 


By fiscal year 19 66, when we will have almost 1,750 strategic 
missiles in place, the CVA forces will be relieved of their 
strategic retaliatory mission, thus releasing additional 
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capabilities for the carriers* limited war mission. Assign- 
ment of carriers to strategic missions restricts their 
flexibility in terms of areas in which they can operate 
and the kinds of operations they can conduct. If pilots 
and aircraft must be held on nuclear alert, limited war 
capabilities are reduced. 

(4) The increasing range of land-based tactical aircraft has 
reduced our r equirement for forward based airpower^_ A 
deployment of 

The TFX will be able to deploy to Europe 
without any inflight refueling. 

Although a precise analysis of the optimum number of carriers is 
difficult to make, it seems clear on the basis of these factors that some 
reduction in the number of attack carriers will be possible by the end of 
this decade. 

We have deleted from the shipbuilding program the previously planned 
fiscal year 1965 carrier but have tentatively programed a new carrier in 
fiscal year 1967. This carrier would replace the last of the "Essex" class, 
leaving in 1972 a force of ten nuclear -powered and "Forrestal" class and 
three "Midway” class carriers. 

b. Carrier Aircraft 

The air complement of the attack carrier force consists of 15 attack 
carrier groups and two replacement pilot training groups. 3y "the end of 
the current fiscal year these units will total about 1,775 aircraft, as 
shown in the middle of the second page of Table 7- The number of aircraft 
associated with the carrier air groups will continue to decline during the 
program period, primarily because of a reduction in the number of aircraft in 
the replacement training groups, reflecting an anticipated decline in the 
training loads as the wide variety of older aircraft are retired from the 
active forces. 

There will also be some adjustments in the aircraft complement aboard 
the carriers. In the fighter category, all the F-3B , s, and early F-8's will 
be phased out by end fiscal year 1965 and the F-8 d‘s in fiscal year 1967, 
leaving only F-8 E's and F-4*s. The F-8E's will be retained for use aboard 
the "Essex" c las s carriers which have only a marginal capability for the 
safe operation of the larger and faster F-4 B's. The decline in the total 
number of fighters in fiscal year 1965 to 360 reflects a planned reduction 
in the number of aircraft per squadron from 14 to 12 in order to provide 
more space for light attack aircraft. Since many types of Navy aircraft are 
procured to satisfy a number of different missions, I will discuss the air- 
craft procurement program in more detail later in this statement. 


First deliveries of the F- 111 B (TFX) to the carriers are ejected 
in fiscal year 1969. ~ 


^the F- 111 B should offer a substantial increase in effectiveness 
over the F- 4 B and may replace them on less than a one-to-one basis. 


In the attack category, the number of light attack aircraft will be 
increased while the number of heavy attack aircraft will b e sharply red uced. 
_As_I_noted earlier, tjie^ carriers will be relieved_of t heir HIHHHft 

mission in fiscal 

year 1966, thus sharply reducing the requirement for heavy attack aircraft. 
All but a few of the A- 5 's will be converted to RA- 5 C's by fiscal year 
1966. Thirty-nine A- 3 B's will be retained to provide a long-range nuclear 
capability for the "Essex" class and "Midway" class carriers. 


^Fhe^number of attack aircraft aboard the carriers will increase from 
by the end of fiscal year 1969* The number of light attack 
aircraft per squadron will be increased from in fiscal year 1965 

and the number of squadrons per FORRESTAL carrier will be increased from 
mKHHflAF" ( We previously programed 3 light attack squadrons for 
the slightly larger ENTERPRISE) . Two types of attack aircraft are now 
being procured, the A- 4 E and the A- 6 A. Both are subsonic, the latter being 
especially designed for low-level bombing at night and in bad weather. 


Last year we had planned to continue procurement of A-l+E light attack 
aircraft into fiscal year 1966. However, last May the Navy completed an 
extensive study of the entire sea-based air strike system which indicated 
convincingly that the A -4 series would not fully meet the Navy*s needs. As 
originally conceived in the late 19^0’s^theA-U was designed to deliver, 
at the least possible cost, a single nuclear weapon. But, as I 

indicated earlier, the carrier’s role in a nuclear war has been decreasing 
while its non-nuclear role has been increasing. The A -4 has been modified 
over the years to improve its non-nuclear capabilities; yet the fact remains 
that its original design characteristics significantly limit its capabilities 
in that role. Thus, the Navy study recommended the immediate development of 
a new light attack aircraft to be built around an existing Navy airframe 
using a modified version of the TF -30 engine now being developed for the 
F-lll (TFX). 


The performance requirements established for this new aircraft, called 
the VAL, will provide an airplane slightly larger than the A- 4 E but with 
approximately twice the bomb load o r combat radiu s and an even greater 
increase in loiter time on station. 
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Once we were satisfied that the requirement for a new. light attaclc 

aircraft was Italy Justified, it was 

EEHlVf m 

the Navy's ROT&E account, by of’ $15 million from the DoD Emergency 

obligated funds, plus the tr permit its inclusion in the 

Fund. To delay the development of the VAL to permit befQre it woula 

fiscal year 1 9 65 budget would mean up September, the Bureau of Naval 

be available to the fleet. M ° b ®° v ® ^ / rice proposals from four contractors 
Weapons had already received firm fixed p P wait until 

anxious and capable of beginning work on the VAL to obtain 

fiscal year 1 9 6 5 funds became available, it would be^nece 

sis siss 28 si sxs >».. ««*• 

We estimate that the first JALcould^be ployed ££ 

fiscal year 19^7* Although additi earlier they would soon become 

ss5- » - si: r.s^ss-i.1""' 
sSEESEmx assn r^T*r 

, n the number of reconnaissance aircraft will 

As shown on Table 7, the num reflecting the growing 

continue to increase over the next » he Cammittee last year, we 

importance of this function. . qsion bv procuring RA-5C 1 s 

intend to meet future requirements of planned 

and by modifying most A-5A s *° “ ** 5 . ^ ££at program has been marked by 
last year to b W another eight RA-5C s ^ut that program ^ 

a continuing series of cost overruns. fiscal year 1 9 64 ana apply 

the eight RA-5CS scheduled for Pr°‘™f ££*££ increases. The 

the funds thereby made available t 5C . S aboard each "Forrestal" class 

carrier KT* £r' V A is “ c ^ bilit ^ 

The number of Fleet Early 
through fiscal year 
aircraft Inventor 
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This change will be effected in fiscal year 
1965 as increased quantities of the E-2A became available. The previously 
approved E-2A procurement program has been revised downward in accordance 
with the new requirement. 


2. A SW - Surveillance and Ocean Patrol Forces 

Although we have done a great deal of work on the anti-submarine 
warfare problem during the last year, there are still major uncertainties 
to be resolved. We know that the Soviets are building nuclear -powered 
submarines, both missile -firing and attack, and we also know that their 
nuclear -powered submarines now in operation are not as good as ours. But 
we do not know how long it will take them or how successful they will be 
in catching up to us. Accordingly, the ASW force structure shown on Table 
7 must be considered highly tentative beyond fiscal year 1967* 


a. ASW Carriers 

We now have nine CVS's, all ” Essex" class. These ships are still 
highly serviceable as ASW carriers, since they have the speed, range, and 
space required for all ASW weapons systems now current or likely to be 
developed in the next few years. Moreover, the older CVS's will be 
gradually replaced by the more up-to-date "Essex” class CVA's, as they 
are in turn replaced by new "Forrestal" class ships in the attack carrier 
force. As a result, we have deleted the previously programed CVS from the 
fiscal year 1968 shipbuilding program. 

The ASW carrier forces will continue to be equipped with both fixed-wing 
and helicopter aircraft as shewn on Table 7* We are now buying the S-2E 
long-range search aircraft for the fixed-wing requirement and the SH-3A 
for the helicopter. As these aircraft are delivered they will replace the 
older types. In fiscal years 1967-68 we plan to provide each carrier with 
a few A-4C’s released from the attack carrier forces in order to give them a 
limited intercept and air defense capability. 


b. Attack Submarine Forces 


By the end of the current fiscal year, the submarine forces, excluding 
POLARIS and REGULUS, will number 103 ships including 23 nuclear -powered. This 
total number will remain relatively stable over the program period, and of 
the total of 102 by fiscal year 1969, more than half will be nuclear -powered. 
This reflects the program I presented last year which called for the con- 
struction of six SSN's a year during the fiscal year 1965-68 period. Six 
more have now been added for fiscal year 19^9 os shown on Table 8. 
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■yjgj i%. 3P3 However, their 

uncertain and would, 

effectiveness in these missions in ^ relative progress in improving 

“ *"?“•“ ““* ” ■-”“ ”“ 

freeze our SSN program. 

Of the conventionally -powered submarl^s^the ^ive^leet^^ were 
delivered to the Navy during or after should enable them to 

modernize these ships in ^i, shears at the end of World W^ 
serve well into the 1970 s * N ,_ gt year x tola you that we planned to 

II have already been modernized, an . ? starting in fiscal year 19^5 • 

modernize an additional 15 of the ^ Winced ^^ this planned modern- 
However, further study of **»£*£' a significant combat 
ization would not give these Wo „. lbTnarines . Since the conventional 
capability against nuclear-pove appears that there is little to be 

submarine threat is ld ^ n subm arines. 

gained by modernizing additional worm »ai 

c. Destroyer Escorts 

There ere now 2 3 deS £f £ v * 8 f^ a £ end' fi^yS^lf' “ 

sented to you last year would have ^ided® a 6ub3t antial number of 

and I said at that time . ^f^^Uities of the Navy are to keep 
new escorts must be t,uil , threat" Analyses completed during the 
pace with the growing submarine^ threat "^ icate that a further increase 

last year fully support ^at concisio n md^ prevlously pla nned would be 
in the program will be rec l ui ^ ' but WO uld not be enough to convoy 

sufficient to protect our ^^ for ’ ° therefore, to increase our 

merchant shipping in time of * r * s ’1965-68 by 10 ships, 8 more 

planned construction program fo ^ y * jggg as shown on Table 8. 

in fiscal year 1965 and 2 mo f® * ^ent of the SEA HAWK, the Navy s new 
We also propose to continue thedevelopmenz integrated ASW weapon 

escort which is being designed from the Keel^ fQp flgcftl year 1966. For 
system. Construction of a prototyp program of 26 DE's or 17 SEA 

8 £ CJS = s =5?- “ 

w «* «•=•> ;£oS‘L^ 5 .“i“ 

in the active fleet, includlng multi-purpo fleet 22 DD’s pre- 

ASW capabilities, we now plan to retain Naming Program. Though 

viously scheduled for retire ^L th available now and in a high 

state y,3££ - S ffSS S the force at a small additional 

cost. 
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d . Patrol Craft 

Last year ve programed the construction of six small patrol craft 
in fiscal year 1965 and ten more in fiscal year i960, and I still recom- 
mend t hat prfl i ggm . However, ve now propose to P ro y id ® . nn 

(up tog£g|ii hy the addition of a gas turbine to the diesel propulsion 

system. 


e. Patrol Aircraft 

As shown on Table 7, the number of basic patrol aircraft will decline 
somewhat during the fiscal year 1965-69 period as the 

SP-2's begin to phase out and the new P-3A comes into the inventory, rfe 
propose to reduce the number of patrol squadrons from 3° to 29 by phasing 
?ut one squadron of obsolescent SP-5 seaplanes in fiscal year 1965- * 

force of 29 squadrons in 197°, most of which will be equipped with the new 
l 3A , should provide sufficient aircraft for surveillance operationsand 
escort duty as well as for fleet support and other uses. In addition, 12 
Naval Reserve ASW patrol aircraft will also be available. 

3. Multi-Purpose Ships 

On Table 7, under the heading "Multi-Purpose Ships", we have grouped 

zxs ffffss 

fiscal year, the bulk of which will be destroyer types. Fifty-four of these 
p^eLdh^i^ ^22^iSm?“ilJ C destr^r S . 

year 1966. 

two DL^s 6 ( Gunf 1 " to 

fiscal yeir 1964, plus 15 additional 

appropriated $l83°million to carry out the fiscal year ^cLtsS^^a 
^ v>ii+ -uri+h sufficient funds remaining to provide the fifth 

- » wro^l «■ * 

As for the remaining l6 conversions, we beldevethey Access - 

unti! ve are confident that the TARTAR improvement program has been 
fully accomplished or a better missile system is available. 
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, rnnstract a number of TYFHON 

Last year we had also planne t 1965-68 period. However, 

frigates (one nuclear -powered) in the^fi 0 ^ 7 ^ ^ Citations inherent 
the TXPHOIi, which was intended ^ fu^tLr study, turned out to be 

in the present 3-T systems * * ' ^ to be deployed. For example, the 

far too large, complex, ^de^en i^^ elements and the antenna system 
radar alone contains about , ^ ±f ft 3^000 -hour life expectancy 

uses 1,700 travelling wave tubes. , about 1,000 hours) one tube 

could^be achieved for the "^^S^ Acc^dingly, we have decided 
would fail, on an average, eve^r 12/3 ^ terminate the development 

to delete the TYPHOL DUJ s fr h we viU complete the Phase I tests 

of the toton "«*■”" t K'™?SS in fi*c*i 

5S. <* «* •““»*“ “ ° t “ r 

*» oeneeimtion « «* S" *« 

in. less concern for tho ollllon over the fiscal year 

sas a £«£**&: srri?r^« 

"'‘iSrShKfSr hrSonfon fleet — U* 

4. Mine Warfare Forces . 

Ihe nine oarfare propm l^t 'yea/ » force 

ss -s «5ia!a5K. 

“ ris'fn overall°effectiveness'- for 

£•«« “s*. r S&JVSSSfSi i- 

advantage of speeci, reia^ 

ing methods. 

5 . Amphibious Ships tiallv the amphibious lift capacity 

Three years ago we increased su s an reased the nurn ber of ships from 

from 1-1/2 division/wing ^^^^ships are slow - 8-1/2 to 13 ^ s ^ 

Til to 131. However, most of the V hortaee c f combat vehicle lift 

Furthermore, a recent analy ^g s ajnphib i ous assault capability. Wh e v 

which seriously limits our p it vaa id take up to 8 months these 
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both in modernization and in number; and we are now programing a force 
ships for fiscal years 1968-69 as compared with our previous 

program ppBBf ships . 

This increase would be achieved: (l) by retaining in the active _ 

fleet ships which hah previously been scheduled for retirement; and (2) by 
increasi^^he construction/conversion program, from 37 ships previous* 
planned for fiscal year 1965-68 to 5 1 * ships, plus 13 more in fiscal year 
1969 Specifically, construction of the LSD's (landing Ship Dock) wo 
be doubled and that of the new LSI's (Landing Ship Tank) would ^tripled. 
These types are currently the slowest in the force. The previously pro- 
posed IPD (Amphibious Transport Docks and LPH (Amphibious Assault Ship) 
const ructionprogr am would be reduced by half to bring it into balance with 
the other programs. A total of 11 ships would be constructed or converted 
in fiscal year 1965 2t a cos ^ ^27 million. 

These new ships, together with the modernized ships noj^^h^leet 

er un der construction, would p rovide by fiscal year 97 l^^^^*** 

Lift for the remaining 1/2 division/wing 

^^^JoS^b^rovided with older ships. 

6. Logistic and Operational Support Ships 

There are now about l60 logistic and operational support ships an the 

'-ric srs.'ss stss srsrsrjET-. 

Tar 2'L I’Lr. ,U t .hip. -*'• “'SDhlTTS-' 

tLlpT.S hlhS £ S3 mfn 

£?££&SS£ S.*S£- — 

construction program makes new ships available. 

The total Navy General Purpose Forces shipbuilding program is shown 
on Table 8. 

7. Other Navy Aircraft 

, . „„ 7 the naw will maintain 81 Fleet Tactical Seaport 

Aircraft !££,“ tr.cp.rt, 

ports and 36 C-lA's. These latter aircraft are used to deliver high 

priority items directly to the carrier forces. 
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By end fiscal year 1965 and for the remainder of the program period, 
the Navy will maintain about 270 Fleet Support Aircraft, slightly above 
the number as planned last year. Of this total, 30 are used for opera- 
tional development of fleet tactics, 91 for CVA/CVS sea rescue, and for 
use aboard icebreakers, underway replenishment ships, etc. and 1^9 as 
fleet utility support. 

The inventory of Other Support Aircraft is scheduled to decline 
about 16 percent over the fiscal year 1965-69 period. 

8. Marine Corps Forces 

As shown on Table 9 ; during fiscal year 1965 throughout the 
program period, the Marine Corps will continue to maintain three combat 
divisions and three air wings plus combat and service support units, manned 
by about 190,000 active duty personnel. 

The major realignment of the Organized Marine Corps Reserve that I 
described to you last year has now been accomplished. The drill pay Reserve 
now includes, with the exception of certain headquarters elements which 
will be formed by the active forces upon mobilization, most of the elements 
of the fourth division/wing team in addition to certain elements required 
to augment active forces upon mobilization. The Reserve battalions, as well 
as every other Marine Reserve unit, have regular commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers who serve as advisors. These regular personnel will 
accompany their Reserve units upon mobilization. Additional regular 
personnel, primarily technicians, would be added to the fourth division/ air 
wing upon mobilization, up to about 10 percent of the total strength. 

As shown on Table 9 , all Marine Corps forces will remain stable 
throughout the program period, except for HONEST JOHN missile batteries. 

With respect to the HONEST JOHN, three batteries have been phased out of 
the Marine Corps force this fiscal year and the missiles returned to the 
Army. The HONEST JOHN has proven to be too unwieldy for the kinds of 
amphibious operations that the Corps would most likely be called upon to 
undertake, and it was felt that the new HOWTAR 4 . 2 " mortar and the new 
self-propelled M -109 howitzer being delivered this year, together with such 
new high performance aircraft as the A-6A, would provide sufficient artillery 
and close ground support capability. 

At the end of the current fiscal year, the three Marine Air Wings will 
have about 1,155 combat and combat support aircraft. The number of fighter 
and attack aircraft will decline during the fiscal year 1965-69 period as 
more effective aircraft, such as the F- 4 B, the A-6A, and the VAL, replace 
the aging F-8's and older A- 4 's. However, the number of helicopters will 
increase by nearly 20 percent during this period reflecting the greater 
emphasis on vertical envelopment capability. 
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To meet Marine Corps fighter requirements, we will continue to buy 
the F-4 and by end fiscal year 19 &&, all 15 fighter squadrons will be 
equipped solely with F-t's armed with SIDEWINDER and SPARROW air-to-air 
missiles. 


For the attack squadrons, we will continue to buy the A-6A to pro- 
vide the Marine Corps with an all-weather, close -air support and inter- 
diction capability. We also plan to introduce the new VAL aircraft, now 
under development for the Navy, into the Marine Corps inventory by fiscal 
year 1968. 


For the photographic reconnaissance mission, we will continue to 
buy the RF-4B, which will begin replacing the obsolescent RF-8A in fiscal 
year 1966. 


For the vertical envelopment mission, we are buying large quantities 
of CH-46A medium helicopters, a tandem rotor, twin turbine -powered bell- 
copter, with a normal payload of 4,000 lbs. or 17 men. This aircraft will 
be used to replace the single rotor, reciprocating engine UH-34D which has 
a cargo load of only 3,500 lbs. or 12 men. The first CH-46A squadron is 
scheduled to be operational in fiscal year 1964. By fiscal year 1966 the 
Marine Corps will receive the first deliveries of the CH-53A all-weather 
cargo and troop transport helicopters. 


9. Navy and Marine Corps Reserve Forces 

In addition to the ships in the active fleet, the Navy also maintains 
in full operational readiness a force of nearly 40 destroyers and escorts 
and 12 mine warfare vessels, as shown on Table 10. As more modern ships 
become available from the active forces, some of the older ships will be 
phased out. 

The Marine Corps Reserve, as discussed earlier, supports the elements 
of the fourth division/wing team. By end fiscal year 19^5 we will have 
about 805 Navy and Marine Corps Reserve aircraft as shown on Table 10. This 
number will remain quite stable through fiscal year 19°9- 

10. Navy and Marine Corps Aircraft Procurement 

Last year I informed the Committee that the Navy and the Marine Corps 
aircraft requirements were in need of further study. Such study has now 
been completed and a number of changes, which I will discuss specifically, 
have been made in the procurement programs presented last year. As shown 
^ Table 11, we propose to buy 5 84 aircraft of all types in fiscal year ^65 
at a cost of $1,389 million to continue the modernization of the Navy Jid 
Marine Corps aircraft inventories. 
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To meet the fighter req uirem ents of both the Navy and Marine Corps, 
ve propose the procurement ofJJ^F-Vs in fiscal year 1965, compared with 
125 last year. p 3 f f- 4 t s were also programed for each year, through fiscal 
year 1968. However, our review of the Iiavy and Marine Corps aircraft 
requirements has led us to the conclusion that the number of fighter air- 
craft per Navy squadron should be reduced from 14 to 12 , and that the 
capability of the F -4 to operate from "Essex" class carriers is marginal. 
Accordingly, the previously programed fiscal year 1967 quantity has been 
reduced to 96 and the 1968 program has been eliminated. 


The fiscal year 1965 budget also includes $27 million for the AN/APG -59 
missile control system to improve the SPARROW missile system effectiveness 
of the F- 4 's to be procured in the latter part of fiscal year 1965 and 
succeeding years. 


The procurement schedule shown in Table 11 for the F- 111 B (TFX) is 
the same as that presented last year, but with increased procurement now 
planned for fiscal year 1968, and with the first tie livery still in fiscal 
year 19 66. 


For the attack role, we had planned to continue the procurement of 
the A- 4 E at the rate of 120 aircraft a year in fiscal year 1965 and 1966. 
However, as I noted earlier, we have now decided to proceed with the 
development of the new VAL light attack bomber and no additional A- 4 n s 
will be procured after fiscal year 1964 . We have requested the reprograming 
of $19 million in fiscal year 1964 funds and $15 million in DoD Emergency 
Fund to initiate the development of the VAL. Another $39 million to com- 
plete development and $106 million to start production (35 aircraft) is 
included in the fiscal year 1965 budget. As shown on Table 11 , we will be 
buying this aircraft in relatively large numbers through fiscal year 1969. 

Funds are also included for the procurement offl^A^A^ in fiscal 
year 1965, Sf more than previously programed for that year. Our aircraft 
requirements review indicates that an additionalBBf of these air^^f^jJlll 
be required in the fiscal year 1966-68 period, instead of the ve 

programed last year for fiscal year 1966. As I noted last year our plans 
for this aircraft were highly tentative. 

For the reconnaissance Mlrole 27 RF-4B’s will be procured 
in fiscal year 1965, 3 more than previously planned. This will make up the 
congressional reduction of 3 aircraft in the fiscal year 1964 program and 
complete the Marine force requirement. As I noted earlier the procurement 
of 8 RA- 5 C’s in fiscal year 1964 has been cancelled. 

Last year I informed you that we planned to procure BH E^*s for the 
fleet early warning mission in the fiscal year 1965-68 period, them in 

fiscal year 1965. However, this aircraft is still in the development stage 


and large cost increases amounting to about 75 percent of the original 
estimate are now indicated. On the basis of a study of the air early 
warning mission, we believe that we can complete our requirements with 
about 32 more of these aircraft. Twenty have, therefore, been included 
in the 1965 budget and the remaining 12 are scheduled for 19°°. 


For the ASW carri er f orces we had planned last year to buy H S-2E 
fixed-wing aircraft and® SH-3A helicopters an fiscal year 19°5< Our 
review of this requirement indicates that the number of SH-3A s can he 
reduced to 2k in 1965 but that another ®S-2E's will be retired in 19o6 
Accordingly, we have included funds in the 1965 budget for ■ S-2E s and 
fll SH-3A 1 s • And in addition we are requesting funds to improve the 
electronics and sonar capabilities of the SH-3A helicopter for tracking 
high-speed, deep-diving submarines. 


For the A SV patrol mission we have included ® P-3A’s, the same 
number previously programed. Howe ver, as_I indicated earlier, the number 

of s^rons is being reduced from*!*— and of these* s^uadrons^e 

now plan to equip ■ with the P-3A by end fiscal year 1969 . The other— 
squadrons will be equipped with older but still serviceable aircraft. 
Accordingly, the numbe r of P-3A's to be procured in 1966-68 is being 
reduced troL — per year . A total of — utility and cargo helicopters 
is included for the llavy and Marine Corps in the 1965 budget - m UH-1E s, 
m CH-46 A' s, and®| CH-53 A ! s. 

We have included 12 C-2A's in the 1965 budget for the CM/CVS carriers . 
Eleven more in 1966 will complete the requirement. In the trainer category 
we propose to procure 36 T-2B's in fiscal year 1965 , based upon revised 
pilot training requirements. 


11. Other Navy Procurement 

The tentative logistic s objective for the t .'avy in 1965 is to ^quire 

sufficient stocks to support MBIIH of combat <r°? su “P tion wlth 
an average of two-thirds of the force committed. Ifore specif ically,ve 
propose to provide ship fills and initial equipment allowance for ^ 

fleet and for selected reserve ships, plus—— I l' r '" 

the active f leet and high readiness reserve sh^s 
ard^^^^Hfor other selected reserve ships 

Hove^r^th respect to anti-aircraft missiles, the quant ^iesprovrdedhave 
been adjusted to conform to the estimated number of aircraft targets that 
might be engaged. 

With respect to attack carrier aviation, our 
to provide initial aUmw|gce^n^^bat consumables to support^ carrie 

months of operation 
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To achieve these materiel objectives we are requesting about $900 
million for Navy missiles, ordnance, ammunition, and other combat con- 
sumables - a decrease of about $78 million over the amount provided last 
year. 

Last year ve had planned to procure P H B fi l SPARROW III air-to-air 
missiles in fiscal year 1964 for the Navy. It now appears that the combat 
and training requirements are far less than previously thought necessary. 
Theref ore, ve can dispense with the fiscal year 1964 buy, and procure 

SPARROW III 6-B missiles in fiscal year 1965 . Moreover, ve intend 
to transfer several thousand SPARROW III 6- A missiles from the Navy to 
help fill Air Force requirements. Future inventory adjustments vill be 
directed toward achieving the best joint inventory position consistent with 
each Service's requirements. 

We also plan to procure SIDEWINDER I-C (IRAH) air-to-air missiles 

in fiscal year 1965, a quant ity percent higher than this year. 

In fiscal year 1965 , ve vill continue development vork on the PHOENIX 
air-to-air missile at a cost of $73 million. We plan to initiate procure- 
ment of this missile in phase with the P-111 (TFX) delivery program. 


The procurement of TARTAR, TERRIER, and TALOS funded through the 
curre nt fiscal year vill p rovide by end fiscal year 19^5 && average inventory 

for all ships using these missiles. For fiscal 
ye^T^b 5 ^u^^hedifficulties the Navy continues to experience with 
these missiles, I propose that TALOS, TARTAR and TERRIER procurement be 
limited to that required to keep production lines open until the new 
stand ardizednissileis available, probably^in^fi5cal^ea^^9^o^ 


The current year’s program for air -to- surf ace ordnance ori£^3£^ly 
included BULLPUP short-range supersonic tactical missiles, 

each of the A and B models. However, a recent study of inventory require- 
ments indicates that the Navy’s present stocks are high enough to -permit 
cancellation of the BULLPUP A's in the fiscal year 1964 program. Part of 
the savings of this cancellation would be used to offset a $4 million cost 
increase in th e "B" missile. For fiscal year 1965 , ve propose to procure 
another of the B missiles at a cost of $36.8 million. 


Our continuing review of ordnance requirements had also resulted in 
lover Navy inventory objectives for the CBU type bombs and SADEp/GIADEXE 
weapon dispensers. As a result ve have decided to cancel th^iscal ye&r 
1964 procurement of over BIB CBU’s, but ve propose to buyB| more SABETE/ 
GLADEfE’s than had previously been planned for this year. For fisc year 
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vs.^s ." «rs.»i is6s • i ~" t 

at about $35 million. procw ement of mines 

». »? •ssvttxz fKsris^rs™s-r 

j&rsss; « “rsf w,“^k 

deep submergence, nucle^^er of the «. -46 the W P 

to increase our y cost of **’^ t ££% se 1 9 6 5 buy from 

planned to 550, ^ ^ * our previously planned 

ssrsrag ?•“ *» - - * M - 

the current fidcal y ^ post Afloat ^CPA) propose to con- 

the National ^rgency Qn of the statement, we . the general 

in the General Supp * NaV y Tactical Data ^ ys ait ion to improvements in 

tinue procurement - direction system. In , . a ra aio communications 

purpose fleet command anft r Havy's shipboard “ designed 

S and ASW el**rorfc. Wjj derated. The ^« er f J^hips, ^ 

modernisation progr communications sys C y C le during 

to secure a modern, compressed within a singl million in fiscal 

and small, and will^e * cost of about ^53 ty 

fiscal years^S^t^ Movement to overall 
year 19°5* ^ 1 . l00 percent. 

1959 Will he at le- _ substantial procurement 

1 io6s program also provide . at a cost of about 

The Proposed ^9°^ °n n thvth ermograph 
sonohuoys - «J 


0 million 


n *** -tn the 19^4 Navy program 

l^f $ 17 R t d :fmon per 

rental°ctts ^e estimated at $4.8 million m 19 


ren^ax 

vpar thereafter. 




M lA-ton, 374-ton, and a-l/2-ton true*, 

J* the e ^iety n of S r^ 8 °Sdiof SS^fc. 

including* $l6 . 5 million tor U AN/TP3-32 

data rate, height -finding radars for , f m ac tical Air Operations 

System (MTOS) . .The ®DS is closed of a a»ber of Tactical ^ f* 




___ „ „ . ?h^TACC controls and coordinates 

the Tactical Air Control Centers I ■j* control systems of 

a - 

TAOC’s and two TACC’s at a cost of about $39 million. 

D. AIR FORCE GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 

S SESH: 
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sustained non-nuclear conflict. As I noted earlier, superior tactical 
air power is essential to our position in Europe and would be of great 
importance in local war situations in any part of the world where our 
forces might he involved. 

A substantial improvement in tactical air power has already been 
achieved. The ta ctical fighter forces have been increased from 16 wings 
with about H 9 SB aircraft at the end of fiscal year 1961 , to 21 wings 
with about aircraft . The rate of procurement of Air Force tactical 

fighters and reconnaissance aircraft has been increased from loO in fiscal 
year 196l to 4?S in fi scal year 1964. In addition, a Special Air Warfare 
Force of PI 0 BBHI aircraft is being created for counterinsurgency 
operations . 

1. Tactical Fighter Forces 

Last year we had planned to maintain the fighter force at 21 w^gs 
and BHV aircraft . We had also tentatively planned to retain soraeH. 
F-102 interceptors deployed overseas. For a number of reasons, we now 
think it wise to withdraw the F-102' s during the next few years. In 
Japan the growing capability of the indigenous air defens^gj^yagjld 
permit a reduction in our contribution^there^^i^^urop^J^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Accordingl y, we now propose to increase the tactical fighter £°rce 
to 24 wings with aircraft hy fiscal year 1968 , as shown on Table 12, 
principally by retaining the F-100 ' s in the force longer than placed 
last year. The F-100' s have ground attack capability, while the F 102 
have none; and the F-100 can be refueled in the air and thus can 
rauidly deployed overseas, while the F-102 cannot. Moreover, as I noted 
last vear, the rapid buildup of the multi-purpose F-4 s curing the next 
few years will greatly increase our air-to-air combat capability. 

Three squadrons of F-102 's will he phased out of the- active forces 
during the current fiscal year, four more during 1965, and the remaining 
squadrons in fiscal year 1968. The F-102 ’s thus released willbe 
transferred to the Air National Guard for Continental Air Defense, as I 
noted earlier, and some may be used for the Military Assistance Program. 

W did consider the alternative of increasing procurement of F-4’s 
in order to permit the phase-out of the F-100 's and F- 105 s as planned 
last year. However, considering the marked qualitative superiority f 
our tactical aircraft and the many studies now in progress which may 
change our present concepts, I do not believe ve shc^d increase F-4 
procurement at this time. Rather, we should continue with^he I***, 
substantial program proposed last year, totaling abou 
■■f wings) . 





Through fiscal year 1963, 337 F-4's were ^ 

bought this year. The first F-Vs were accepted by the Air Force last 
November and the first wing will be equipped early in fiscal year 1965- 
For 1965 we propose to procure F-4 ' s at a cost of $5 m 

While we do not propose an increase in the number of F-U s, it does 
appear desirable to initiate an avionics improvement program for this 
aircraft . Although the F-4 C is the best 

today, it does have |H weaknesses which * prcfp v re 

improved electronics:! 



This improvement program will necessitate a temporary reduction in 
the previously planned production rate of Air Force F-4's, from* 
per month ^which was to be reached by July 1964, to«per month and wall 
have the effect of deferring* aircraft $178 million) from the fiscal 
Sr SI3-65 SrSd to fiscllyear 1967. The *per month rate will be 
. reached in May 1966 . 

The tentative procurement schedule for the F-111A, as shown on 

S “iSiDcft,,. procurement of the flx.t ten .IrcrUt, lulUl W™*. 
and long leadtime components. 

2. Tactical Bombers 

We have decided to transfer the remaining B-57 wing (48 UE aircraft) 
to the Air National Guard about six months sooner than planned last year, 
litl thf lesllt ttlt it drops out of the active force structure during 
the current fiscal year. 

3. Tactical Reconnaissance Forces 

Currently, one tactical reconnaissance force is composed of 14 
squadr™th about 235 aircraft, RF-lOl’s and BB-66's, as shown on 
Table 12. As planned last year, we intend to increase this force to 
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20 squadrons vith 360 aircraft (plus one RB -66 ECM squadron of 12 aircraft) 
by the end of fiscal year 19^7 • 

A E a result of congressional action on the fiscal year 1964 request 
and the need to provide aircraft for a new cccibat crew training school 
(CCTS), there will be a slippage from last year's program of two squadrons 
of RF-4CS in fiscal years 1965 - 66 . To help offset this slippage, two 
additional squadrons of RB- 66 's will be held in the force through fiscal 
year 19&5 * 

For fiscal year 1965 , $39^ million is requested for 1^4 additional 
RF-4C ' s bringing the total funded to 278 . While we had intended last year 
to procure 164 of these aircraft in fiscal year 1965, I believe it would 
be more economical to hold at 12 aircraft per month and defer funding of 
the remaining 20 RF-4c's until the following year. 

4. KB-50 Tankers 

The reduction of 20 KB-50 tankers from the force structure in J*® 
fiscal year 1964-65 period stems from a decision to phase out one of the 
squadrons about two years earlier than previously planned. 

5 . Special Air Warfare Forces 

At une end of f iscal year 1964 the Special Air Wa rfare Forces will 

These forces include 

mrin^fiscal year^fSS we propose to increase the force by transferring 
M C-123 1 s frcm the Airlift/Sealift forces to this mission where, based on 
T5r experience with this aircraft in Vietnam, they can be put to much 
better use . 


6 . 


Tactical Missiles 


Presently, we have five MACE-A (M3M-13B) and one MACE-B (MGM-13C) 
tactical missile squadrons in Europe, and two MACE-B squadrons in Okxnawa. 
Although these older missiles are vulnerable to surprise attack, they 
provide a relatively cheap nuclear delivery potential, and we propose to 
keep them in the force for the time being. 

Currently under development is the Medium Range Ballistic Missile. 
This highly accurat e, mobil e, quick reacting theater strike weapon with 

is being designed for deployment either on 
range gap between the 400-mile PERSHING and 
the long-range POLARIS and ICBM's, this MRBM will, we believe, prove an 
extremely valuable insurance program. 
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7. 


Air National Guard Forces 

The Air National Guard General Purpose Forces at the end of 
fiscal year 1?64 will consist of 19 fighter squadrons, 13 reconnaissance 
squadrons, 3 squadrons of B-57 tactical bombers and 3 squadrons of KC -97 
tankers - a total of about 700 aircraft. The inventory of Guard aircraft 
is expected to increase to about 820. 

There have been a number of changes in the composition of the Mr 
national Guard's force structure from that " Cipal y 

as a result of decisions made in connection vith thw active f°rc 
structure which I discussed previously. Thus, the Air IfetionalGuard 
will not receive the F-100's and F-105's as soon as Previously planned, 
but they will receive the 45 B-57's and will retain their F-84 s 
"Cnewhat lonrer. Moreover, after fiscal year 19&>, we now plan to oujid 
tTe Guard' 'sl-100 force to 550 aircraft - about 175 more than previously 
scheduled. 

With resnect to tactical reconnaissance, the Mr national Guard 
would support 12 squadrons throughout the programs 

tentatively scheduled to phase-in during fiscal year 1969- The KG 
fleet^ maintained by the C^ard for in-flight refueling training will rise 
from three squadrons to five during fiscal year l?t>5 • 

8. Other Air Force Procurement 

As I have pointed out over the past few years, an adequate stock of 
non-nuclear ordnLce is one of the most critical elements of our overall 
non-nuclear readiness posture. However, until very recently Mr Force 
stocks of modern non-nuclear ordnance were in very short supply. 


I believe that we have now 
uclear ordnance readiness. 


int in achievi 




Accordingly, we have included in °ur^5 *^^^1^*303 million 
$25^ million for tactical ^Uion for 1962- Only about 

SSWBBEKi* ^ jSstS £23E % 

Ji.Su.., ii« '■«•>». Sf ^2‘spiSS ««« -m “ <“ rt “ r 1 ” I ”“ d 
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Also, abcut *61 niUlon 
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Tactical Aircraft Shelter Construction 


Tactical /urcrax^ - 

Last year I pointed out that our ^^^refore SStrSLly vulnerable 
jj.g highly concentrated on a few baseb and ^ * h «£ either nuc lear or 

f e - efl,gtion on the ground by a surprise enemy ’ ide these aircraft 

sri «w stssl^J^ - jgr? - ' 

zz&ttxxz - - " ;rr — 

Last vear we requested $ 3 ° 1 8 ^rlty Requirements. The 
possible initiation of l 9 6U Military Construction 

item was eliminated from the f •■ J ^ progra jn had n° t be ®“ 

Authorization Bill, apparently becau capability had to be 

ssss saafc 

raflBSS 5 ™ 

the shelters are constructed. 

y e are now studying ^^^ief i^E^rSe ^consolidating such 

proves°feaslble^ a will “result in manpower, spare parts «* ore f 
exchange savings. 

The essential element of sh^S greatly 

aircraft shelter program which all 
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increase the numbers of our tactical fighters su^ivingasurprisenon- 
nuclear attach. We believe that about 1MH of these shelters will be 
needed^ approximately — ir Europe andW in the Pacific. This should 
be sufficient to proteTTBHVBHI of our aircraft overseas, provided some 
protection for aircraft dTploye* in an emergency and protect runway repair 
equipment and other critical items essential for cornba . 

We are again recuesting funds for this program in fiscal year 1965 , 
this time in the amount of $20 million for the first increment of shelters 
and I most strongly urge your support of this important program. 

E. TACTICAL EXERCISES 

Tactical exercises for elements of the general purpose forces serve 
many important objectives: 

(1) They enable the units involved to maintain a high state of 
combat readiness by frequent practice of their skills. 

(2) They provide an opportunity for elements of one Service to work 
closely with other elements of its own or other Services or 
those of our Allies upon wheel they would have to depend in 
wartime . 

(3) They enable Defense planners to test new military concepts 
and to discard those which prove had, and give us confidence 
in those which prove successful. 

(h) They show the world, including our potential enemies, that our 
limited war capability is both great and real. 

During the last year we began a series of large-scale tactical 
exercises Big Lift, the deployment by air of an air wing plus h 
personnel ' of^the entire 2nd Lmored Division from ^e United States to 
Germany was the first of these. During fiscal year 1965, additional 
exercises of this type are planned and provision for them has been made 
in the "joint exercise" budget of $109 milli° n * 

All of the Services, of course, will also conduct extensive programs 
of unif exercises not involving other Service part icipat ion, or combined 
exercises which fall outside of the definition of the joint mobUity 
exercises directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Navy and Marine 
Corps have scheduled a full program of training and recess **^£1 
As in recent years, these will e^hasiceamphibi^s, ^ cipat e 

strike, and anti-air warfare capabilities, tinaj-xy, ... 

in a large number of joint exercises with elements of allied military 
establishments, including those of NATO, SEAI0 and Latin American 
Countries. 
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F. FHiAilCIAL SUMMARY 

The General Purpose Forces Program which I have outlined will 
required otal^hligational authority of $ 18.5 MUi* « fiBcal ^ ear 
1965. A comparison with prior years is shown helow. 

(& Billions, Fiscal Years) 


1962 1962 
Original Final 


1963 196b 1965 

Actual Estimated Proposed 


Total Obligati onal 
Authority 


14.5 17-5 17*8 18.1 18.5 
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V. AIRLIFT AND SEALIFT FORCES 


Closely related to the General Purpose Forces are the airlift and 
sealift forces required to move them prcxnptly to wherever they might be 
needed. Included in the airlift forces are both the MATS transports 
and the Air Force Tactical Air Command troop carrier aircraft. The sea- 
lift forces include the troop ships, cargo ships and tankers operated b^r 
the Military Sea Transportation Service and the "Forward Floating Eases . 

A. THE REQUIREMENT 

The requirements for Airlift and Sealift Forces are not susceptible 
to precise calculation. 

First, they are subject to most of the same uncertainties which afflict 
the General Purpose Forces - the wide variety of possible contingencies, 
the uncertainties concerning the military strength of our opponents, etc. 

Second, the quick reaction capability which these forces help to pro- 
vide can be achieved in a number of ways: by forward deployment of military 

forces, by the prepositioning of equipment and supplies either on land or 
in ships, and by the deployment of both men and equipment from a central 
reserve in the United States. Each of these alternatives, and variations 
of them, has certain advantages and disadvantages. And, as I pointed out 
last year, our present program is based on using a combination of these 
various methods, but we still have much to learn about the proper balance 
among them. 

Finally, while we have a vast background of experience in the sealift 
area, we are only now Just beginning to test realistically the potentials 
of airlift. As has been pointed out before, it has long been recognized 
that a rapid deployment capability can, to a significant if imprecisely 
known extent, substitute for additional forces. Once having invested in 
this capability, however, it may also become economical to shift even 
more of the logistical burden from other modes of transportation to air- 
lift. Moreover, such unanswered questions as the future theater air 
mobility requirements for Army units, the concepts for which are now being 
tested, raise other uncertainties about the entire lift problem. 

Nevertheless, the requirements determination problem is by no means 
unmanageable and, during the past year, our studies and exercises have 
added considerably to our knowledge. 

With respect to sealift, our studies indicate that, generally, our 
present ocean-going cargo capability (including the large available Merchant 
Marine) is sufficient to meet wartime needs. Presently available troop 
sealift, while not completely adequate for every possible contingency, is 
not a matter of serious concern inasmuch as there appears to be a concurrent 
surplus of passenger airlift capability in every case we have examined. 
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wi?l discuss this aspect later. 

B. AIRLIFT 

« --i-n-pt our critical requirements- 
With respect to the planning t. t 1 , 0 aays of a large-scale limited 
appear to he those occurring in has not -been necessary to determine 

var in a remote area. Up until - . ^ . , since we were obviously 

peak deployment requirements with s h0 vn on Table 1^, by 1968 

far short of any reasonable goal. Hove , of 19 6l and a better 

the past- year, 
would he required to 

^^BWradi^!^eb^n ude or une lx tj| & varlety of 

move and support vericussize.orces stuaies , we now believe th at 

assumptions . Based on the results of ^se^s^u ,^ of 

we clearly r-ouire an increase in deploym p the amount pre- 

about 20,00. tons and perhaps as much “J£ar ton g ^ __ 

viously programed to be achiev ^ which proves to be economically 

depending upon the amount of ning (particularly of non-air transport- 

‘.s.'SS'Sn *r G s« y i» ™ -«*- 

completely substitute for airlift. 

Accordingly, we now propose to increase the ai^ & ? -£? 
seven squadrons (112 UE aircraft) of C-lW J to th^ ^ ^ c _ l4l . s from, 208 
end of the program period, raising tQ 320 by e nd fiscal year 1970. 

previously planned for end * ella ti 0n 0 f the last two squadrons of 

This increase would „ saviaRS of about $15 million per yea. in 

C-130's (32 UE airCra ^lTon to th- reduction in investment costs Ten 
S e the 3 lL C °Jditional ® C-lUl’s wiuld replace the capacity lost by 
cancellation. . 

We now have to C-135's in were procured 
for the sustained, heavy duty operation yp im capac ity pending 

to provide only an interim mode^^ion of our «.r ^ £ 

the delivery of more capable ^aft^To costi ng as mrch as $50 million, 
would require expensive w ng . , inasmuch as these C-135' s are 

Such an outlay would not be ju Air Force missions (e.g.. Air 

virtually ideal aircraft for use in other Air tor fQr vhich airC raft 

Weather Service and test bed aircraft of the additional UE 

clto.f SloTe work of these to C-135's, vith a savings in annual 
grating costs of about $10 million a year. 
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The net increase of 78 UE C-l4l’s in the force would Provide a 20 
■percent increase in our airlift capability in fiscal year 19&9 over that 
now programed for fiscal year 1968, and at about the same annual operating 
cost as the previously approved program. 

The additional C-l4l*s, however, would not be delivered until fiscal 
years 1968 - 70 . To make up the temporary loss of capacity resulting from 
-.he cancellation of the C-130’s and the phase-out of the C 135’ s, we 
propose to keep the C-124's in the active forces about two years longer 
than previously planned. This, in turn, creates a problem for the Air 
Force Reserve, as the C-12U's were scheduled to replace about half of the 
present C-119 force. To alleviate this problem, we propose to delay the 
previously planned reduction of Reserve C-119's by about two years. 

Finally, as I noted earlier, all of the C-123’s now in the airlift 
forces will be transferred to the counterinsurgency forces (COIN) in fiscal 
year 1965 , two years earlier than previously planned. The transfer of these 
aircraft will not appreciably reduce our airlift capacity. 

As shown on Table l4, by the end of fiscal year 1970 , the 30-day lif t 

c suability of the for ce we now propose would be|_ 

— - respectively, , 

higher than we actually had at the end of fiscal year 19 ol. 

1. Airlift Aircraft Procurement 

The revised airlift aircraft procurement program is shown on Tabl^5- 
The fiscal year 1964 procure ment of C-l30^g_JiiL-^£E M ££^ Iced from 
a reduction of |H air craft The saving of 

$131 million is to be applied "iollovs: $32 million for cost increases 

in the C-lll program; $+2 million for cost increases on the KF-UC, *3^ “1- 
lion far the one percent overall reduction imposed by the Congress in 
acting on our fiscal year 1964 budget request; and the remainder for a 
wide variety of cost increases in other aircraft programs. 

The fiscal year 1965 budget request includes !)5lh million far the 
procurement of 84 C-l4l's, the same number planned last year. The addi- 
tional 139 C-l4l’s (112 UE and 27 command support, training, and attrition; 
are added to the end of the procurement program, 66 more in ^*£0 

1967 (raising the total to 84) and the balance of 73 in fiscal year 1968. 

2. Future Airlift Aircraft 

I stated last year, in connection with the problem of f ^ d i n S a re- 
placement for the "outsize" cargo capability of the C-133, that we might 
soon have to undertake the development and procurement of a new large cargo 
transport. Despite the significant augmentation in cargo capability pro 
vided by the C-l4l, our latest studies show that about 25 percent of our 
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peacetime airlift traffic consists of such items as radars, communications 
vans, aircraft wings, large Array vehicles, ICBM's and 6pace equipment which 
are too large for the C-lkl and must be transported by C-133's or C-124’s. 
More importantly, a large proportion of our wartime cargo would also be 
outsize to the C-l4l; for example, over one-third of the equipment of an 
infantry division would be too large for this aircraft. Moreover, the 
new air assault division may pose additional outsize cargo problems with 
its large complement of helicopters and its need for ultra -rapid deployment. 

The C-124's now average about 11-1/2 years of heavy service and are 
scheduled to be phased out of the active airlift force completely by the 
end of fiscal year 1969. By that time only 4o C-133's are expected to be 
available and these will have become very difficult to maintain because of 
age and structural fatigue problems. Hence, by the end of the decade, our 
airlift capability will be limited pretty much to what can be carried in 
C-130's and C-l4l’s. Y/hile there are a number of partially effective solu- 
tions to the outsize cargo problem, such as dismantling large items, pre- 
positioning them, and redesigning them, each has its costs and disadvantages. 

The capability to move outsize cargo would not, of itself, justify the 
cost of developing a new transport. However, preliminary design studies 
indicate that a large transport in the 600,000 lb. class (the C-l4l*s 
maximum take-off weight will be about 316,000 lbs.) could not only carry 
all of the outsize items we are concerned with but would also be very 
economical to operate at full load for most types of military cargo. 

For example, in deploying Army forces, such an aircraft would be about 
three times as productive as the C-l4l, yet its operating costs would be 
only 50 percent greater. It would achieve these advantages chiefly because 
of a much better balance between maximum payloads and available space in 
the aircraft fuselage. Moreover, some of the proposed configurations would 
be able to use runways now considered suitable only for the light, twin 
engine C-123- 

The economic operating advantages of such a transport, as compared 
with the C l4l, suggest that if a sufficiently large unmet airlift require- 
ment exists to permit amortization of development cost, that requirement 
ought to be met with the new transport. As I mentioned before, while we 
are studying the problem intensively, we are not now in a position to 
determine the exact extent to which future requirements will exceed our 
currently planned capability, nevertheless, our analyses thus far indicate 
that there is still a substantial amount of airlift needed and that the 
potential gains from the new transport are sufficiently attractive and 
realizeable to warrant an immediate and comprehensive study effort on all 
of the crucial aspects of the problem. We, therefore, plan to undertake 
a number of "in-house” studies, using the military departments, OSD staff 
offices, and the Yfeapons System Evaluation Group (WSEG) . Other matters 
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such as special design features, performance characteristics, etc., will 
he studied by selected aircraft manufacturers under contract to the 
Defense Department. With this information in hand, I should be at>le to 
recommend £t this time next year whether we should commence a full-scale 
development program in fiscal year 1966 which would cost, eventually, 
between" $350 and $500 million. The investment cost for a three-squadron 
force (48 UE aircraft) would amount to about $1.2 to $1.5 billion. 

To finance the necessary studies, I propose to use about $10 million 
in fiscal year 1964 from the Emergency Fund. If by September, it appears 
that full-scale development is warranted, it will become necessary to 
provide additional funds for design competition expenses. I have included 
$7 million in the fiscal year 1965 budget request for this purpose. 

If we were to decide to go ahead with development and procurement of a 
new large transport, we would most likely want to make some adjustments in 
the procurement and deployment schedule for the C-l4l in the latter part 
of the period. 

3. Reserve Component Airlift 

in addition to the large airlift capacity being 
forces, we will continue to maintain and improve the airlift ca^bili y i 
the Air Force reserve components, as shown on Table l4. As additional 
C_ 12 k's become available for the Air Force Reserve, the number of C-119 s 
will gradually be reduced. The airlift capability of the Air National Guard 
has already been significantly increased by the receipt of additional C-9T s 
(converted KC-97's phased out of the active force) and C-121 s. 

By the end of fiscal year 1969, the Air Force reserve components will 
have a total of 828 aircraft of which 500 will have a long-range airlift 
capability. All of the reserve airlift aircraft are maintained in ready 
condition and are ready for deployment in 24 hours. 

4. Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) 

Finally, upon the declaration of a national emergency by the President 
or the Congress, the Defense Department could call upon some 255 u°"“ercial 
aircraft, about half of which are modern jets, in the Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet (CRAF). While the cargo-carrying capacity of these aircraft is 
limited by their configuration, their passenger-carrying capacity is very 

substantial. The CRAF force could be available within 48 hours after th 
declaration of a national emergency and could be counted upon for the 
movement of personnel, particularly those personnel brought in to utilize 
prepositioned equipment. CRAF could also be used for resupply purposes, 
where packaged high density items represent a large share of the load and 
would fill the gap on routine overseas runs left by MATS aircraft c 
away for other more urgent missions. 
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C. SEALIFT 


As I noted earlier, our most recent studies of sealift requirements 
indicate tte current combined military/civilian capabilities are generally 
adequate to our requirements. Accordingly, no i-portantchanges have been 
made' in the sealift forces presented to the Committee last year . The e 
forces are shown on Table 14. 

1. Troop Ships 

Last vear we decided to retain the 1 6 MSTS troop ships in the active 
fleet two-year s longer than previously planned, and to start phasing them 

However^d^in^th^cOTing^month^a^umSr^o^recentkstudies 

thorough evaluation, both by ny office and by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
rneseltudies and analyses will provide a basis for a decision on the 
disposition of these troop ships in fiscal year l^oo. 

2. Cargo Ships 

Our main concern with respect to cargo sealif tis 
the number of ships as with the qualitative characteristics of toe small 
MSTS fleet of cargo ships and tankers. We did ^ onS1 ^ e L t ^, n ® g 5 6 _g 9 pe ri od 
nro^ram for general purpose cargo ships in the fiscal year 19 9 P 6 > 

Ke requirement for these ships is not urgent enough to warrant a 
decision at this time. 

With respect to the Roll-on/Roll-off ships, three had been authorized 
through fiscal year 1963 and two are already in the active fleet. U 
proposed last year to construct one additional Roll-on/Roll-off ship in 
eaS fiscal year, 1964 through 1967, for a total of seven. The Congress 
eliminated the funds requested for the fiscal year l^ ^ip, P^<^ th 
completion and evaluation of tests involving the roll-on/roll ^concep 
as compared with conventional loading practices. These tests have no 
been completed and preliminary results eupport the roll-on/ro Ll-of f « concept. 
t have therefore included $19 million in the fiscal year 1965 budget lor 
the & construction of a roll-on/roll-off ship and have tentatively ^ogramed 
one additional ship in fiscal year 1966, and two in fiscal year 19 7. 

we are also studying a new type of roll-on/roll-off ship which promises 
perhaps twice the capacity, additional speed, and lower procurement and 
operating costs . 6 If our analyses over the next few months bear out the 
advantage s C of this new type, I will propose a change-over ^ the -w design, 
beginning with the fiscal year 1965 ship. At that time I may also wish to 
propose a change in the total force objective. 
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3. Tankers 


In order to increase our tanker capacity , ve propose the rehabili- 
tation and lengthening of four MSTS tankers, two in fiscal year 19^5 
and two in 1966 . These MSTS tankers are much smaller than their com- 
mercial counterparts and, hence, are uniquely suitable for operation 
in shallow ports and estuaries characteristic of many areas of the 
world. However, of the 25 tankers now in the active fleet, 19 were 
built during World War II and a beginning must be made on modernizing 
these ships so as to lengthen their service life and increase their 
efficiency. 

Our increasing dependence on airlift will undoubtedly result in a 
requirement for greater POL storage capacity in forward areas and an 
increased requirement for tanker resupply. This will be particularly 
true in the Pacific area and at the enroute island bases. I have there- 
fore directed that a study be made of our world-wide requirements for 
POL storage and tanker resupply in relation to our anticipated deploy- 
ment requirements, 

4. Forward Floating Depots 

One of the major determinants of airlift/sealift requirements is the 
amount of equipment and supplies which can be feasibly maintained over- 
seas, either in land-based or sea-based depots. There are, of course, 
many factors that must be taken into account in assessing the contribu- 
tion that prepositioning can make to our "quick reaction" capability. 
Land-based prepositioning depots have certain inherent limitations : 
reloading facilities may be limited or political restrictions imposed 
by the host country may jeopardize the immediate availability of the 
stocks. Also, this type of prepositioning almost inevitably involves 
foreign exchange costs and thereby affects our balance of payments. 
Moreover, there is the absolute cost of maintaining the materiel overseas 
in a ready-to-use condition. In Southeast Asia, for example, this cost 
can run very high for certain types of equipment that are especially 
susceptible to deterioration in hot and humid climates. 

For these reasons, we are continuing to test the so-called "floating 
depot" concept that I talked about last year. We now have three ships 
converted for this purpose on station at Subic Bay in thePhiUppines. 
These shi ps are temperature and humidity contro lled and Hi HHHHH 

I^HH^^H* They can move quickly 
to any part of the Far East in a few days, and troops can be airlifted 
to join them well within the time the ships require to get to their 
destination. The upcoming troop deployment exercises to Southeast Asia 
will give us an opportunity to test operationally the forward floating 
base concept, e.g., reaction time, condition of material, etc. If these 
tests are successful, ve will propose a major expansion in the forward 
floating base program for fiscal year 1966 . 
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D. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


with prior fiscal years is shown below: 






1962 

Prig . 

Total Obligati onal 

Authority *9 


1962 

Final 

1963 

Actual 

1964 

Est, 

1965 

Proposed 

1.2 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4 
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VI. RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD FORCES 


A. GENERAL 

In the preceding sections of this statement I have discussed most 
of the important issues involved in the Reserve and National Guard Pro- 
gram. In this section I would like to summarize the numbers of men on 
paid status and the costs of the program. The numbers of Reserve and 
National Guard personnel in regular paid training for fiscal years 1961, 

1962, 1963, 1964, and 1965, are shown on Table 16. 

As shown at the bottom of the Table, we have budgeted for 1,065 >00 
Reserve and National Guard personnel on paid status at the end of 1965. 

This compares with 1,050>00 at end 1964 and 964,400 at end 1963. Of 
these numbers, 987,500 personnel would be in regular P® 1 * ^f 111 
status at the end of 1965, compared with 947,500 at end 1964 and 896,500 
at the end of 1963* 

B. ARMY RESERVE 

We have again programed a total of 300,000 Army reservists on paid 
drill training for end 1964, but it now appears that the Army Reserve 
will end the current fiscal year with a participating paid drill strength 
of about 264,000. The shortfall below the programed strength is the re- 
sult primarily of the exceptionally large losses we have been experiencing 
over the past two years. In order to offset these losses we have budgeted 
for an increase in six-months trainees to 6l,800 in fiscal year 1965 com- 
pared with 48,000 in the current fiscal year and 28,900 in fiscal year 

1963, For end 1965, we plan again to program 300,000 on paid drill status, 
but we have budgeted for a participating paid drill end strength of 
285,000, the number we estimate can be actually attained. The budge 

also provides two weeks annual active duty training for 58,400 reservists, 
compared with about 80,400 in the current year and 47,200 m 1962. 

C. ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 

In the case of the Army National Guard, we have programed a total paid 
drill training strength of 400,000 for the end of ^current , 

currently estimate a participating paid drill strength of 376,000 at end 

1964, compared with 360,700 at end 1963. The exceptionally large turnover 
of personnel is the principal reason for the shortfall. As in the case of 
the Reserve, the Guard's fiscal year 1965 six-months training program would 
be raised to a level of 86,400, compared with 8l,500 in the current year and 
59,200 in fiscal year 1963. We plan, again, to program 400,000 for end 

1965, but have budgeted for a participating paid drill training end strength 
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of 395,000, the number ve estimate can be attained by that time. 

D. NAVAL RESERVE 

For the Naval Reserve ve have programed a total of 126,000 men on 
paid drill training status for end 1965, the same number estimated for 
the end of the current fiscal year. The comparable fiscal year 1963 
strength vas 119,600. In addition, about 8,600 Naval Reserve officers 
and enlisted men are expected to perform active duty trai nin g in fis- 
cal year 1965, compared with 10,100 in the current year and 9,800 in 
fiscal year 1963. The difference of 1,500 (all enlisted men) between 
fiscal year 1965 a^d the current year is based on a reduced estimate 
of the n umb er expected to participate in this phase of the program. 

E. MARINE CORPS RESERVE 

The 1965 budget provides regular paid drill trai nin g for 45,50° 
Marine Corps reservists, the same number programed for 1964. In addi- 
tion 3,400 reservists will be provided two weeks or thirty days training, 
the same as the current year’s program. 

F. AIR FORCE RESERVE 

For the Air Force Reserve, the 1965 budget provides a total of 
61,000 on paid drill training status, the same number estimated for the 
end of the current year. An additional 7,500 reservists will receive 
two weeks active duty training, compared with about 9,000 pla n ned for 
the current year. We are now restudying the entire Air Force Reserve 
program for recovery groups and squadrons with a view to reorganizing 
the present structure in order to fit it better to our changing require- 
ments. Consequently, until our plans are firm, ve are proposing only 
a nominal increase in the strength of these units in fiscal year 1965 
(from about 13,000 at the beginning of the year to 14,900 at the end), 
to be achieved within the 6l,000 end strengths. 

G. AIR NATIONAL GUARD 

The budget provides paid drill training for 75,000 Air National 
Guard personnel, the same as provided for in the current year and about 
700 more than the number receiving paid drill training at the end of 
fiscal year 1963* 

H. RESERVE OFFICER PARTICIPATION IN THE CIVIL DEFENSE PROGRAM 

I described to you last year our program to encourage certain re- 
serve component officers to volunteer as Civil Defense instructors and 
admin istrators on a non-pay basis. These officers, who must have 
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discharged their obligated service, do receive retirement point credit 
for stated periods of service with regional, state, and local Civil 
Defense activities. At present, there are about 4,500 officers partici- 
pating in this program. 

X. OFFICERS EDUCATION PROGRAM (ROTC) 


A bill to reorganize the Reserve Officer Training Corps program 
of the three military departments is now before the Congress and pending 
final action on that legislation, the fiscal year 19^5 program proposed 
in the budget request is essentially the same as the current year. 


In the junior (high school) division of the Army program, we expect 
a training load of about 67,000, about 1,000 more than the current year. 

In the Army senior (college) division an estimated 158,000 are expected 
to participate, about 5,000 more than the current year. Production of 
commissioned officers, however, is expected to remain stable at about 
11,800 per year. 

Participation in the Air Force senior division program in fiscal 
year 1965 is expected to be about 101,000, about 3*000 more than the 
current year. Production of officers will rise by about 1,000 to approxi- 
mately 4,600. In fiscal year 1965, both the Navy’s contract and regular 
ROTC programs are expected to remain at the current year levels of about 
5,300 and 5,500 respectively. Total number of officers to be commissioned 
is estimated at about 2,000, about 300 more than the current year. 


The strengths of the reserve officer candidate programs of Navy and 
Marine Corps will be about 2,800, about 1,100 fewer than the current year. 
Production of cdtamissioned officers is estimated at about 1,000, about ^00 
fever them the current year. 


J. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


The Reserve and National Guard Forces I have outlined will require 
Total Obligational Authority of $2.0 billion for fiscal year 19«5« A 
comparison with prior years is shown below: 


1962 

Original 


Total Obligational 
Authority 1*7 


($ Billions, Fiscal Year) 


1962 

1963 

1964 

Final 

Actual 

Estimated 

1.8 

1.8 

2.0 


1965 

Proposed 


2.0 
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VII. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


This program includes all the research and development effort not 
directly identified with elements of other programs. In my discussion of 
the mission-oriented programs. Strategic Retaliatory Forces, General 
Purpose Forces, etc., I have already touched on a number of R&D projects. 

At this point I would like to round out in a more systematic fashion the 
content of the Research and Development Program as a whole. 

Last year I described the steps being taken to improve the management 
of the Defense Department's Research and Development Program. This program 
has grown rapidly during the last few years and new techniques for its 
management have had to be developed. The R&D Program is now divided into 
six broad categories: Research; Exploratory Development; Advanced 

Development; Engineering Development; Management and Support; and 
Operational Systems Development, the research and development costs of sys- 
tems which have been approved for production and deployment. 

The first four broad categories of the R&D Program reflect, in a very 
general sense, phases of the evolutionary process by which ideas are even- 
tually translated into useful military hardware. Each category or phase 
requires a somewhat different management technique. Thus, in the first two 
phases, Research and Exploratory Development, we do not as a general rule 
attempt to prescribe goals, milestones and time schedules. Projects in- 
cluded in these categories are usually controlled on a "level of effort 
basis. 


As ideas progress to the development of hardware for experimental 
tests, i.e., the Advanced Development stage, we begin to identify each 
project with a specific military application or technique, and we begin to 
question in depth its potential military utility. During this phase we 
also begin to explore the costs of the most likely applications in order 
to determine whether the potential operational benefit would be worth the 
cost of development, production, and deployment. 

In the fourth stage, where a system is to be engineered for service 
use and for operational employment, large commitments of resources must be 
made to single projects. Accordingly, before full-scale development is 
initiated, the specific operational requirements and the cost effectiveness 
of the system must be confirmed, and goals, milestones and time schedules 
must be established. It is at this point that we require what we call a 
"project definition phase" for all large endeavors. And, it is in this 
phase that all the aspects of a development are tied together into a single 
plan which defines, for Government and industry alike, what is wanted, how 
it is to be designed and built, how it will be used, what it will cost, and 
what systems and techniques will be used to manage the program. 
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Thus, the first three categories provide the "technical building 
blocks" that we need for the fourth or fifth category, engineering or opera- 
tional systems development. We realize, of course, that it is impossible 
to "plan" technological evolution. We know that some of our research and 
engineering efforts in these earlier stages will not lead to any useful 
products and we know that we will encounter some needs which have not been 
anticipated. But unless the basic "building blocks" are provided in a 
timely manner, our efforts to define and manage the large-scale system de- 
velopments will suffer, and we will be inviting the costly and inefficient 
crash programs and telescoped development -production efforts we wish to 
avoid. Moreover, by planning the "non-system" part of our Defense research 
and engineering effort without trying to tie it to a particular systems de- 
velopment, we should be able to achieve a greater degree of standardization 
which, through repeated use of the same or similar components, should in- 
crease reliability, reduce costs and help to simplify the logistics problem. 

Having restructured the R&D program and developed, the techniques re- 
quired to manage it efficiently, we addressed ourselves this year to a com- 
prehensive review of the on-going program. In a research and development 
effort of this sort, exploring, as it should, new frontiers of knowledge and 
new avenues of technology, some false starts must be expected. Furthermore, 
military requirements are always changing and new technological and scienti- 
fic discoveries are continually being made. Thus, there will always be some 
projects which appeared to be sound and useful - three, two, or even one 
year ago - but which, today, are no longer worth their cost. These projects 
must be culled out of the program promptly if we are to make the most ef- 
fective use of the resources - men, money, and facilities - devoted to re- 
search and development. To do this requires a very thorough and comprehen- 
sive review of a great number of individual efforts, many of which are in- 
terrelated. 

Such a review was completed last year and a sizeable number of R&D 
projects have been eliminated from the program or completely reoriented. 

The net effect has been that for all RDT&E appropriations, our fiscal year 
1965 budget request is $6,722 million, $540 million less than the amount 
requested for fiscal year 1964, and $227 million less than the amount ap- 
propriated by the Congress for fiscal year 1964. 

Although I cannot promise that there will be no further change in the 
detail of the Research and Development Program over the next year and a 
half, I can assure you that the total amounts requested are austere and that 
an extensive job of pruning has been done. I am, of course, fully aware o 
the growing congressional concern with Government R&D programs generally, 
and I welcome a thorough analysis of our work. But I ao want to caution 
that "across-the-board." cuts could be very damaging to our future secun y. 
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We expect you to continue to scrutinize our budget proposals very 
closely and we are prepared to explain them in any level of detail you may 
desire. We have taken into account the fact that the Research and Develop- 
ment Program has increased relatively rapidly in the last few years and on 
the basis of our detailed review we believe that some reduction from 196^ 
is warranted - but not a sharp step downward. The near revolutionary prog- 
ress in science and technology has been opening up an ever-increasing num- 
ber of technological choices. While we need not try all of them, we cer- 
tainly must continue to explore at least the most promising prospects, and 
this means the continuous initiation of new research and development proj- 
ects, as well as the continued support of promising lines of investigation 
started in previous years. 

We must be certain that we are always covering the most critical areas 
of new technology. The time it is taking us to catch up with the Soviet 
Union in the development of large space boosters is but one example of what 
can happen when we fall behind in any major area. Fortunately, we are ahead 
of our competitors in the fields most important for our security, but we 
will be able to stay ahead only if we continue a broad, well-balanced and 
vigorous research and development effort, an effort which is sufficiently 
comprehensive and challenging to retain the interest and support of the most 
capable technical talent available. 

Before I turn to the specifics of the Research and Development Program, 
there are two general areas which might usefully be discussed as entities, 
rather than in terms of the separate projects which they comprise. These 
are Nuclear Testing and Test Detection, and Space Development Projects. 

A. NUCLEAR TESTING AND TEST DETECTION 

In testifying on the test ban treaty before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, the Department of Defense committed, itself to four specific safe- 
guards : 

1. The conduct of comprehensive, aggressive and continuing under- 
ground nuclear test programs designed to add to our knowledge and 
to improve our weapons in all areas of significance to our mili- 
tary posture for the future. 

2. The maintenance of modern nuclear laboratory facilities and pro- 
grams in theoretical and exploratory nuclear technology which 
will attract, retain, and ensure the continued application of 
our human scientific resources to these programs on which con- 
tinued progress in nuclear technology depends. 

3. The maintenance of the facilities and resources necessary to in- 
stitute promptly nuclear tests in the atmosphere should they be 
deemed essential to our national security or should the treaty or 
any of its terms be abrogated by the Soviet Union. 
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i; , The improvement of* our capability, within feasible and practical 
limits, to monitor the terms of the treaty, to detect violations, 
and to maintain our knowledge of Sino-Soviet nuclear activity, 
capabilities, and achievements. 


The Defense Department ' s portion of this joint undertaking vith the 
Atomic Energy Commission is shown in Table 17 • For fiscal year 1965 ve are 
budgeting a total of $ 279«2 million for our share of this program, as com- 
pared with $ 223.6 million in fiscal year 196*+. 


In support of the first safeguard, underground testing, the Atomic 
Energy Commission is carrying out weapons development tests to meet the 
needs of the Defense Department for new and improved weapons. The Defense 
Department, which has the responsibility for weapons effects tests, pre- 
paring for a series of tests to be conducted at the Neva es 

Site, 



, 
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The fiscal yea 


lion for underground testing. 


In support of the second safeguard, maintenance of laboratory facili- 
ties and programs, our 1965 budget includes about $53 million for nuclear 
weauons effects research and the Department of Defense s share of the cost 
of research, development, test, and evaluation associated with nuclear 
veaoons development. The "effects" research program includes laboratory 
and' theoretical investigation of air blast and ground shock, ^ter blast 
and shock effects, thermal and nuclear radiation, electromagnetic phenomena 
and biomedical effects. The Department of Defense's portion of the weapons 
development effort includes work on fuzing and firing systems, retardation 
systems, ballistic cases, aircraft compatibility testing and vulnerability 
tests. 


With regard to the third safeguard, maintenance of a standby atmos- 
-Dheric test capability, we have budgeted approximately $7T million in fiscal 
ye- 1965 Improvement of the test facility at Johnston Island was, for the 
most part, fiSinced in fiscal years 1963-& at a cost of about $37 
Other preparations for .atmospheric testing will include: researc , 

ment and procurement of long leadtime instrumentation “ ” s k 

ers- the maintenan ce of a U this equ ipment; and the support of a joint task 
f^^ iLbeinr i&HBRBPVI we should have a capability to begin 
atmospheric and underwater effects tests within six months of notice. 
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stockpile proof tests within about two months, operational systems tests 
within about two to three months and weapons development tests within about 
three months. 

In support of the fourth safeguard, the monitoring of Sino-Soviet ac- 
tions, ve have included about $127 million in the 1965 budget compared with 
$101 million in 1964. More than half of the increase is for the augmenta- 
tion of the Atomic Energy Detection System (AEDS). About $34 million has 
already been invested in this system and operating costs currently run 
about $29 million per year. We now propose to invest another $100 million 
during the fiscal year 1964-69 period, about $28 million in 1965. During 
the same period, the annual operating cost of the AEDS will increase to 
about $10 million. To continue development of seismic and other ground- 
based detection systems, and particularly to develop further a satellite- 
based system, we propose that the VELA program be increased to $61 million 
in fi seal year 1965 as compared with $51 million in fiscal year 1964. This 
au gmented program would provide for the launching of another experimental 
detection satellite in addition to the two launched this fiscal year. 


SPACE DEVSLOH-EiT PROJECTS 


Because of the imnortance of the Defense Department's space program 
an^ *t« relation to the' national space effort, I believe it would be useful 
at this point to discuss that program as a whole. The program proposed for 
fiscal yea” 1965 is summarized on Table 18. Certain projects, particularly 
these in the first two categories, Spacecraft Mission Projects and Vehicle, 
Eng-ne, and Component Developments, are clearly identifiable as part of this 
program. Other activities, particularly ground support, supporting research 
a” d & development, and general support, must be prorated to the space program 
= i- oe they* also contribute to other Defense programs. In total, we estimate 
;>at about $1,4 T 4 million of our fiscal year 1965 budget request is for 
space, about $140 million less than fiscal year 1964, but almost double the 
fiscal year 1961 level. 

Last year I tele the Committee that we considered it essential that 
Defense Department's space program meet two fundamental criteria. 
r.rst'it must mesh with the efforts of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) in all vital areas; that is, the Defense and NAS 
plenums, taken together, must constitute an integrated national program. 
And^secord, projects supported by the Defense Department must hold the 
distinct promise of enhancing our military power and effectiveness. 

Speaking broadly, approximately half of our space effort is directly 
related^to relatively^ well recognized and understood militoTy^g^ 
such as satellite communications and navigation systems, 

0 -^c. The balance of our effort, however, is 

™^^5!SWroa^lse of new technology, devices, and in s°»e 

oases, systems for possible future application. Space technology is st.ll 





very new and its implications, especially for the military mission, can not 
be^Fully foreseen at this time. This is particularly true with regard to 
the^potentials of a "man-in-space". That is why we have been pursuing, up 
+n now a relatively wide range of efforts related to space technology. 
K timers come'hen, in our Judgment, these efforts -houW he more 
sharply focused on those areas which hold the greatest promise of military 
utility. 

1. Spacecraft Mission Projects 

As you know, I had been concerned for some time about the role of the 
DIUASOAR Ix-20) program in our overall space effort. The principal objec- 
™fofthis program was to explore the feasibility and practical value of 
pilot-controlled, maneuverable re-entry and recovery from orbit at a time 
and place of the pilot’s own choosing. 

The X-20 was not contemplated as a weapon system or even as aproto- 
tvpe of a weapon system. Its distinguishing feature, as compared with 

^r^dltV^rftf fn^ ^t” 5 C rgime 

But^because^f i^vfryX" (75 

cubic feet/1,000 lbs.), PYNASOAR 1 s value in exploring man s military use 
fulness in space would have been relatively small. 

Yet, from the military point of view, the determination of man’s 
ability to perform useful military missions in space is the more ^diat 
problem and for this purpose DYTJASOAR was so limited as to maXe it a very 
poor choice. The manege r ability feature of DYNASOAR, while of S^eat in- 
terest is not needed now, and will not be needed until man s unique capa 
Vlities in snace have not only been demonstrated, but are 1 be “ l 5 
used in a semi -routine manner. And, even when that point ^ /cached, it 
highly questionable that a vehicle of the DTNASOAE type would he desired. 

If -it should develop that there is indeed a substantial mi 77 
"man-in-space we would need a much more capable vehicle than KCllAS 
(which as conceived could carry only one passenger) to get them there, per 
2 them to o^rSe there effectively, and then bring them hack when their 
mission is accomplished. 

With regard to the aerodynamic exploration of the Mach 5-Mach 25 
flight regime!^ desired technical data may be obtained more economically, 

and g for a wider variety of materiels and conditions, through the use of 
and lor a w-uer va uty "icqpr" This is one of several vehicles 

IS mLrjsMns sktsss? ~ 

cent in fiscal year 1965 , as compared with the two preceding ye . 





Our most immediate problem, therefore, is to develop a space vehicle 
which will enable us to explore the contribution which man might make to 
military space operations. We began to move in this direction early last 
year when we reaQhed agreement with NASA to use its GEMINI program for 
Defense Department space experiments. A joint GEMINI Program Planning 
Board was formed to administer that agreement, and last June I approved a 
program of "piggy back" Defense experiments on NASA flights, along the 
lines recommended by the Board. An Air Force field office has been estab- 
lished at the Manned Spacecraft Center in Houston, Texas, to manage the in- 
tegration of these experiments with the NASA program. The active Defense 
participation in the GEMINI Program has already facilitated the flow of in- 
formation between the two agencies. Furthermore, it ensures the full use 
of experience gained in manned space flight activities and minimizes any 
possibility of duplication within the national space program. 

Now we propose to take a much more important step in that direction 
with the initiation of an entirely new project, the Manned Orbiting 
Laboratory (MOL). This system will be made up of a modified GEMINI capsule 
(GEMINI B) coupled to a pressurized cylinder equipped as an orbiting labora- 
tory. The MOL would be launched by a TITAN IIIC, with the GEMINI B capsule 
on top, the pressurized cylinder next, and the TITAN IIIC at the base. The 
two astronauts will be seated in the GEMINI capsule during launch and then 
move into the pressurized cylinder, or laboratory, once the vehicle is in 
orbit. For the return to earth, the astronauts would re-enter the GEMINI 
capsule, detach the capsule from the pressurized cylinder, fire the retro- 
rockets and de -orbit back to earth, leaving the laboratory in orbit. 


The pressurized cylinder, or laboratory, would be large enough to 
permit the installation of a considerable amount of military equipment and 
provide sufficient room for the astronauts to move around and operate, ad- 
just, or repair equipment without the use of special space suits. ^ Thus, 
the MOL will permit man to function both as a test pilot and a scientific 
experimenter in space. It will enable man to develop, test, and evaluate 
both the equipment and himself and their combined ability to discriminate, 
evaluate, filter, and dispose of data. These are the functions required 
for the possible missions contemplated for man, such as space and earth o 
servation, satellite inspection, maintenance and repair and others. 


In accordance with our policy of conducting an integrated national 
space program, NASA may also use the MOL for whatever experiments bearing 
on its own programs can best be done in MOL. The joint planning for ^ NASA s 
use of MOL will follow the same line as that established for Defense s use 
of the present GEMINI program, but in reverse. The Manned Orbital Labora- 
tory will be under the management of the Air Force with extensive technical 
support provided by NASA. NASA control facilities and NASA/DoD tracking 
facilities, which have been set up for the MERCURY, GEMINI and other space 
programs, will be utilized wherever possible. Actual design of the syst 
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and experiments in orbit will be based on studies now in progress as well 
as a carefully planned program of experiments using grounded airborne 
simulation and experience derived from the orbiting of equipment in the 
present GEMINI vehicle. 

Detailed studies of MOL have been underway since last September when 
I signed an agreement with Mr. Webb, the Administrator of NASA, to explore 
the feasibility of a new national orbital space station. We now plan to in- 
tensify this effort during the balance of the current fiscal year, and I am 
allocating $10 million from the fiscal year 1964 DoD Emergency Fund for this 
purpose. As shown on Table 18, another $75 million has been included in the 
fiscal year 1965 budget to continue this work. First flight m the manned 
configuration is tentatively planned for late in calendar jear ^7 or early 
1968. Up to six flights could follow in the succeeding 18 months. 

We also plan, as part of our overall "man -in -space "program, to con- 
tinue our participation in the NASA GEMINI program, both for the basic 
knowledge and experience we will gain and for the contribution it should 
able to mak e to the MOL program. For this purpose $1.4 mi-lion was re 
programed in fiscal year 1963 and an additional $13.6 TOS ^Pro- 

gramed in fiscal year 1964. For fiscal year 1965, $6 million more is in- 
eluded in the pending request. 

As part of the decision to initiate the new MOL program, action has 
bee- taken to terminate DINASOAR (X-20). We estimate that around_$70 mil- 
lion will be required in fiscal year 1964 to cover costs already incurred 
and for termination charges, raising the total spent on t . 
it- inception to about $400 million. The balance of the $125 million a P 

ated by the Congress for DINA30AR in fiscal year 1964 will be applied 

tithe B-70 program in accordance with the language of th ? appro ® ria ^™’ 

T,° J which provides "that of the funds available for obliga- 

t-^’n tL appropriation account, $ 125 , 000,000 shall heavailableonly 
fer the DINAS OAR or Mach 3 aircraft program’ . The net effect of the can 
ceLatlo™™^ and the addition of MOL will be an expenditure saving 
cf anoroximately $100 million during fiscal years 19 °^ snd. 1965 • 



As I informed the Committee last year, the res P° nsltili ^I°L* h l th . 
next item! the Communications Satellite Program has been reallocated with 
in the Department of Defense. The Department of the Army retains 
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responsibility for the development of the ground environment system. The 
Department of the Air Force is responsible for the development, production, 
and launching of all space systems, and the Defense Communications Agency, 
for integrating the space and ground elements of the Communications 
Satellite System into the Defense Communications System. 


Last year we had planned to develop a medium altitude, random orbit 
system which is well within the demonstrated state of the art and which 
could become operational at a relatively early date. This system would 
have involved 20 to 30 satellites randomly distributed in several orbits at 
approximately 6,000 nautical mile altitudes. The first R&D launch was 
planned during the second half of calendar year 19°^ and a significant 
operational capability for late in 196% 


There is a clear requirement for a military satellite communications 
c*o*bility, particularly to provide an effective means of communications 
v Tth remote areas. We believe it may be possible for the new Communications 
Satellite Corporation to provide this capability through the system which 
it is planning to build and operate. The idea is being actively explored.. 
Major problems related to global service, security of the military circuits, 
and location and control of the ground stations have yet . to be resolved. 
However, even if these problems cannot be worked out satisfactorily, close 
cooperation between the Defense Department and the Corporation might still 
make possible the joint development and production of the satellites, 
boosters, and other elements of the system. 


We intend to continue the Department of Defense medium altitude com- 
munications satellite program in the research and development phase; but no 
operational capability will be initiated until we have had an opportunity 
to determine to what extent it is possible to integrate our plans withthose 
of the Communications Satellite Corporation. The $Vw7 million requested 
foT- fi seal vea-c 1965 would permit the completion of the R&D evaluation of 
system feasibility, i.e., the feasibility of the satellite communications 
systems as a whole and its compatibility with the Defense Communications 
System. 

The next item on Table 18 is the nuclear test detection satellite, 
which is part of the VELA program, a joint AEC/D0D research and develop- 
ment effort concerned with the detection of nuclear tests. The satellite 
portion of the program is designed to provide data on the operation o 
nuclear test detection sensors in space and in the natural radiation en- 
vironment in which the sensors must function. Two identical experiment-1 
satellites were launched in tandem last fall and placed into virtually 
identical near-circular orbits about 100,000 miles apart. ^ge mounts 
of data on radiation background have already been received and iall he used 
to design improved world-wide test detection systems .for ^ 

tional launches, each with two satellites, are scheduled. About $26 million 
is included in the fiscal year 1965 budget to continue this program. 






Transit navigational Satellite System, point on the earth’s sur- 



The Satellite Inspector Program, ^o^ietely ^^iented withiifthe 
in the fiscal year 1965 .budget, Propel. capability to ren- 

last year. It was originally design a t P ortiting objects with varicus 
dezvous with and inspect potentially hostile orox ^ * 

sensors and transmit the data to ground staUons. if not 

space" techniques thus far suggested look in this area are now 

technically impractical. According y, fundamental technologies 

fc^co-orbital^interception^and^inspectiOT^ £* - eg£^s 

when undertaken wil1 ’ ° f 

course, also have application to this problem. 

. 14+v that ve may be able to develop ground- 
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The largest item in the second category, Vehicle, Engine and 
Component Developments, is $205*6 million for the TITAN III, which I de- 
scribed to the Committee in considerable detail last year. This vehicle 
is designed to ser^re NASA as well as Defense Department purposes and is 
planned as a standardized launch vehicle for a wide range of manned and un- 
Banned missions, including the Manned Orbital Laboratory which I described 
in the previous section. I pointed out last year that the TITAN III 1 
justified primarily on a cost-saving program and that its continued develop- 
ment would depend upon achievement of the cost objective, then estimated be- 
tween $80C ana $900 million. It now appears that the cost .of the develop- 
ment program will be about $810 million. Ohe_ amount requested for 1965 
would leave about $30 million to be financed m fi sca 9 * , 

should pay for itself in a lower "cost per launch over its ejected opera- 
tional life and, in addition, provide us with a very versatile booster of 
great importance to our future space capability. 


I have already dis, cussed the next item, Re-entry and Recovery, for 
which about $21 million has' been included in the 1965 budget. 
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The next project. Solid Propellant Motor Development, for which $12 
million is requested in 1965* i £ designed to provide the technological "base 
for the accelerated development of large solid propellant motors# This 
project is still being restricted to the development of the "basic techno- 
logical building blocks and is another one of the joint DoD/NASA efforts 
designed to meet the potential needs of the national space program. 

Defense is managing the overall program on behalf of both agencies. Since 
we do not envisage any potential military requirement for a motor larger 
than 156 inches, DoD will finance the $12 million for fiscal year 19°5 for 
the 156-inch program, and NASA has agreed to fund the 260-inch motor project. 

Liquid Rocket Engine Development, for which we are requesting $10 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1965, includes three projects. The first, for which 
$6.5 million is requested, is concerned with testing new concepts in liquid 
rocket component technology. In the second, $2.5 million would be allocated 
to a program to define the design criteria and performance parameters for a 
new high energy upper stage. The remaining $1.0 million would provide for 
ground testing of advanced propulsion concepts which would be applicable to 
the development and design of a space maneuvering propulsion system. 

3. Other Defense Activities Supporting the Space Program 

The Ground Support category, shown on Table l8, includes the pro- 
rated cost of the missile ranges and test instrumentation, as well as the 
satellite detection and tracking systems. The last two categories shown on 
the Table are self-explanatory. 

****** 

I would now like to turn to the details of the Research and Develop- 
ment Program for fiscal year 1965> v hich are summarized in Table 19. 


C. 


RESEARCH 


This category may be thought of as the realm of ideas and theory from 
which advanced devices and inventions eventually emerge. As used here, the 
Research category includes both the basic and some applied research directed 
toward the expansion of knowledge in such fields as the physical and envi- 
ronmental sciences, mathematics, psychology, sociology, biolo©r, and medical 
sciences, as well as "in-house” laboratory independent research. As shown 
on Table 19, $376 million is included in the fiscal year 1965 program for 
research, compared with $337 million in fiscal year 1964, $31 6 million in 
fiscal year 1963 and $295 million for fiscal year 1962. This is an average 
annual increase of about 8 percent from fiscal year 1962 through fiscal year 
1965. We estimate that, on the average, research costs have been increasing 
at the rate of about 5 percent per year. Thus, the amount requested foT 
fiscal year 1965 would provide a small increase in the level of the research 
effort for each of the Services and for ARPA. 
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The Importance of research to coir future military strength cannot he 
overstated* Many of the basic breakthroughs in military technology origi- 
nated in laboratories. A large share of these funds are used to support 
basic and applied research in our universities. We consider it extremely 
important that our vital contacts vith the creative research people in these 
institutions be continued. These are the people who in the past have been 
responsible for some of the most Important technological improvements in the 
equipment now used by our military forces, and we should not deprive our na- 
tional defense of the benefits of their creativity. 


D. EXPLORATORY DEVELOPMENTS 

This category consists of activities directed toward the solution of 
specific military problems short of the development of hardware for experi- 
mental or operational testing, ranging from fairly fundamental efforts to 
sophisticated ’'breadboard" hardware. Along with basic research, explora- 
tory development forms the pool of technical knowledge from which future 
weapon systems will be devised and designed. A total of $ 1,126 million for 
exploratory developments is included in the fiscal year 19^5 program for 
the three military departments and the Advanced Research Projects Agency 
(ARPA), as shown on Table 19. This amount represents a reduction of $3 mil- 
lion below that provided for fiscal year 196k. 

I am convinced that substantial increases in the effectiveness of the 
Exploratory Development Program are possible. During the coming year . we in- 
tend to seek out and identify those management conditions which have in the 
past proven to be highly productive of useful military results. We then in- 
tend to initiate new policies which will make these favorable conditions 
uniform throughout the Defense Department in the hope that this will permit 
a greater return for each dollar spent for exploratory development. For 
this reason, I am reducing exploratory development funding below that of 
fiscal year 196k. 


1. Army 

The Army’s exploratory development effort provides for studies and 
analyses and fabrication, test, and evaluation of various components to es- 
tablish their feasibility, practicability and relative advantages for use in 
future major development programs. This effort includes: new and improved 

propulsion systems for Army aircraft; design studies for greatly improve 
night viewing equipment; applied rese^^r^ocke^^pel^nt^n^|^^ht 
and_more_renab^ 

projectiles; applied research directed toward improved surface mobility, 
particularly in remote areas; mine warfare and barrier research; and mapping 
and geodetic research directed toward overcoming the limitations of current 
SS L techniques with respect to speed and extend of area covered. 
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2. Navy 


The Navy's exploratory development effort is planned to produce im- 
proved ’'know-how" for the performance of all important naval functions. In- 
cluded are the detection and localization of underwater, surface, and air 
targets; environmental surveillance with emphasis on the air-ocean inter- 
face; navigation; command-control; weaponry; ship and aircraft construction; 
and personnel and logistics. 

The overall program on surveillance and command- control includes work 
on radar, ASW detection devices, data correlation techniques, navigation de- 
vices, communications, etc., for loth ships and aircraft. In the field of 
ordnance, emphasis will be placed on non-nuclear air launch systems. Missile 
propellants, guidance systems and countermeasures will also be studied.. 
Several projects involve advanced aircraft concepts, with emphasis on sim- 
plicity, endurance and low-speed characteristics. Work related to ships 
and submarines will concentrate on hull structures, integrated controls, and 
fatigue characteristics of deep-diving submarines, as well as advanced pro- 
pulsion systems and measures to reduce underwater noise levels. About one- 
third of the $337 million requested for the Navy in fiscal year 1965 “be 

devoted to problems directly related to ASW. 

3. Air Force 

About one -fourth of the $308 million requested for the Air Force s 
1965 exploratory development program will be devoted to space or space - 
related subjects. Included are studies, experimentation and component de- 
velopments in such broad fields as guidance, flight control, propulsion, 
life sciences, surveillance and electromagnetic techniques. 

In other areas, emphasis will be given to improving technology related 
to advanced tactical and strategic missiles, new propulsion cycles for hy- 
personic manned systems, V/STOL aircraft, the feasibility of laminar flow 
control in supersonic flight, new materials and structural concepts, tech- 
nology related to reconnaissance, communi cations, co mm a n d and control, in- 
telligence techniques, computer and data processing, electromagnetic war- 
fare and advanced weapons. 

4. Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA) 

A total of $238 million is included in the 1965 program for ARPA's ex- 
ploratory development projects, compared with $237 million provided in 19 
and $224 million in 1963. 
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a. Project DEFENDER 

We have included $128 million for Project DEFENDER, which is con- 
cerned with the development of the scientific and technical knowledge 
needed for the design of U.S. defenses against ICBM's and IRBM's and for 
the assessment of the ability of U.S. ballistic missile systems to pene- 
trate Soviet defenses. The project involves the making of precise measure- 
ments of ballistic missile flight phenomena which are of importance to the 
operation of a ballistic missile defense, the development and application 
of new ballistic missile defense techniques and the study of advanced de- 
fense system concepts. About half of the amount requested for DEFENDER 
will be devoted to the study of missile re-entry phenomena, including full- 
scale experiments in the Pacific. This work will be particularly helpful 
in defining the Army’s NIKE-X development program. It will also be impor- 
tant for the Air Force and Navy programs concerned with the development of 
penetration aids for our strategic retaliatory missiles. 

b. Project VELA 

As I noted earlier, $6l million has been included in the fiscal year 
1965 budget to continue work on Project VELA, $10 million more than the 
amount provided for fiscal year 1964. The objective of this project is to 
obtain an improved capability for detection of nuclear explosions both un- 
derground and at high altitudes. I have already discussed the detection of 

nuclear tests in the atmosphere, in connection with the Space Program. The 

underground test detection program involves monitoring and evaluating data 
from nuclear and chemical explosions as well as associated research in 
seismology and propagation phenomena in order to develop improved nuclear 
detection techniques. 

c. Project AGILE 

This project is designed to provide research and development support 
for remote area conflict problems with primary emphasis on requirements of 
•indigenous forces in guerrilla warfare situations. The technological prob- 
lems involved in this type of warfare include the requirement for greatly 
improved communications and surveillance, and new methods of achieving mo- 
bility and logistics support, as well as significant advancements m fire- 
power. Up to now Project AGILE has been oriented to Southeast Asia, and 
ARPA centers have been established in Bangkok and Saigon. This effort is 
now being gradually extended to other areas of the world. °“ h 

importance of this project, $30 million is being recommended for fiscal 
yea- 1965, compared with $11 million in 19&, $19 million m 1963, $£* 

million in the current fiscal year. Counterinsurgency warfare presents the 
kinds of problems which require new ideas and concepts and we are making 
major effort to enlist the support of the U.S. _ scientific research and de- 
velopment community in an effort to find the right solutions. 
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E. ADVANCED DEVELOPMENTS 

t A*,- r^T'r.ipf'tq which have advanced to a point where 
This category includes projects vh tectoica l or operational test- 

ing fs're^retlri^trthe determination of whether the items should he 
designed or engineered for eventual service use. 

• o +tio+ a particular and immediately specifiable mili- 

Defense program. 

1. Array 

Tri-Service V/STOL aircraft: The $11 million shown on Table 19 for 

the Ar^fo^his /reject represents ^hS- 

amount of funds we plan to devote t it ^ S / bringing the total to 

an! $36 -Uion in «*. 

w. SSL 

There are actually three distinct projects under this program: 


(a) 


XC-142A - The aircraft ~cei£ng ] ?^^^ S .^ ng Tr™rt 
q^rv^ce v/STOL program is a large proto typ 

aircraft being developed under Air Force ™ e “ e ^ is f ^ of 
craft will have a gross weight of 31,000 pounds, £ iles 

more than 250 knots, a combat radius oiauujo lanned to 

with a four-ton payload and ten minu ^ j or the Army, Navy 
produce five prototypes for flight t^ ^ suitability, 

-u.«. ^ 

scheduled for July 1964. 

rs« ars 1 rss'ssu j * <* m -uio.. 

First flight is scheduled for mid-19&5. 


at 

is 




(c) X-19A - an aircraft with twin T-55 turbines and four tandem 

tilting propellers is being developed -under Air Force manage- 
ment. Two of these aircraft are being procured at an estimated 
cost to the government of $11.6 million as flight research ve- 
hicles.* First flight is scheduled for early this year. 


The next item, New Surveillance Aircraft, for which $8 million is re- 
quested, consists of three aircraft projects, the most important being the 
P-1127 HAWKER. The HAWKER is a British designed V/STOL development which 
the U.K., the U.S. and Germany are supporting on a tripartite basis. The 
United States' share for fiscal year 1965 is planned at $12.8 million. The 
Array, which has the predominant interest (for a less vulnerable, more ver- 
satile successor to the MOHAWK surveillance aircraft), is managing the U.S. 
participation and is funding half of the U#S. cost. The Navy and Air Force 
are funding about one -quarter each, (in addition $29 million has been in- 
cluded in the budget to support the development of propulsion systems for 
this type of aircraft.) The balance of the Army program is for continued 
work on two research aircraft) a turbine -driven lift (fan-in-wing) and an 
augmented thrust concept aircraft now being fabricated and tested. 

The Air Force also has a number of separate projects in the V/STOL 
area. Including all of these projects, a grand total of about $86 million 
has been budgeted for V/STOL technology in fiscal year 1965* 

The $18 million shown for the communications satellite for 1965 rep- 
resents the Army’s share of this project, which I discussed in context with 
the Department of Defense space program. 

The heavy lift helicopter project was started in fiscal year 1963 by 
reprograming $15 million within the "RDT&E, Army” account for the purchase 
of six heavy lift "flying crane” type helicopters. These machines will be 
used to test the feasibility of the design requirements for heavy lift 
helicopters to move heavy Array equipment in support of combat operations 
over otherwise impassable terrain. If proven practical, such vehicles 
could greatly enhance the Army’s mobility. Two million dollars is requested 
for 1965 to continue the test phase of this effort. 


The next item, Anti-tank Weapon Systems, includes through fiscal year 
1963 the advanced development effort on the SHILLELAGH combat vehicle 
weapon system. SHILLELAGH has been committed to production and deployment 
and i ts cost, therefore, is included in the General Purpose Forces Program. 
The amount shown for 1964 includes work on a heavy anti-tank assault weapon, 
known as TOW, which in 1965 will be advanced to the Engineering Developments 
category. I will discuss TOW under that heading. The $4 million shown for 
1965 would finance feasibility studies, supporting research and component 
investigations for a longer range improved SHILLELAGH. 




I already touched on the Air Defense System of the 1970’s in connec- 
tion with my discussion of the Army General Purpose Forces. The $5 million 
requested for 1965 viH finance continuing studies and development of high 
risk components of an air defense system designed to replace, eventually, 
the NIKE -HERCULES and HAWK in the field army and possibly in the continental 
U.S. 


2. Navy 

The first two items in the Navy list of Advanced Developments are the 
Navy's share of the Tri-Service V/STOL and Tri-Service HAWKER project, both 
of which I have already discussed. 

The $89 million shown in the 1965 column for undersea warfare repre- 
sents an aggregation of various projects. In addition to ARTEMIS and 
TRIDENT, which were covered earlier in Section III in connection with the 
defense against submarine -launched missiles, this item includes work on 
hydrofoils, detection by surface effects, acoustic countermeasures, etc. 

It should be noted that the projects included in this category represent 
only part of the total ASW research and development effort which is also 
financed under other headings. As shown on the table, our efforts in this 
area are being significantly expanded from year to year, reflecting the ur- 
gency of the ASW mission. 



The fiscal year 1965 budget request includes $2 million to determine 
the military usefulness, technical feasibility, and cost/ef fectiveness of 
Air Cushion Ships for the amphibious, mine warfare, strike, and ASW mis- 
sions. The "air cushion” ship concept, because it provides for the physical 
de- coupling of the hull from the ocean, has several potential advantages 
including high speed, low magnetic signature, and internal ship arrangements 
not limited by conventional hull forms. 

The next item, Special Warfare Navy Aircraft, for which $6 million is 
requested for fiscal year 1965, is a new "state of the art", primitive area, 
STOL aircraft known also as the "COIN.” The proposed aircraft is intended 
to be a combined weapons delivery and limited logistics support vehicle. 

This is part of a dual approach to the developmental problem in which the 
Air Force, at about the same investment cost, is concurrently modifying the 
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T-37 and T-28 aircraft to determine the degree to which they can he success- 
fully reoriented tovard counterinsurgency use. Comparison of the results of 
the Navy and Air Force developmental efforts vill determine whether it would 
he cheaper and more effective to produce a new aircraft for this purpose, 
rather than to modify existing aircraft. Although design and pricing studies 
indicate a new airplane would he more effective and cost less, we are putting 
the COIN effort through a project definition phase to obtain formal industry 
confirmation of our cost and performance projections* First flight would 
take place ahout l8 months after initiation of full-scale development* 

3* Air Force 

The first three items on the Air Force list are all part of the v/STOL 
aircraft technology program, discussed earlier* 

The fourth item, $22 million in 19^5, is the Air Force share of the 
DoD communications satellite program. 

The next ten items have all been discussed previously in connection 
with the DoD space program. 

Eight million dollars is requested in the 19&5 budget to continue the 
X-15 project. This is a rocket-powered research aircraft which has contri- 
buted a great deal of useful knowledge, not only to aircraft design hut also 
to our space effort. At least another bO major experiments remain to be 
conducted with the X-15, many of which are expected to contribute signifi- 
cantly to our space effort. 



in connection with the Strategic Retaliatory Forces Program. Again I should 
caution that this is not a development project hut rather a program to in- 
vestigate technological and operational concepts for ballistic missiles* 


1^3 









I have already minion S in 

Sft 1 ^ permit°the initiation of the radar develop, which 
is the pacing component* 

The $12 million shown for TAC Fighter Avionics is for the devel opme nt 
the F-111A. 

p. ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENTS 

ployment • 

1* Army 

ss-a £5?s sr t s^” ff£jsr tf *srs »=" 

would continue, on an urgent basis, xne aevcxu^ 

AS I noted earlier in my discussion of the Ar^y General Purpose ^ 

Forces Program, MAULER has ^“^f^^^^^vLuation. Fifty-one 
put hack into development status, *£ “*» f 9 65 budget to continue de- 
million dollars is included in t defense system. We anticipate 

velopment of an advanced for^ wi i£ he evaluated within the next few 
^thfhufSR^fl not he ready for production during fiscal year 1*5. 

The next item, LANCE, is a light ^si^^st^desi^ed^as^an 

eventual replacement for HONEST ^L exrb are expected to have excellent 

propelled launcher and associated equipment are expecxea * 
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of the system was initiated with the |l 8 . 

— _ -i ryr ne icrg million requested for 

million provided in fiscal ^ale^e velopment . Development flight 

would permit continuation of full-scale never pm 

tests are expected to he completed by nnd- 1967 . 

_ that TOW a wire-guided heavy anti-tank missile, 

I mentioned earlier that TOW, ° category to the Engineering 

is being moved from the Advanced De fiscal year 1 965 column of Table 

Development. The $ 2 h develo^enf effort on this missile, 

19 would provide for continuation o^velopm h tanks a t a range 

^ Sh ^lllimilj ery fSings /ave^lreaay begun. 


Last year I informed the Committee tl^ we^ year and that there 

ment of a new main battle tank d ^*^ 6 Germany might participate in the de- 
was some chance the Fed y a ^ ffect W as signed last August. The cost of 

velopment . An agreement to now be shared by the two 

the development, estimated at $80 to finance the U.S. share in 

countries. Eleven million dollars 1 4 toward obtaining a standardized 

fiscal year 1965- The program « directed ^ present sche dule 

tank and an advanced weapon system o ^ year 1969 and initial de- 
calls for completion of the development in will have at 

ployment of the system in calendar year ^ of the M-60 tanks, weigh 

least triple the cross-country thereby making it a poorer tar- 

get? 0n its e desi^ d go r sls e ^so call for mch’ greater firepower, with a much 
higher first round kill probability. 

In the area of Combat tovei ^^^ t ^ e T ^ork t on C b^h airborne and 
program, funded at fl airborne radar, 

ground-based systems. Efforts . sensing devices and in-flight data 
photographic, infrared and radiometric^se n^i groun d-based systems 

processing and transfer sys em • ^ locate enemy mortars and artillery 

Is the MPQ-32 radar, which will ^'also support work on nuclear 

ty tracking their projectiles. The Army wi 
surveillance and intelligence systems. 

The Communications and Edec ^ na gg?' 1 U ^pu de s r the development of the 
million is requested for fls =^; p ^ the heart of the Defense Corn- 

automatic switching system which wi communications, work will he 

munitions System. In the area^ftacticel^am ^ fQrMard area 0 pe ra - 

continued on a number of m ^ovemen be made on the development of 

tions. In avionics, y cre ased aft supporting the ground forces or 

navigation and control systems for aircraiu PP 

special operations. 


The $23 mi Hi on for Air Mobility will continue support of the Light 
Observation Helicopter. Also included in this category is the aircraft 
suppressive fire program, which is concerned with the adaptation of such 
^apons armachine ^s/ 2 .T5" rockets, SS-11 anti-tank missiles, etc, to 
Arny aircraft. 

Thirty-eight million dollars is included for the developnent of Arny 
artillery. Despite recent improvements in aircraft armament and tactical 
SLilec artillery continues to be a highly effective weapon for many 
missions. In order to improve performance and mobility, work will c °"^ nue 
on a new light-weight self-propelled 155mm artiUerv weapon and its asso-_ 
dated family of extended range ammunition 


The $15 million requested for Infantry Weapons will permit the con 
tinuati on of work on special ordnance for guerrilla and counter-guerrilla 
warfare; improved high explosive and illuminating shells for the 8lmm nor- 
tar- a more P effective vehicle mounted rapid fire weapon system, a new 
tSk weapon, and a 107mm mortar to replace the old U.2-inch mortar. Also 
included in this category is work on a special purpos^ndi^dua^rea^^_ 
capable of engaging both point and area type targets 


2. Navy 

The first five items on the Navy's list of Engineering Developnent s 
are allassociated with the ASW mission and in total would cost $86 millio 
in fiscal year 19^5- 

The first Navy item on Table 19 is the Advanced Design ASW Destroyer 

n-T advances which we have made in our surface ship ASW gear, we nop x 

tion with overall increased effectiveness, me “J 
fiscal year 1965 would continue the development effort. 


1. ■ 
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The next item, $o mi-LLion ior ^ 7 - ; 

a new quick reaction ASW veapon to he installed in the SEA HA5^. This 
veapon would have a considerably longer range than the present ASROC. 

The fourth item, $20 million for Aircraft Engines, is for the con- 
tinued development of a regenerative turbo-prop engine which was initiated 
two years ago. Such an engine would have a significantly lower specific 
fuel consumption than a straight turbo-prop engine at partial power and at 
low altitudes, the typical conditions under which ASW aircraft have to 
operate . 

The fifth item. $23 million for Other ASW Engineering Developments 
would provi de for work on such projects as t he development of new sonars 
and work on L ' ° - ■ » ■ - — '■ — —* 

The next item is $T million t o continue system developnent of an Air- 
to-Surface Weapon known as WALEEfE, L 

* uatt.wv unnlfl Tip carried by attack air- 




The $10 million requested in fiscal year 1965 for Marine Corps 
Specific projects include an amphibious assault personnel carrier 

Z^TAterl e^ ^rioS Tefents of the Marine Tactical Data System. 

The SEA MAULER development, which was described in this se cbi°n ^ st 

IS&TtXX SB zssszz.- 

solved we should defer other applications. 


3* 


Air Force 


The first item on the Air Force list of Engineering ^yelopments is 
the B-TO. TWO years ago the Congress ^°f that we 

B-TO/BS-TO ^vgopm^t . progr^; Bast yevrl ^ ^ ^ ^ $ g 1 

£SE S houigth. ta -u. r 

Actually, only $20T million was u l with th wing structure 

B-70 has run into delayed by more than a 

Sr^TSSS |s greatly i|eased the cost - the pro,e ct ^instead 

« » g Hass - sfjzs* 

held in reserve for the 3- JO, P-Lus jmcju will be needed in 

funds amounting to $14 rnllion^ ^ available from the DXHASOAR pro- 
fiscal year 19°5 of which $55 . increment of $25 million has been 

tentatively 'programmed^n 1 f i seal year 1966, bringing the total^or the 
project tf$5!5 billion, $200 million -re than *y original goal of $1.3 
billion for a program of three prototype B-TO s. 

C viT^ hnupver will support extensive flight testing of 

^sif £T=hb:.^r^fr^v^e ro^rrer“ sr 

exceed'the $1?5 billion figure. The first ai “ “° W ^ attaching 
sembly and if the remaining l*dbl»cf fuel tank paling a late 

^rai^hlLSely fcheduled to fly 

in October 19^. 
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The next item on the Air I£ce ^^^dTthfSslussion 

Medium Range Ballistic Missile (MRBM) which $110 million is re- 

of the General Purpose Forces ^ made to produce, 

quested in fiscal year 1965- While -nroceed with its develop- 

end deploy this system, I “ eTC t ^ e r ^ ga p between the PERSHIKG 
ment as an insurance program to fill the range g p 

and the 1CBM ’ s • 

»c folo. Chl.f. of S«.ff ■ o»vl S * ” 

needed. The MRBM w ould he a highly f lexible , M i^mtiiTTnPI 



,ono. M ;r , « . ^nio„ to. “-“^3rs«r , s I s£"f’ 

= IKS 5KSJT- 

G. MANAGEMENT AND SUPPORT 

TU. -WW provides for » 

SS'S’S scientific ..rv.ee. — 

formed under contract with outside institutions. 


1 . 


Management of Defense Ranges and Flight Test Facilities 


in April of last year I asked the Doctor, ^eaSon and 

Engineering to undertake a study o facilities and recommend 

to identify any excess of Defense rang aesigna ted as national ranges or 

whether any additional activities should he designated 


national test facilities. » f . « ~i££2i “thf^ 

SStLnt^Vav: ^afSS^of changes. fl» most important of these 
are: 

(a) fhe Air Force will he assigned re sponsibility 

operating a world-wide HWit e tracking^ comsaT and a li- 
for all Defense space programs except d tbe 

mi ted number of other prefects which may be exempted ^ ^ 

^inef« r r f 

as remote stations world-wide. 

_ in^c tv>p Air Force will gradually take 

(h) Beginning ^ fiscal 3^^^ management and operation of Pt. 

n PiUar^IciUties with full assumption to be 
completed by the end of fiscal year 9 

(c) By the end of fiscal year 19*, the Air Force 

sibillt y for the 1CBM impact area stations 

M as well as the space tracking stations. e Haw, how- 

sume r< .sponsibility for managing Kwajalein Atoll. 
ever, will continue to provide range services lor 
Pacific launches. 


2. Army 

As shown on Table 19, ^ ^^“ttoee’^Hationtl Stages. The principal 

a-. -- — 

Program. 

The remaining $l68 million pr ^^“^tSf^^iSi^! ^prov- 
of a large number of Army r ® sea ” construction’ of new facilities and the 

f^orTn of S r cotr 

oflaintaSn^se insStions is borne by the research activity and is 
included here. 

3. Navy 

»» ««»«.» or «. «?«•, ‘ rs,is xsi.S2, ~s- 

u 1965 «d i. ft—*" «“ "SS ShS fSnfS.., M— «iu ~ 

Sibility for the Pt. ArgueUo and Pt. Pillar 
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transferred from Navy to Air Force, under the authority provided in 10 U.S.C. 
126. This range, consisting of a complex of instrumentation facilities along 
the California coast and extending across the Pacific, supports Air Force, 
Navy and NASA launches from Vanderiberg, Point Argue llo and Point Mugu, the 
NIKE-ZEUS tests at Kwajalein and other missile and space programs. The. 
range is used in testing and crew training for Air Force strategic missiles, 
and for Navy ship and aircraft missiles. 

The next item, Atlantic Undersea Test and Eval ua tion Center (AUTEC) 
will require $19 million in 1965* somewhat less than is provided in. the cur- 
rent year. Among its important uses are the testing of various anti- 
submarine weapons and equipment, the measurement of noise levels of U.S. sub- 
marine and surface ships and the calibration of sonar equipment. Included 
in the 1965 program are funds for the construction and instrumentation of ad- 
ditional facilities required to develop more effective systems for the de- 
tection and tracking of submarines, particularly nuclear-powered submarines. 

The remaining $195 million is for general support of the extensive 
system of Navy-operated laboratories, test centers, and other field activi- 
ties associated with the research, development, test, and evaluation effort. 


4. 


Air Force 


For the Atlantic Missile Range, the third of the national ranges, 

$231 million is provided. This range will continue to support the Air Force 
strategic missile programs including penetration aids tests, and the 
POLARIS development and operational test program. Increased support will 
be required for the Defense Department and NASA space efforts, including the 
manned space flight programs. 

Funding for the Defense Documentation Center (formerly the Armed 
Services Technical Information Agency) has been transferred in the fiscal 
year 1965 budget estimates to the Defense Supply Agency (DSA), paralleling 
an organizational change being made this year. 

General Support, including ’’Development Support”, will require $666 
million in 1965. This item carries the major support of the Air Force 
Systems Command and its nationwide complex of research, development, and 
test installations, the construction of additional research and develop- 
ment facilities, and other support programs. It includes about $100 mil- 
lion for the cost of services provided under contract by organizations such 
as RAND, Aerospace Corporation, and the Space Technology Laboratories. 


5. Defense Supply Agency 

As mentioned above, management of and funding for the Defense 
Documentation Center has been shifted to the Defense Supply Agency. Inas- 
much as this activity performs a Defense -wide function, DSA is a more 
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logical organizational environment for it. In fiscal year l^ a total 
of $10 million has been required to support the expanded effort of the 
Center vbich is charged with the acquisition, storage and distribution of 
scientific and technical information for both the Defense Department and 
our contractors. For fiscal year 1965, a small increase to $11 million 
will be required. 


H. EMERGENCY FUND 

For the DoD emergency Fund, as in prior years, we are requesting the 
appropriation of $150 million and transfer authority of the same amount. 


I . FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


The Research and Development Program 
$6.7 billion in New Obligati onal Antnority 
son with prior years is shown below: 


I have outlined will require 
for fiscal year 1965- A compari- 


($ Billions, Fiscal Years) 



1962 

Actual 

1963 

Actual 

1964 

Estimated 

1965 

Proposed 

R&D - except systems approved 
for deployment 

4.2 

5.1 

5*^ 

5.5 

R&D - systems approved for 
deployment 

2.6 

hi 

2.2 

hi 

Total R&D 

6.8 

7.6 

7.6 

7.3 

Less: Support from other 
appropriations 

-0.5 

“hi 

-2J. 

“hi 

Total R&D (TOA) 

6.3 

7.1 

7.1 

6.8 

Less: Financing Adjustments 

-o*9 

■0.1 

■0.2 

■0.1 

Total R&D (NOA) 

hi 

7.0 

6.9 

6.7 
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VIII. GENERAL SUPPORT 


General Support constitutes an "all other" or residual category 
of activities or programs and includes all costs not capable of being 
directly or meaningfully allocated to the other major programs. Because 
of the large number and wide variety of the functions encompassed by 
this major program, it is best discussed in terms of its constituent 
parts. 

For purposes of convenience, the various elements of the General 
Support Program have been divided into ten broad groupings: individual 

training and education; intelligence and security; communications; 
logistics support; military family housing; medical services; headquarters 
ana support services; the National Military Command System; the Defense 
Atomic Support Program; and miscellaneous Department-wide activities. 

These broad groupings are themselves further broken down into more specific 
categories or functions, a selected list of which is shown on Table 20. 

Much of the General Support Program, for practical management purposes, 
represents "fixed charges." Moreover, elements such as recruittraining, 
are so influenced hy other program factors such a8 theaizeoftheforces^ 
and personnel turnover rates, that comparatively little flexibility 
in controlling their costs directly. But, wherever we have had some 
discretion in the fiscal year 1965 program, we have ruthlessly eliminated 
marginal items or activities. 

I will briefly describe each element of the General Support Program 
ahown on Table 20, and highlight some of the important trends and some of 
the actions taken to reduce costs. 

A. INDIVIDUAL TRAINING AND EDUCATION 

This portion of the General Support Program includes the cost of 
equipment, base support, construction, inst^ctors students. fmd travel 
directly related to recruit, technical, professional, and flight training, 
as well as support of the Service academies. 

1. Recruit Training 

Included, here, are the basic training programs for new recruits and 
inductees and certain advanced individual training courses for Amy 
personnel' inducted in recruit training centers. The coats of six-month 
active duty training for Reserve and National Guard enlistees are allocat 
to the Reserve and National Guard Program. 

About two-thirds of the overall cost of recruit training iB borne by 
the Army, chiefly because of higher Army enlisted personnel turnover 
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rates stemming from reliance on the draft. Also, the recruit training 
cycles of the Army and Marine Corps are longer and more costly s^ce 
these Services necessarily provide more weapons instruction than do the 
other Services. 

Recruit training loads and costs for active forces personnel will 
he lower in fiscal year 1965 than in fiscal year 196k, mainly because 
lower estimated draft calls. Under current plans, inductions in the Army 
will drop from about 159,000 in fiscal year 1964 - a high replacement 
year - to about 111,000 in fiscal year 1965. The reduced training 
requirements for inductees will be partially offset by an estimated net 
increase of about 11,000 in regular enlistments into the four Services. 

2. Technical Training 

Technical training costs include those associated with developing 
the hundreds of specialized skills required by our military personnel, 
other than flight training or professional-level courses. In addition 
to the costs of operating the technical training schools of the four 
Services, and related training equipment procurement and construction 
costs, the figures shown in Table 20 include the pay and allowances for 
the active-duty personnel assigned for training to these schools. 

A large majority of the one-half million new personnel who enter 
military service each year require an initial period of formal technical 
schooling before they can be assigned for duty to an operating unit. In 
addition, advanced or specialized training is provided to many of our 
career personnel to train them in new equipment or procedures and to 
qualify them for higher levels of responsibility. 

A major portion of technical training costs is concentrated in 
those specialties associated with operation and maintenance of electronics 
and missile guidance equipment, and other advanced weapons ^tems. In 
spite of the relatively inflexible nature of a major share 
training costs, there are opportunities for proved cost e« ec tlveness 
in training without compromising quality. I have requested my staff and 
the military departments to closely review the programed technical train- 
ing loads to be sure that they are closely geared to hard-core needs for 
school-trained personnel. A recomputation of Air Force training requir - 
ments resulted in a reduction of 7,600 spaces in fiscal year 1965, with a 
total cost reduction of $29*0 million. 

We plan an intensive appraisal of the content of our more costly 
training P programs. Courses which go beyond the basic skills and 6 

actually needed for the job will be pruned. In the less 
studies will be made to determine the desirability of more extensive us 
of on-the-job training. 




Another aspect of our efforts to reduce technical training costs is our 
effort to reduce the expensive turnover of highly trained enlisted specialists. 
Last summer, I authorized a revision in the system of enlisted proficiency 
payments, providing for a greater concentration of these incentive pay- 
ments in our most costly technical specialties. The revised plan provides 
for selective increases in rates of proficiency pay in the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps from the current rates of $30 and $60 par month to rates of 
$50, $75 and $100 per month. The Air Force with less critical retention 
problems has not as yet revised its rates. The revised rates of proficiency 
pay, for those specialties certified under the new plan, became effective 
October 1, 1963. We intend to monitor the results of this new plan^very ^ 
closely during the coming year in order to determine the extent of ’’pay off ' 
in terms of increased retention and reduced training costs. 

3. Professional Training 

Professional training encompasses primarily college-level and post- 
graduate level courses of instruction directed to the career development 
and professional qualifications of officers and selected enlisted personnel. 
Included in this category are the joint Service colleges, staff schools, 
post-graduate schools, officer candidate schools, and the education of 
military personnel at civilian colleges and universities. 

Throughout the entire Defense Department, requirements for personnel 
with a scientific or engineering background are rising every year. For example; 
the Air Force estimates that within the next ten years some 22,000 officers 
will have to receive additional professional training in order to develop, 
procure, and employ the sophisticated weapons systems which it will have. 

The Air Force’s fiscal year 1965 professional training program will be held 
to about the current year’s level, although there will be a small increase 
in the SAC MINUTHMAN education program in which launch control officers 
earn degrees in needed specialties while still performing assigned duties. 

In its first full year of operation, the Department -wide Defense Language 
Program, managed by the Army, will conduct training in over 60 foreign 
languages for more than 6,000 military and civilian personnel of the Department 
of Defense and civilian Federal agencies. The Navy plans to increase enroll- 
ments in scientific fields of study at its post-graduate school at Monterey, 
California, and in civilian universities. 

k . Flight Training 

The principal cost elements of this category are the costs of operation 
of flight training bases and the related costs of procurement of training 
aircraft. The military pilot is the most expensive military specialist 
in our Armed Services today. The requirement for pilot training has, 
therefore, been subject to rigorous scrutiny. 

Hie increase in cost shown on Table 20 reflects a planned step-up of 
pilot training rates in both the Air Force and Army. Much larger increases 



would have been required had not meaBureE been toitiatea 
amount of time spent by pilots in non-flying ass^ents ^eAirrorce 
wnrrmle has directed that all new pilot graduates shall he assignea to 
air crew^ duties for at least five years following their graduation, while 
the Army has stepped up its output of warrant officer aviators who willbe 
assigned as pilot specialists to a wide range of Army pilot duties, other 
than those involving conmand supervision. 

The pilot training output for the Air Force 
from 1 500 during the current fiscal year to about 1,700 in f y 
TQg? p ooo in fiscal year 1966, and about 2,760 per year in fiscal years 
increases are planned to avert a serious pilot shortage in 

World War II will retire or he separated from flying staru 

the cost of thes< e increased ^outputs the Enable 

significant modifications in its pilot training c^r Etruc ture 

The Army pilot training program has also been expanded from about 
1,000 pilots^ per year to nearly 1,500 per year in fiscal 

requirements under its expanded aviation program. 

»» *** *S"‘S rfe 

£*£ tfVuu « -« “*■* °«« 

5. Other 

The three Service Academies presently cer^ ^ total 
of nearly 8,900 men. However, there is "“^‘iC^s over the 

S S yerr^« 

S C nerdo^oSJlassrooms, «***£ 

S" pending SSJ^SS ~ the student enrollment bill. 

For fiscal year 1965, 

the Academies, of about $3- public works shops and utilities de- 
struction of minor AirForce. Other desirable, but defer- 

tribution lines; and nothing for theAirror to hola the 

rable, projects have not been mcluded in our ^n ° ^ 

cost of our construction program for the next liscai yeax 

Also included under this heading 
devices, films, publications, testing 

and other miscellaneous training support activities, as weux 
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operating costs of the major trainins comncmfl headquarters ’-'ithin each 
Service. 

B. INTELLIGENCE AND SECURITY 





C. COMMUNICATIONS 

The Communications category includes the costs of the Defense 
Communications System (DCS) and certain non-DCS communications operated y 
the Military Departments. DCS elements include the long haul, point-to- 
point wire/ cable, and radio communications facilities, both government 
^ned Ind leased. Non-DCS elements include those tactical communications 
operated by the Military Departments which are self-contained within 
tactical OTgl^zrtions/ self-contained information gathering, transmitting 
and/or communications facilities which are normally local in operation and 
“e; land, ship, and airborne terminal facilities, shore -to-ship, ship-to- 
ship, air-to-air, and ground -air -ground systems. 

The cost of the Air Force Communications Complex In fiscal year 1965 
is estimated at about $333 million, about $28 million less “T 0 ^seas 
current year. Most of the reduction reflects a lower level 
construction, the result of eliminating projects which we did not feel wer 
essential in light of our balance of payments situation. 

There will be some increased costs associated with the Air Force's 

which provides voice communication. However, these additional costs will 
be offset by net savings in future years. 

The costs of the Naval Communications System will increase by about 

w-S. £ i96 5 «. *«. 

“S"; S' i£ s U S»i P o lrt -..-p 0 i« 



Ship-to-ship and air-to-ground communications equipments are funded 
separately with the ships and aircraft in which they are installed, 
increases over the current year's program are due to increasing operation 
and maintenance costs and the procurement of higher power 
equipment and multiplex broadcasting equipment to modernize and improve 
shore-based tactical communications facilities. 

About $188 million is included for procurement ana operation and main- 
tenance for the Army's STARCOM system, about $5 million more than for 
the current fiscal year. STARCOM provides world-wide high frequency, 
multi-channel radio systems, microwave systems, switching centers, relay 
centers and terminal stations. 

Communications costs display an inexorable tendency to ri^with 
the mounting requirements for rapid and secure transmission of the growing 
volume of data generated by modern military operations. Therefore, a 
special effort has been made to hold additional communication programs to 
the minimum essential and numerous Service requests were denied or 
sharply in our program and budget reviews. For example, the Navy s 
original request for fiscal year 1965 operation and “ li ^ e nance fund6 for 
its communications complex was reduced by $1 million. J" ^ ihe’ 

Havy proposal to spend $96 million to modify certain ships for the 
installation of future communications equipment during their regula r 
fisc^ ^ar 1^5 overhaul was reduced to $23 million. The m,' s proposed 

operation and Maintenance budget for its communications system was cut 
by some $W* million. Similarly, the Air Force • s request for leased 
communications circuits and equipments for its share of the Defense 
Communication System was reduced by $33 million. 

D. LOGISTICS SUPPORT 

Logistics support comprises a wide variety of transportation, 
maintenance , real property and centralized iogisticsactivitleswhih 
while essential to the military program, cannot be readily allocated 
other malor programs or elements. Included in the amount shown in Table 20 
are! (1 the ^sts of moving cargo, freight and passengers-exceptfor 
first destination transportation of cargo - by commercial carriers, the 

•ssr* rau'S'w rsf ... 

(M the costs of the major overhaul and rebuild activities for 
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of our logistics support activities viU be ° f 

the Cost Reduction Program in Section XI of this 

E. MILITARY FAMILY HOUSING 

A total of $719 £ in of U ^5TO ^“r&r^moL^ 

for family housing: construction Construction - $1.2 

provements to existing qua + *2 U million; operation and 

million; ^debteSess - $72 

million^'intereBt^payment 6 ‘ on indebtedness - $90 million; and mortgage 
insurance premiums - $11 million. 

Two years ago ve presented to the a 

a sound program for meeting ic^woul^provide 70,000 units over a five- 
steady level of construction ^ fiscal year 19^3 

year period. To this end ve proposed 15,000 units^in II 7>500 

Bind 12,100 last year. The Congress, » eficit of about 55,000 units, 

new units in each of those years, leaving are 

Ir! both , . and 65- 

ss SL c 3n^ < !rS a?saf — *-■ 

We have made further progress 

management of family housing. ' ?^ tly facilitated our administration 
in a single appropriation has £r family housing operation 

of the program. The cost "“rib^eSect at tteTeginning of fiscal 
and maintenance, which was put in uniform set of maintenance 

vear 1963 has helped to ensure the use o costs. And an improved 

standards at a considerable savings in maint^ ^ tQ unitor 

information-gathering sys em housing utilization rates. A nev uniform 

occupancy and thereby ensure g -fsimi shirwcs is now in effect, and 
policy for controiling ve’are 
pending a complete analysis minion total) this year for procurement 

With respect to housing ^^ lio of 

been instituted. For example, we .^ toce °^ r our fiscal year 19^5 

standardized designs, which we 2a ti 0 n will significantly shorten 

program. We believe that this standardization ^ eBta bli6h 

the period between c °r^ r e s sional app p important economies in 

common standards among the “? d foreign entries we will continue 

construction. For o^^housing needs in^orelgn^co^ ^ 19 6 3 as 

to employ the "USABOMEconcep ^hi prefabricate housing components 

a balance of payments measure, where oy y 

inthe U.S. for erection at overseas sites. 
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F. MEDICAL SERVICES 


This category Includes the costs of those medial and dental 

ESS of 

^lvmes e !uch e as S the 3ef^rc^ 1*811^0^110^ and veterinary 
services. 

The major determinants of the cost of medical services 
sire “the active forces, the number of military dependents and retired 

our direct control, the task of keeping the costs of this program iro 
rising rapidly is extremely difficult. For instance, while the hospital 

sxrss ==s ss r .s%„ - 

only about 35,000 as recently as i960. 

Furthermore , the number of ^^^“^11 

Thus, with no significant changes in overallworkloadanticipatedit 

expected that the medical service personnel strength for fiscal y yo? 
will have to be kept at approximately current levels. 

G. HEADQUARTERS AND SUPPORT SERVICES 

This aggregation is truly the "all other" category, and includes a 
heterogeneous assortment of essentially unrelated activiti • 

1. Headquarters 

Sated to the overall size and pace of the total Defense program. 

a „ Bto r oblective of our program and budget reviews last summer and 
fall tafto hold cos^ in this’aSa to a minimum. To this end, we have 
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ordered substantial staffing cuts in with 
headquarters operations which wil 1 war 1965. The Services’ 

been cut by $7 million. 

2. Weather Service 

-s: ttspz “weSm 

possible. 

«,SS«nS «<■ w~~» ,•“?« SfS.S."' 1 ”* 

ment such as radars, computers and meteorological stations. 

iryCc w vr^^^ retire 12 obsolescent WB-50 aircraft 
In fiscal year 965 1 men tioned in the section on the Air- 

v„ r^ i n ?r^ ve plan to replace these aircraft with 10 
lift and Sealift Program, we pi Edified for the weather recon- 

C-135E's to he phased out of MATS and mo reconnaissance require- 

naissance role. And to meet force 

ments for our test ranges, we plan to retain **»»?( 
somewhat longer than previously planned. 

3. Air Rescue /Recovery 

al L^ice e (mTS) eC whi^ at°present ^intalns^d 
detachments. 

At the end of the current fiscal year E- 5 4's, 

air/rescue fleet of 12 squadrons (9 -orocram which would have eventually 

and 28 HC-97's). LmV year I ^scribed a ^ram_vhich on a 

replaced both the HC-97 s ana theH -5 ^procurement of 30 HC- 130's 
"one for one" basis, and which called for the procur^ ^ ^ additional 

in the current fiscal year 1965. ^The Congress, however, 

33 aircraft to be procured in ^requested the Air Force to restudy 

appropriated funds for only 19 3 d uced the 1964 HC-130 program by 

it. total HC-130 requirement ^^ r c ^tion of Se HC-130 requirements 
ttudyr-ai-e°not reSestin^ Restoration of the 1 5 aircraft cut from the 




current year's program. However, ve are requesting funds in fiscal year 
1965 for the 33 aircraft previously planned. 

Operating costs ^ ^ i ® ^^ r ^ w ^er^the substantial increase in 
at about the current year s le , will raise investment, and 

?££ n:rrut%rjSion over the fiscal year 1 ** 

level . 

U. Construction Support Activities 

The next item, Construction of 

ac c e ss° ix^a d s ^ ^ advance d plying, construction design and architectural 
services. 

Last year ve reported that we hac ^ -ccee^ ^^c^ST 
trend toward ever larger minor c ° n6 ™ element. For fiscal year 

^"t^erafleTo -cunt of minor construction 

activity planned. 

5. DEEP FREEZE 

4 .^ tiwp vnrvTF is the U.S. scientific effort in Antarctica, 
S>r™dar b esco e rt N sMp (®)Tor ^f^^^^shi^ ; ^one Sr 

air navigation; two icebreakers ( AG ) types. Last year I concluded 

squadron consisting of 20 aircra Antarctic research ought to he funded 

that Department of Defense support naSEnal objectives, 

at a stable level, consistent, of cours , million for fiscal year 

in line with that concept, I - request ^ about ^ as to ^ 

1965 for the Navy s portion of this project, tne 

6. Other Support Activities 

on « w. ™ 

variety of functions inc ^^' ^ risonerE; disciplinary barracks; 
services; transients, patie ® Observatory; dependent schools 

SnXrco^a^^res (gT 

reclassified projects. 

H. NATIONAL MILITAHY COMMAND SYSTIM 

S» national IU1M <^1“* * STatS^t. 

of the World-Wide Military Command and Control System. 



of the voria-wiae of ‘ lwer h eSeSne'of contend, MSA, DM, XA 

s£%zrs££ '“ ic “s 2 as «*»*. 

contend end control 'JZ^f SU .. the MW«* 1 

■•**“*“" **“ r ™~' 

*. « » — x-s -s” aap?jisai.f2f s™- 

the National Military Coffd Center ^ J Natlona l Bnergency Ccmmand 

ssswf'Si 

fac i lit ie s ^ 1 the ^ied^d^cified coMcands and the Service headquarters. 

" The NMCS was established T <ifically to 

authorities, which if ^e the ^aident the to provide 

joint Chiefs, or their aul thori^a ««cei » ^ States. The surviv- 

atrategic direction to « he a «*« *° r ility is critical. The primary 
ability of this command and con ^ r0 ?. * +e (ANMCC), and the mobile 
command center (NMCC), the f .^^“edundant centers to obtain 
alternates (NECPA, NEACP) ^ ^ order to perform their required 
the required levels of survivability, f communications, warning and 

functions, these cent te» « yreli. » ready for use. Bre HMCS 

sensor systems, and are continuously for intelligence, the 

relies mainly on the Defei use ^^. lin 7 co*unications and other support. 
Defense Communications As enc ^ re i^ive to forces, deployments, etc. Th 
and the Services for information f ^ive to^ & highly 

&gh which they may exercise their coommn 

responsibilities. 

..if ve ull i spend $l 6 l million on construction. 

For fiscal year 19 5> +he NMCS* 

equipment, H&D and operation o 

_ . - This is the central 

a. National Ms certain unique functions 

element of the HMCS an , command posts: it is 

not required of the oth f the over all system; and it 

responsible for the ex e limited var operations in contrast 
must support both cold limi eBse ntially oriented to 
to the alternate centers, vnicn ax 
general var. 

The Joint War Boom in 

however, this 7,000 squa processing, and displaying 

limited capability for ® a stIbUshing an Interim National 

lnf0rmflti0 ™d Center'* which operational by the 

Military Command Center, 

l 6 U 



c. 


end of the year, of about 25,000 square feet in 
provide in one place global inteUi«ence, up to drte status 
of forces, and the other elements required for strategic 
decision iahing. The Moscow "hot line alsoterminate 
here This expansion will use presently available space 
Ld will integrate the Joint War Room with intelligence 
facilities and consolidate many functions v italtoa 
coordinated information gathering eff ® dl l vl n 
to providing an improved operational capability, it vi±± 
provide facilities for testing advanced techniques in 
data processing, display, television, and secure 
communications . 

Dees Underground Command Center (DUCC) - Our continuing 
examination of the problems associated with an adequate 
national command and control structure for the contingencies 
which Suld arise in the 1970-75 time period convinces us that 
we should initiate the construction of a WCC . . A deep un 

communications systems needed to disseminate those 
decisions . 

3r.3rr.5ar2 -s™ E™* 

weapons which might be available to an enemy *y «j e J-97 
time period. We presently envision a very austere DUCC 
capable of holding a relatively small number of people, 
located generally in the vicinity of the Pentagon and 
operationally available about 1970. To begin work we 
are requesting $28 million in fiscal year 1965- 

Alternate National Military Command Center (ANMCC) - The 
ANMCC is a fixed hardened installation. Construction at 
t^s site waf substantially funded in prior years' budgets 
o -uvp Center is nearly completed. We have inclu $ 
million for cing costs and $1.6 million for construc- 
tion in the fiscal year 1965 program. 

National Emergency Command Post - In order 

convert them to command ships. Our proposed fisc ye 


d. 
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I. 


1965 program includes about $9 million for research 
and development and procurement of the ^ 

display, and communications equipmen 
ships . 

e. national Qnergency Airborne eommand Poet^M) - 
Presently we are maintaining a fleet of 3 ^ ^ 

SSt (modified KC-135's), one of which can be kept 
airborne at all times during an emergency to act as 
a communications link for the command system or for 

Snreas? 0n ^r 8 f“cll°5e^ B i965, a va p^n to begin^ 

vm provide increased power to the airborneelectronic 
facilities, and to provide improved communications and 
surveillance capabilities. We intend to begin TOdi- 
fication of a second aircraft in fiscal year 1966. 

t. Bomb Alarm System/NUDETS - Both these Air^d 
vere discussed in the section °“ C °^^fe^ u _ 

“i^nuSeS 6 detonations, and are integral elements 
of the NMCS. 

System for issuing commands, Digital 

and control throughout the NMCS. (2) the t 

Communications System for exchanging rec 

communications between command "^^a^pecified 

EE Iris sws sl^ssts-- 

of State. 

defense atomic support agency 


The Defense At ^ c Sx ^^j^^ r ^ h ich 1 to£ E r^^ponsibility for pro- 
Defense Atomic Support Agency ^“^^fs^etarTof Defense and the 
viding specialized staff aupport to the 

development programs. 
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planning and conducting nuclear weapons effects tests, related 
theoretical and laboratory work, and managing the national atomic 


the corresponding funds appear. Substantial portions of DASA's program 
were discussed previously under the "Nuclear Testing and Test Detection" 
portion of the R&D Program. At this point, X will discuss the funding 
implications of this program. 

I stated last year that for fiscal year 19 64 we would require total 
obligational authority of about $115 million for this program. However, 
the limited test ban treaty and the concomitant responsibility it inqposed 
for increased preparedness in case of a resumption of nuclear testing 
increased our 19 64 fund requirements to $133 million. Most of this 
increase was caused by the need to maintain a "ready" nuclear testing 
capability which, in turn, required certain physical improvements at our 
Johnston Island test facility. To provide the necessary additional land 
for nuclear test facilities, we have undertaken the addition of about 
353 acres to the Island through a dredging operation at a cost of 
approximately $27 million. In order to have the Island enlargement com- 
pleted by the promised readiness date of June, 1964, ve had to begin 
dredging before passage of the fiscal year 1964 construction authorization 
and appropriation acts. To this end, I approved the reprograming of 
$16.4 million of AKPA and Air Force fiscal year 1963 military construction 
funds to cover costs incurred prior to passage of fiscal year 1964 
legislation. To continue the necessary improvements, Congress appropriated 
an additional $20 million in fiscal year 1964. Another $4 million is 
included in the 1965 budget. 

For fiscal year 1965 we are estimating Defense Atomic Support costs 
at $164 million, $31 million more than the current fiscal year. All 
DASA program elements remain close to the fiscal year 1964 level with 
the exception of Nuclear Weapons Effects Tests. In this case, additional 
funds are required primarily to achieve and maintain U.S. readiness to 
conduct nuclear tests in environments now forbidden by the limited test 
ban treaty, to place greater emphasis upon the development of test 
instrumentation, and to increase efforts in underground testing to 
compensate in part for the restriction on atmospheric testing. 

J. MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT -WIDE ACTIVITIES 

Miscellaneous Department -wide Activities include the management 
and staff advisory functions of the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
and the Organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Departmental-wide 
funding for claims; a contingency fund for military purposes controlled 
by the Secretary of Defense; and the Armed Forces Information and 
Education Program. 
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1. Contingencies 

For many years now, Congress has provided certain funds which may 
he used for confidential military purposes in unusual, unexpected situ- 
ations, when speedy, but secret, action is required. ^hou^uBeof 
these funds is authorized by the Secretary and accounted for solely on 
his certificate. Congress is informed as to the status of these funds. 

In fiscal year 1963, $1^ million of the total of $15 ^^ Li ^.^ ro P riated 
was obligated, and in 1964 we estimate that all of the $15 million 
appropriated will be used. For fiscal year 1965, we are requesting 
$15 million, the same amount as provided in former years. 

2. Claims 

The appropriation for Claims provides for the payment of all non- 
contractual claims against the Department of Defense. For fiscal year 
1963, $19 million was appropriated, and another $3-3 million was transferred 
by c'ongres s ional action from the "Retired Pay, Defense appropriation 
account to cover the high volume of claims. Another $19 million was 
appropriated for this fiscal year, and additional funds may yet be 
required. For fiscal year 1965, «e are requesting $23 million in 
anticipation of a continuation of the higher rate of claims. 

3. All Other 

The Aimed Forces Information and Education Program, which provides 
world-wide radio, television and press services, together with a program 
designed to promote a broad understanding of national goals and ■P'aT?®®®' 
will be continued in fiscal year 1965 at about the same level of acti y 
as the current year, at a cost of about $4.3 million. 

Total obligational authority for the Secretary of Defense’s ora 
office will support a staff slightly smaller than in fiscal ^ t 

Also included inthe amount shown for this item on Table 20 is $5-0 million 
which wouS be transferred to the Treasury Departmenttocompletethe 
construction of the Eastern-Middle Atlantic chain of UJRAN stations. 

K. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 

The General Support Program I have outlined will require . 

Obligational Authority of $14 . 8 billion for fiscal year 1965- A comparison 
with prior years is shown below: 


(Fiscal Year, $ Billions) 


TGA 


1962 

Prig . 

11.4 


1962 

Final 

11.8 


1963 

Actual 

13.2 


1965 

Proposed 

13-9 l 1 *- 8 


1964 

Estimated 
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IX - RETIRED PAY 


This section covers the pay, as authorised andprescrihed hylav 
of military personnel on the retired lists and proyidesfor payments to 
survivors pursuant to the Retired Serviceman s Family Protection Plan. 

In fiscal year 1965 the average number of retired ^litapr person- 
nel is expected to rise to about 1*66,000, an increase of abouy 5^,000 
over the current year’s estimate. As shown below, a continuation of 
that trend should see the average number of annuitants on the retired 
roles reaching 706, 600 and the annual cost exceed $2 billion by the end 
of this decade. 


Fiscal 

Year 

Number of 

Retirees 

(Thousands) 

1961 

275-9 

1962 

313 - 1 * 

1963 

358.8 

19 64 

412.4 

1965 

466. 1 

19 66 

515-1 

1967 

564.0 

1968 

614.1 

1969 

664.3 

1970 

706.6 


Average 

Cost 

m 

Total 

Cost 

(& Millions) 

2,856 

788 

2,858 

' 896 

2,828 

1,015 

2,931 

1,229 

3,002 

1,399 

2,980 

1,535 

2,961 

1,670 

2,9^3 

1,807 

2,930 

1,9U6 

2,920 

2,063 


While total costs of retired pay will rise in the future as ^eas- 
ing numbers of personnel become eligible and retire, the average cost per 
retiree is expected to decrease (barring changes in the rate structure). 

®e v4orous P efforts made over the past decade to enhance the attrac^ve- 
ness of a Service career has resulted in larger numbers of enl * s * ea Person 
nel Staving on long enough to attain retirement eligibility. And as the 
proportion 6 of^ormer enUsted men on the retired roles increases, the 
average cost per retiree declines. 
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X. CIVIL DEFENSE 


Civil Defense is an integral and essential part of our overall 
defense posture. I believe it is clear from my discussions of the 
Strategic Retaliatory and Continental Air and Missile Defense Forces 
that a veil planned and executed nation-vide civil defense program cen- 
tered around fallout shelters could contribute much more, dollar for 
dollar, to the saving of lives in the event of a nuclear attack upon 
the United States than any further increases in either of those two pro- 
grams. Indeed, our studies indicate that an effective civil defense 
program could increase the number of persons surviving a determined 
Soviet nuclear attack in the 1970 period by tens of millions, at a total 
investment cost to the Federal Government of about $3 2 billion. 

An effective civil defense program requires two major elements: 
a nation-vide system of fallout shelters, properly equipped and provisioned, 
to protect our population from the fallout effects of a nuclear attack, 
and planning and organization of the capabilities essential to the effect- 
ive use of this system, including the ability to carry out essential pos 
attack emergency operations . 

Basically, there are four sources from which ve can obtain our 
ultimate goal of fallout shelters for the entire population. These 
include- l) Independent private initiative, refxected in the efforts 01 
thousands of hone owners and business organizations who have developed 
their own fallout protection; 2) The national shelter survey, xmxsins, 
and provisioning program; 3) Fallout shelter protection in F^ralbuiia- 
in-s- and b) The Dual-purpose Shelter Development Program designed to 

the provision oflow cost shelters in selected public and insti- 
tutional buildings through Federal financial assistance. 

The first source, independent private initiative, while least 
expensive to the Federal Government, is not expected to yield more than 
5o\o 55 million spaces by 1970. The second source, which is already 
being intensively exploited, is expected to supply more than 9° million 
spaces by 1970. The third source, Federal buildings, could produce per- 
haps another 5 million spaces, providing that the Congress authorizes the 
reouired work and appropriates the required funds. ^ source, 

the Dual-purpose Shelter Development Program, we estimate will be need 
to provide the balance of the 240 million spaces required for the protection 
Tf Se Entire population at home and at work. The Civil Defense Program 
proposed for fiscal year 1965 is summarized on Table 21. 

A. SHELTER SURVEY AND MARKING 

The purpose of the Shelter Survey Program is to locate, evaluate, 
and mark usable public fallout shelter spaces in existing facilities. 
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Mare than 100 million shelter spaces with a 

shelter spaces had actually been licensed or marked, 

in view of the large return in shelter spaces for ^ 

national inventor;.'* 

B. DUAL-PURPOSE SHELTER DEVELOPMENT 

The shelter spaces identified by 

ZTJiir •*£. z t^«d zs 

indicated earlier, the shelter survey pr ^ Accordingly, we proposed two 
*»* 90 -odd million licensed ^am de- 

years ago and again last year a aua ^~t’ hearings last year, the House 
designed to fill this gap. After extensiv e he arings J (h.R. 8200) 

Armed Services Committee re ported outan &JU»Kg*V * r £m ^ ^ 
incorporating the ma^or elements of our proposal 
before the Senate. 

under the provisions * ^.*00. 
be authorized to make payments to states, tneir po 

instrumentalities of either) and to “^^^^^SnTfSimies 
provide public shelter space throug . ^ non-profit charac- 

5 — * - — 

established under the Internal Revenue Code. 

To be eli Si“- e * or !® a ;^riT^^aPpSc^tmSt sign an egree- 
Fed : ral ^t^ th^space to bS, stocked, and used as a pxhlic shelter 
Sl’SESS Thfr'ate of payment could hot exceed an averse cost of 
$25 per shelter space, or actual cost, whichever is less 

The shelter survey has disclosed more 

modifications of existing build^s, sme m the first phase of the shel- 

than improvements efforts on these low cost modifications, 

ter development program to * ' . developed in the course of the 

r^srss sssx £.ks:« « — — 
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the new program can be provided at costs veil below the proposed maxi^m 
PeLrS payment. Most of these opportunities for low cost shelter devel- 
SS K V^ld be exploited in the first mi year of the program. 

We have included $175 million in the fiscal year 19^5 budget, again 
on the assumption that H.E. 8200 will be enacted in this ses^ of the^ 
Congress . Since we have not had an opportunity to acquire experience in 
SHcceptance or in the administration of the shelter development pro- 
Eram we do not contemplate any changes at this time in either e pe 
5 eligibility or in the degree or amount of financial assistance. I he 
4lT5 million requested for fiscal year 1965 is, in our judgment, the mini- 
I™ fl ^ount recuired to maintain the momentum of the shelter program as a 
mum amount req dual-purpose shelter development program in 

" states ^ ve e^ust the^portunities for low cost modifications, 

an average cost 01 yl( per space, xirc A T s-oace. 

produceabout million spaces at an average cost of about $23 per space. 

c. SHELTER IN FEDERAL BUILDINGS 

Tt ™ nre to ask private firms and institutions to provide shelter 
spacc for tSir e^loyfes and the general 
should certainly be prepared to do the same. Some $17-5 
priated for this purpose in fiscal H ^^er, the bulk of these 

Appropriations Act of 19^3; mos<w of thes + mon + nf "H R 8200 at 

7%£t. These restrictions would be removed £ 

which time the GSA plans to resume vork on the fiscal year 9 P 

funds for one million she ^ ® 0 „^ s ^ new Federal buildings 

for the provisi on construction budgets of the mili- 

have been included in the iiscaJ. yea- y j ^ uolicies. the 

s ;?ass.*2JX ^ 

sst a s»£sr- - - 

respective departments and agencies of 
The shelter eonstructton 

- *«•— for the m3dlfica ‘ 

tion of specific buildings . 

Ve believe that this element of the Civil Defense Program is of great 
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importance. We expect that many non-profit institutions eligible under 
the Dual-Purpose Shelter Development Program, as well as many private 
industries, will follow the Government's lead and incorporate shelters 
in their own facilities. Furthermore, the program in Federal buildings 
will expand the technical base for the evaluation of shelter design and 
cost over a wide range of climatic and geographic conditions. 

D. SHELTER PROVISIONING 

The Defense Department, under the Civil Defense Program, is re- 
sponsible for providing stocks of food and water, medical and sanitation 
supplies, and radiation kits for all licensed public shelters. The funds 
appropriated by the Congress for fiscal years 1962, 1963 > and 1964 will 
provide sufficient stocks for approximately 60 million shelter spaces at 
a cost of about $2.42 per space, including warehousing and transportation. 
These provisions are procured and warehoused under the direction of the 
Defense Supply Agency and distributed to local governments through T9 
Defense Department and GSA warehouses. Local governments are responsible 
for storing and maintaining the supplies in the shelters. The $46.4 
million requested in the fiscal year 1965 budget would provide stocks for 
another 19 million shelter spaces, bringing the total to 79 million spaces, 
the number anticipated to be licensed and ready for stocking by the end 
of fiscal year 1965 . 

E. WARNING 

An element of the Civil Defense Program is timely warning to alert 
the civilian population. In recognition of this fact, we have applie 
approximately $10 million to the development and test of a new warning 
system, the National Emergency Alarm Repeater (NEAR), designed to provide 
almost instantaneous nation-wide warning to every home, office, and factory 
served by electric power. Indications of an impending attack would be 
picked up by the various warning networks, transmitted to Air Force sector 
headquarters, and when the indication was verified, the NEAR system, using 
existing power lines, would relay the warning throughout the country. 

NEAR entered the engineering test phase in October 1962 and will 
continue in that phase through fiscal year 1964 The $1.5 million pro- 
vided for 1964 will permit completion of system testing and the survey of 
about one-third of the more than 3,000 electric utility companies in the 
United States. These surveys will provide data needed to select the best 
signal converter locations so as to obtain the required signal coverage 
at the lowest installed cost. Included in the $4-5 million requested for 
fiscal year 1965 is $2-7 million to complete the utility system survey and 
gather allthf essential data necessary to plan the nation-wide installation 
of an operational HEAB system when engineering testing is completed. 

The balance of $1.8 million is for initial field testing of a low 
frequency radio system designed to provide a means for alerting and in- 
forming State and local governments; for the provision of fallout 
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protection for warning points of the National Warning System; and for the 
maintenance of the Washington Area Warning System. 

F. EMERGENCY OPERATIONS 

A total of $15-2 million has been included in the fiscal year 1965 
budget for emergency systems. 

1. Radiological Monitoring 

In the event of a nuclear attack on the United States, fallout radia- 
tion in varying degrees of intensity would be present in all or most areas 
of the country. Protection of the people and early recovery of vital 
facilities could be accomplished only through an organized capability for 
detecting, monitoring, reporting and analyzing the fallout situation at 
each affected locality. Radiation measuring and detection instruments are 
the only known means of gaining reasonably accurate information of the 
fallout radiation levels at a specific geographic location. For the con- 
tinued development of this nation-wide radiological defense capability, 

$7-4 million has been included in the fiscal year 1965 budget. 

2- Emergency Broadcast System 

In a war emergency selected radio broadcast stations would be 
required to operate in a fallout environment within the framework of a 
national plan for emergency radio broadcasting in order to disseminate 
civil defense information and directions to the public. To attain this 
emergency capability, a national network of radio broadcast stations will 
have to be furnished fallout protection for operating personnel, auxiliary 
power backup and an emergency radio communications link to local government 
authorities. Some $5-6 million will be required to provide an emergency 
capability to 450 stations in fiscal year 1965* 

3 • Damage Assessment 

Damage assessment responsibilities assigned to the Department of 
Defense include the determination of the effects of enemy attack upon the 
human and material resources of the nation. In the pre-attack period, 
damage assessment provides the basis for planning, program evaluation, 
and measures to reduce vulnerability. In the post-attack period, damage 
assessment provides the information needed for directing emergency opera- 
tions and rehabilitation planning. The fiscal year 1965 budget includes 
$2 .2 million for the development and maintenance of data on the location 
of national survival resources, and for use of automatic data processing 
equipment for both vulnerability analyses and post-attack damage assess- 
ment. 
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G. FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 

As a result of the increased emphasis upon civil defen f 

IPIIIIISilii- 

the Dual-purpose Shelter Development JK*"^ t^efto^ssist State 
a^ 1 tacL $ iovIx^nts n hy n mtching their expenditures on civil defense, an 
increase of $4.7 million over fiscal year 1964. 

H. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

« WM *15 million » ® “g SfSJKuM 

-- sisrsihfsi-o' ™ ^ 

hy arrangements with °thereieme ograD! is the provision for con- 

Federal agencies. f investigation of the cost and 

tinuing work on ow ® -nheral blast and fire protection; studies on 

feasibility of providing f ; additional work on 
fire spread and thermal effec ing and^omnunications; a larger 

ss’o^ss rr ,s."» >»&*««* ««”-*> - 

studies of complete civil defense systems. 

I . MANAGEMENT 

For the overall nanagement of Civil Defense^Program^e are ^ 

with expanded programs . 
j. PUBLIC INFORMATION 

*. 11.0.1 mb *--* rss‘ 4 ‘»ss“ ’ 's.'SiSs** 

public information. Major emphasis will P level; 0 n increased 

informational mterials for use at the^local level,^ on 

material^needed ^^vil defense e^taeefs^ol, 

a, - - 

nercial leaders • 

K* TRAINING AND EDUCATION 
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expanded instruction, and improved training techniques will have to be 
increased in fiscal year 1965 in step with our rising capability to pro- 
vide shelter. Accordingly, $18 million has been included in the 1965 
budget for this ‘purpose, $4.2 million more than 1964. 

Nearly 5,000 civil defense leaders and training instructors received 
training at three civil defense schools in the past year. A somewhat 
larger number would receive a longer period of training in fiscal year 1965* 

Civil defense training capability was enhanced in fiscal year 1964 
by contracting with a State university or land-grant college in each State, 
the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico to produce trained civil defense 
instructors and for direct training of shelter managers and radiation 
monitors. In addition, existing capabilities within the Services are 
being exploited. For exan^le, on a reimbursable basis, the Army is pro- 
ducing and distributing civil defense training films to support the 
on-going State and local training efforts. Also, Army personnel are con- 
ducting classes for State and local radiological monitors. 

Adult education, medical self-help and rural civil defense public 
education activities will be conducted In all 50 States at increased levels 
in fiscal year 1965. Filmed materials developed in fiscal year 1964 for 
adult education and medical self-help courses will be available during 
fiscal year 1965 for nation-wide television use. 

As of the end of calendar year 1963* over 4,000 architects and 
engineers had completed Department of Defense sponsored fallout shelter 
analysis courses. In addition, nine protective construction courses, 
seven workshops and seminars in shelter planning and an environmental 
engineering course were conducted and activity in this area is scheduled 
to rise in fiscal year 1965* 

L. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 

The Civil Defense Program I have outlined will require Total Obliga- 
tional Authority of $358 million in fiscal year 1965- A comparison with 
prior years is shown below: 

($ Millions, Fiscal Years) 


Total Obliga- 
ti onal Authority 
Dual-Purpose 

1962 

Orig. 

1962 

Final 

1963 

Actual 

1964 

Est. 

1965 

Proposed 

Shelter Programs 

- 

- 

- 

- 

175 

Other 

Z 

252 

125 

112 

183 

Total 

- 

252 

125 

112 

358 



XX. THE FIVE-YEAR COST REDUCTION PROGRAM 


last year I reported to you that we had launched a formal five-year 
cost reduction program with the objective of achieving hy ^cal year 
1967 recurring annual savings of $3*4 billion through lmpr 

onerating^fficiency . We completed our first full year of operation under 
this program on June 30, 1963- Originally, we had set a cost reduction or 
savings goal of $750 million for fiscal year 19^3; we actually realized 
Z£s of almost $1.4 billion. Since the results of our prosramvere so 
superior to those which I had predicted last January, I asked that still 
higher targets be established by the military departments and Defense 
agencies for future years. As a result, we now are aiming at a recurriag 
annual I * * * * 6 reduction in overall costs of $4 billion by fiscal year 1967. The 
detailed goals and accomplishments of our cost reduction program are shown 
on Table 22. 

Because of the accomplishments to date, and those now 
fiscal year 1965 budget request reflects estimated savings of $2.4 billion 
resulting from three principal categories of actions: 


1. Buying only what we need 

2. Buying at the lowest 

sound price 

3 . Reducing operating costs 

Total 


Estimated Savings 
Reflected in 
FY 1965 Budget 
(Billions) 

$ 1.2 

0.6 

0.6 


Savings Goal By 
FY 1967 
(Billions) 

$ 1.7 

1.1 
1.2 
$ 475 


While our fiscal year 1965 budget request already reflects antdc ^® d 
savings amounting to more than half of our total five-year cost reduction 
objective, I do not want to leave you with the impression that this 
objective will be easily accomplished or that we can relax our efforts in 
fhf sliStest if we are to achieve it. ^exmore 1 President Johnson Ms 
added even greater emphasis and urgency to our efforts, and to those ^une 
7,500 principal defense contractors to whom he wrote on December 2, 963 

on them to seek ways of reducing defense procurement costs- 

I would like to highlight for you some of the savings « 

and hope to make in the future - without sacrificing our essential military 

readiness: 

A. BUYING ONLY WHAT WE NEED 

1. Refining Requirements Calculations 

Procurement of weapons, parts, supplies, and services takes more than 



55 percent of each defense dollar. Thus our greatest potential for making 
savings lies in reducing the types and quantities of items purchased for 
defense inventories. These inventories currently comprise some four 
million different items. As shown in Table 22, we realized savings of 
$769 million in fiscal year 1963 by our management actions in this area. 

The fiscal year 1965 budget request reflects anticipated savings of 
$1.1 billion as a result of more refined requirements calculations. For 
example : 


a- Major equipment requirements have been reduced by more careful 
analysis of the quantities needed to equip our forces. For 
example, the Secretary and Chief of Staff of the Army have 
examined the Tables of Organization and Equipment for each type 
of Army division and have found ways of cutting quantitative 
requirements on dozens of end items, including radios, guns and 
vehicles, without detriment to combat capability. By increasing 
the efficiency of its overhaul and repair depots, the Air Force 
has halved the out- of- service maintenance time for aircraft, 
missiles and other major equipment, thus reducing the total 
number of end items required . The Navy has significantly 
reduced its requirements for certain air defense weapons by 
calculating its needs on the basis of the specific mission to 
be performed in each case . As a result, requirements for SPARROW 
and SIDEWINDER in fiscal years 1964 and 1965 were adjusted down- 
ward by approximately 45 percent- 

b. Even more dramatic progress has been made in cutting both initial 
and replacement purchase requirements for parts and supplies. 

For fiscal year 1965, the Air Force’s budget reflects a reduction 
of about $476 million in total obligational authority because of 
more precise requirements calculations for aircraft and missile 
system spares, stepped-up actions to reduce stock levels, and a 
better reporting system which enables a more effective utilization 
of assets on hand and at operating bases world-wide. The Army 
has introduced the new Uniform Issue Priority System permitting 
reduction in order and shipping time by an average of 15 percent, 
thereby reducing the size of the inventory that must be maintained. 
The Navy was able to reduce its inventory requirements for spares, 
establishing more realistic stock support of first line aircraft 
by providing for priority processing of repairable items, and 
cutting procurement leadtimes. 

During the past year we have also added new projects to our cost 
reduction program which are designed to reduce the cost of acquiring tech- 
nical manuals and other technical data, and to minimize Government investment 
in production equipment and facilities as shown on Ikble 22. This latter 
cost reduction project is based on more vigorous application of our policy 
of encouraging contractors to furnish their cwn general purpose equipment 
and facilities. 
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excess and long supply inventories^ ?l»i on ^ was thereby 

1061 . The total of excess and long supply Korean emergency. 
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3. Eliminating Goldplating Through Value Engineering 

We know that procurement of excessive^quali ^“^“ral'years, new^ 

procurement of excessive ^^enterin^^ supply system - to support new 
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specif icati CHS a most critical appraisal and to propose ideas for 
eliminating unnecessary qualitative requirements. As an inducement, we 
are offering our contractors a share of any savings resulting from 
acceptable proposals. Our own technical, engineering and procurement 
personnel are also being trained to search out such opportunities, and 
their performance in this regard will be taken into account in making 
future promotions. A manual has been published and formal classroom 
training is being conducted to assist in meeting these objectives. 


In fiscal year 1963, the cost of military hardware was reduced by 
472 million, with no sacrifice in required performance, as a result of 
the "value engineering" ideas developed by defense contractors and our 
own technical staffs. During fiscal year 1965 we hope to double these 
savings "to $145 million. 


The potential for savings in this area is well illustrated hy the 
following examples of recent value engineering actions: 


Unit Cost 

Before After 
Redesign Redesign 


Savings on 
Annual 
Procurement 


1 . Cooling system on F8D 

Crusader aircraft: Two- 

piece fan cooling device 
substituted for six- 
piece air conditioning 
system 


$1,243.00 


2. Oil seal for F-106 engine: 

A one-piece seal substi- 
tuted for a two-piece 
magnetic seal 5^.47 


$ 253-00 


2.97 


3 . 105 mm. cartridge case: 

Steel substituted for 
brass, and two parts 
eliminated 


10.43 6.80 


$ 89,100 


39,788 


555,000 


4 . Diode used in test 
equipment: commercial 
diode substituted for 
special military diode. 

5. Tweezers for first-aid 

kits: Plated carbon 

steel substituted for 
surgical stainless steel. 


10.00 1.89 115,000 

O.5O 0.15 85,000 



if. Inv entory Item Reduction 

Another way in which procurement requirements are inflated is through 
the unintentional addition of duplicate items to our stores catalogs as a 
result of incomplete information on new items or unnecessary variations in 
specifications such as color, method of packing, etc. These duplicate items 
receive separate Department of Defense catalog numbers and are separately 
procured and separately stored in our warehouses. This results in excess 
inventory and adds at least $100 per item per year to our management costs. 
During the past two years, the military departments have assigned special 
task forces to screen out duplicate and unnecessary items, with the result 
that 434,000 more items have been purged from our supply systems. At an 
average savings of $100 per item, this achievement represents a cost 
avoidance of $43 million per year. For example, in the case of hand tools, 
over one-third of the 25,000 items previously stocked in our inventory have 
been marked for elimination. Our aim is to continue a high rate of item 
elimination during fiscal year 1#5 and in future years. A special effort 
will be made to ensure that whenever possible our design contractors choose 
items already in the Defense catalog. 

B. BUYING AT THE LOWEST SCUND PRICE 

The second major objective of the cost reduction program is to buy 
at the lowest sound price. To this end, our efforts are designed: first, 

to increase the degree of competition in the procurement process by shifting 
whenever possible from non-competitive to competitive procurement, and 
second, to maximize the incentives to us and to our contractors to increase 
efficiency by shifting away from cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts to fir« d 
price or price-incentive contracts. As shown on table 22 , our 6°^®?° 
realize by fiscal year 1967 annual savings of about $1.1 billion through 
these two basic inrorovements . Actions initiated in fiscal years 1962 and 
^963 will, when completed, achieve over 60 percent of this objective We 
believe that our fiscal year 1965 budget is about $600 million less than 
it otherwise would have been had these shifts in the form o procuremen 
not "been achieved since calendar year 19° 1* 

1. Shifting from Non-competitive to Competitive Procurement 

In 1961. we studied a large number of General Accounting Office and 
congressional* committee reports which concluded that millions of dollars 
we^f being wasted because of the failure to obtain price competition more 
extensively in the procurement of spare parts and smaller end items. Our 
own analysis of procurement procedures fully confirmed those conclusions, 
and as a result, I instructed the military departments to Increase the 
proportion of the total value of contracts awarded on the basis of price 
competition . The departments responded by: 

Setting quotas for the improvement to be achieved 4y each 
major buying office in fiscal years 19^3, and 19°5- 
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needed . 
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separate competitive procurement. 

AS a result of these efforts, both the proportion and the volume of 
competitive procurement have increased significantly. 


Fiscal Year 

1961 

1963 


Award ed by Price Competition 
Volume * % of Total 


$ 8.1 Million 
10.8 billion 


32.9 

37*1 


price 
be lov: 


3!™tition O to^nearly^0 r percent W of h total O dollar awards^as^howi^ 







At the end of fiscal ye ar 1963, ve analyzed a large number of cases 
where price competition had been obtained. We concluded that, on the 
average, 25^ of each dollar of procurement converted from "sole source" 
to price competition was being saved - and that savings in fiscal year 
1963 amounted to $237 million: 


Estimated Savings From Increased 
Price Competition FY 19^3 
(Millions] 


Aircraft Components & Parts $ 50 

Missile Components & Parts 34 

Electronic & Communications Items 52 

Vehicles 28 

Ships & Components 58 

Weapons & Ammunitions 7 

Supplies 5s Services § 

Total $ 237 


Here are some of the more dramatic examples of price savings actually 
achieved: 


Item 


Non-Competitive 
Price 


Competitive 

Price 


Savings on 
First Competitive 
Procurement 


Receiver Transmitter $ 2 , 677*00 $ 1 , 091*00 
Radio Receiver 1 , 519-00 1 , 034.00 
Gasoline Engine 453-00 325-00 
Radiosonde (high altitude 

weather detection) 170.00 7^-70 
Fluid Filter 79-40 26.74 
Missile launcher Hook 5-97 3*4-5 


1,271,920 
741,655 
409, 

565, 

59, 

32, 


Another innovation in the past year has been the use, in selected 
cases, of multi-year competitive contracts for end items on which there is 
a firm requirement for continuous production over two or more years- This 
technique produces additional price savings by avoiding annual "start-up" 
costs and giving the winning producer an incentive to offer a lower price 
based on the efficiencies he can achieve over a longer production run. 


Looking to the future, we are calling on our principal prime con- 
tractors to re-examine their own procurement practices and to set goals for 
increasing the volume of subcontracts placed on the basis of price competi- 
tion. We believe that this may provide a fertile source of additional price 
reductions to the Gover nme nt - about half the value of all prime contracts 
is subcontracted. 
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Shifting From Ccst-Plus-Fixed-Fee (CPFF) to Fixed-Price and 
Incentive Contracts 


A major cause of cost overruns on major development programs ha. 5 
v ppr , + he lac k of detailed advance planning which is an absolute prerequisite 

~=Tms sj&swstsMJ srjsra.ss.'ti 

incurs . Such open-ended arrangements also encourage premature initiation 

“vkopment projects. Moreover, they provide ^^ive^ates 
define precisely in terms of performance characteristics, delivery date 

and costs what it is we wish to procure. 

Between fiscal years 1955 and l<#3l the volume. 
almost doubled, reaching a peak rate of 38 percent of 

SlSKoXS ^SS.'S’SS 

1963 representing a shift of more than billion of contacts fro. COT. 
The^rS Ss fScal year is still .downward an* our - goal b^the end^ 
fiscal year 1965 is to reach and maintain a rate of 12. j p 
in the following chart. 


COST PLUS FIXED FEE CONTRACTS AS A 
PERCENT OF TOTAL CONTRACT AWARDS 
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For every dollar shifted from CPFF to a fixed-price or price- 
incentive form of contract, we estimate that we save ten cents by increasing 
efficiency and by reducing the huge cost overruns which have characterized 
many development programs in the past. Thus we believe that the sharp 
reduction in the use of CPFF contracts through fiscal year 1963 has made 
possible a reduction of at least $400 million in the fiscal year 1965 budget. 

Helping to achieve this sharp reduction in CPFF contracts are a number 
of basic improvements in the ma n a g ement of weapons system developments 
projects. These include: 

. The more extensive use of the "project definition" phase 
during which as much as one year is spent in planning 
projects prior to award of major contracts. For example, a 
one-year "project definition" phase preceded the initiation of 
the $800 million TITAN III program. 

. The use of Performance Evaluation and Review Techniques (PERT) 
which identify the thousands of important events or decision 
points which must be monitored continuously both by Department 
of Defense and its contractors during the course of a major 
development project. In the TITAN III program, for example, 
bi-weekly reports are received from the prime systems contractor 
on 2,500 key events indicating cost and time progress. 

. The organization of full-time project ma n a g ement offices within 
the military departments to supervise the execution of large 
weapons projects. Currently there are over 100 project manage- 
ment offices in the Department compared to only 5° in 19&1* 

The refinement of profit negotiation techniques which permit 
target profits to be based on the actual effort and risk assumed 
by the contractor, instead of on historical percentages which did 
not vary appreciably from contract to contract. 


\ new "performance scorecard" recording hcrw well a contractor 
actually performs with respect to his contractual commitments 
on major development projects. This record will be a signifi- 
cant factor in determining future source selections. 

A 50 percent reduction in value of letter contracts outstanding 
during the past 12 months - with a goal of a two-thirds reduction 
to be attained by June 30, 1964. Accomplishment of this goal 
would reduce such contracts from their peak level of $3 billion 
to less than $1 billion. 
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c. REDUCING OPERATING COSTS 

The third key objective of the cost reduction program is to 
increase efficiency of supply, maintenance, transportation and communica- 
tions services. As shown on Table 22, our five-year goal in this area 
is recurring annual savings of $1.2 billion. Actions initiated in fiscal 
years 19 62 and 1963, when completed, will achieve about half 
objective. Our fiscal year 1965 budget request reflects over $600 million 
of reductions resulting from the following kinds of actions: 

1. Terminating Unnecessary Operations 

President Kennedy, in March, 1961, directed that I move promptly to 
identify and eliminate bases and installations no longer needed for the 
support of long-term military requirements and President Johnson has 
strongly reaffirmed this directive. 

As of the end of fiscal year 1963, we had made decisions and announced 
base closing actions which, when completed, will produce $336 million in 

savings. Since then, additional decisions have been announced which, 
ultimately/will increase the level of savings to $<+J9 million annually - 
to percent of our fiscal year 1 9 67 goal of $600 million. As a result of 
our efforts to date, we were able to reduce the fiscal year 1965 budget request 
to the deration of installations by $358 million. These are net savings which 
reflect the absorbtion of one-time closing and relocation costs. 

In addition to these savings, the termination of unnecessary operations 
announced to date will produce the following results: 


Real Estate Released 
Industrial Plants With Commercial 
Potential Made Available for Sale 
Positions Eliminated 


645,600 acres 

58 plants 
71^30 


in 1961 we established a full-time Office of Economic Adjustment to 
work with employees and communities affected by these reductions and base 

Sri rstr -s* as ssa nrs 

installation, our policy in the case of career employees and their familie , 
is to pay the expenses involved. 

2. Consolidating and Standardizing Operations 

This project is concerned with eliminating unnecessary overheadand 
personnel expense through: the consolidation of common support functions 

previously performed separately by the military departments, and the 
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standardization of procedures and operating practices among the military 
departments . 

a. Defense Supply Agency ^ The most ^^g***?^* 
solidated operations have ^ulte ^ ^ lssue common items, 

the Defense Supply Agency (DSA), to uy, central management of 1.5 million 
The DSA by June 3°, 1964 will have “£ r £ 9 ^ear 19 6 3 DSA 

items with an annual sales of $1.0 formerly required for 

operated with 3,475 fewer civilian ^l^eesthan^we^ KA . S 

these same functions, saving $31 • -uire/for the same functions 

civilian staff will be 7,514 fewer than that require^ reduction ln the fiscal 

prior to the establishment of DSA, by consolidation and better 

year 19^5 budget of $5^ million. 1Q65 will draw down its 

management of its & frV-kl levels, 

total inventory investment by $512 minion 

b . Simplification for°lSs' fr^other^ions 

^vhiS^reff^ive on 

solidation of 81 transportation documet * requisitioning systems 

October 1, 1963; the + con '° 1 j^ i ° %62-, the purchase of automatic data proc- 
into one uniform system on J ^ ’ /"plications in lieu of renting such 
essing equipment for proven ^perwork procedures, etc. By 

equipment; further mechanization f p * ^ 101 mlllio n are expected to 

££ S: tfeLTcS “kscal^ear^ Budget request reflects 
anticipated savings of $20 million in this area. 

C. We have Just completed an M^feThL"' 

istration services activities of the ^ ^ e „„ presently engaged in 

field offices employing in ex “ ss ° f n J 3 ^nse. As a result of this study, 
this work throughout the Depart^ of ^ocurement Regulations to provide 
we are now revising the Armed Serv " many functions such as the 

for uniform policies and proce teriel the evaluation of contractors 
inspection and acceptance of contracts, the approval of contractors 

ability to perform under government contracts th^^^ Qf contractors . 

accounting and purchasing systems, t Lalysis of cost proposals, 

facilities and personnel, and the on-the spot anaiy 

,, , +JMS+ +0 evaluate the feasibility 
Ve are also undertaking a services of the military de- 
af consolidating the contract a^istratio hQ ^ y the of this year 

partments in specific geographic areas. ^ determine the feasi- 

to have gathered sufficient opera tivitieE throughout the system. I 
bllity of consolidating these ^e^ d t benefits, to both govem- 

feel confident that ^"^^^erfforts . 

ment ana industry, can be derived frcm une 
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Increasing Operating Efficiency 

The final group of cost reduction projects is designed to reduce the 
operational costs of a variety of logistical support functions. The 
following savings have been made in the fiscal year 19°5 budget: 

a. Communications systems costs - a reduction of $*+9 million, 
attributable to the reduced cost of procuring leased lines services, and 
more effective use of existing Defense and commercial communications 
services. Recurring annual savings of $66 million are targeted by fiscal 
year 1967- 

b. Transportation and traffic management - a reduction of $12 million, 
attributable to increased use of "econony" class air travel, decreased cost 
of household goods shipments, and more economical use of airlift 

movements . Recurring annual savings of $24 million are targeted by fisc 
year 1967 * 

c. Equipment and non-combat vehicle maintenance management - a 
reduction of $131 million, attributable to better management resulting from 
proved cost accounting; ’proved planning and scheduling Procedures; more 
comprehensive analysis of failure data; and increased use of civil service 
employees in lieu of contract technicians. Annual savings of $340 million 
are planned by fiscal year 1967 , to be obtained primarily by achieving 
higher standards of productivity for the one million employees engaged in 
these operations at over 2,000 locations world-wide. 

a Real property and housing management - a reduction of $18 
million, attributable to improved cost accounting and employee performance 
standards, reductions in the cost of purchased 

public works functions, and greater economy in execution of So^T llion 

alterations . Annual savings by fiscal year 1967 are targeted at $63 million. 
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XII. MILITARY PERSONNEL COMPENSATION AND PERSONNEL CEILINGS 


A. MILITARY COMPENSATION 

Last year in discussing the military pay raise, I stated that it 
vas our conclusion that, in the future, military compensation rates 
should he reviewed annual ly and changes proposed when necessary to keep 
them in balance with increases in wages and salaries in the civilian 
economy. This conclusion was underscored by President Kennedy when he 
signed the pay bill last October: 

"In supporting this legislation before the Congress, 
this Admin istration pledged to lose its best efforts to assure 
that in the future military compensation will keep pace with 
increases in salaries and wages in the civilian economy* X 
think that I speak on behalf of all of us when I say that is 
a pledge ve intend to keep." 


In accordance with this pledge, we have adopted the following 
policy: 

Annual Review of Militaiy Pay of 
Active Duty Personnel * 

Except for periodic reviews or the entire structure of 
military compensation which may be expected to take place 
approximately every five years, military compensation will be 
reviewed annually and adjustments will be made according to 
the following formula: 

1. Subsistence Allowance - The Subsistence Allowance 
will be adjusted annually to ensure that it retains a constant 
relationship** to the food element of the Consumer’s Price 
Index, except that no adjustment will be made until this 
element moves three points • 

2. Basic Allowance for Quarters . The Basic Allowance 
for Quarters will be adjusted annually to ensure that it re- 
tains a constant relationship**to the housing elements of the 
Consumer’s Price Index, except that no adjustment will be made 
until these elements move three points. 

3- Basic Pay : 

a. Officers. The basic pay of officers will be 
adjusted annually to ensure that it retains a constant 
relationship** to an index based upon the survey of the 
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salaries of Professional, Administrative and Technical 
employees, except that no adjustment will be made until 
the index moves two points. 

*b. ttnUsted, over 2 years of service . The basic 
pay of enlisted personnel with more than 2 years of ser- 
vice will be adjusted annually to ensure that it retains 
a constant relations hip**to an index of technical, cleri- 
cal and wage board wages (the index shall be based on the 
m.q National Survey of Technical and Clerical Pay and the 
Army-Air Force Wage Board pay scales), except that no ad- 
justment will be made until the index moves two points. 

c. Enlisted, under 2 years of service . The basic 
pay of enlisted personnel with less than 2 years of ser- 
vice will be adjusted annually to ensure that it retains 
a constant relationship**^ the Consumer’s Price Index, 
except that no adjustment will be made until the index 
moves two points . 

h. Retired Personnel. The reared pay of personnel 
will be adjusted annually, effective April 1 for those 
personnel who were entitled to retired pay before January 2 
of that year, to reflect the increase in the a nnua l average 
of the Consumer Price Index for the preceding calendar year 
over that for the calendar year for which the most recent 
adjustment was made, except that no adjustment will be made 
unless the index increases three percent or more. 


* The compensation of Reserve personnel will be reviewed 
and adjusted at approximately five-year intervals, 
concurrently with the periodic reviews of the total 
military pay structure. 

** The relationships to be maintained will be those of : 

. Subsistence Allowance of October 1, 19&3, and the 
Consumer’s Price Index of July 1, 1961 • 

. Quarters Allowance of January 1, 19^3 and the Con- 
sumer’s Price Index of January 1, 1961* 

. Basic Pay of October 1, 19^3 and the indexes of 

July 1, 1962. Adjustments of basic pay to main- 
tain the prescribed relationships will take account 
of the amount by which increases in base pay of 
military personnel raise the liabilities for 



retirement allowances by more than com- 
parable adjustments for civilian personnel. 

We should not again permit military pay to lag for so long a 
time behind compensation levels in the civilian economy. The chart 
below shows what has happened to officers pay over the last fifteen 
years . 

INDEXES OF OFFICER ADJUSTED BASIC PAY AND ADJUSTED 
EARNINGS OF PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL WORKERS 


92.0 9 2.0/ 


PROF. AND TECH. 
WORKERS \ 


79.0/ / 

■-nrxr** n> 

/75.5 76 -° 


.OFFICERS 


_ T^b *. 0 

/63.0 63 ' 5 


52. y/T _^^- / 53.0 

50 52 ' 5 

: ^ 8 ~ 5 " 9 - 0 i i i i i l I J I 1 — L 

OFF. 00/,) '50 '51 '52 '53 '54 '55 '56 '57 '58 '59 '60 '6, '62 

P.T.W. (7/1) '49 '50 '51 '52 '53 '54 '55 '56 '57 '58 59 60 6, 

* BOTH INDEXES ADJUSTED TO REFLECT INCREASES IN RETIREMENT BENEFITS 

ASSOCIATED WITH PAY INCREASES. 




The plication of these proposed policies to the oajj^ 

effective on October 1, 19^ • 

Similar comparability adjustments for civilian f^er ^ployees 
have been recommended by the President and Provision has been made on 
a government-wide basis elsewhere in the fiscal year 19&5 budget. 

B. PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS 

„ ss.-i’srer nssssssiss - -a, 

personnel is being reduced. 

1. Civilian Personnel 

a+ the direction of both President Kennedy and President Johnson, the 
At the direction o± f ^ made a major 

Department of Defense during the en a of the Korean War, 

effort to reduce civilian employment, b tl j +u e military 

the low point in the number of civilian* ployed ^ 

functions activities of ^he^epar ^en -buildup, the number increased 

December of 19°0. As a resul fiscal year 1964 budget sent to the 

to 1,042,000 by August, 1962. In the f 1 -caly^ J estimated at 1,033,000 
Congress a year ago, civilian pers ^ fiscal year 1964. Our goal 

for end fiscal year 1963 ; and 1 , 023,000 ror ena 11 s ai y 
for the end fiscal year 1 9 65 i» ^ 990 , 0 ^ -^^ 33 , 000 ^ ^ ^ 

previously planned end fl ^alyear 9^ u ^1950 that direct civilian 
time since the beginning of the Korean War in 
employment will total less than 1 , 000 , 000 . 

We are already well along toward the lower target. At 4 he endof 
November, 1963, civilian personnel strength stood at ab 

^nfis^eX^ thf A^f 

low £t peak by JunOO, 19g- 

of redeployments and directed manpower reductions. 
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Military Personnel 

Total active duty military strength planned for the end of fls cal 
year 1965 will be about 6,100 less than the number planned for the end of 
the current fiscal year, and about 16,950 less than end fiscal year 1963 . 
shown in the table below, Air Force strength will continue ^ ^cHne 
primarily as a result of the phase-out of the B-4? s. Navy strength vill 
increase somewhat as additional POLARIS submarines are commissioned, and the 
Army and Marine Corps will continue at about their present levels. 


As 


Army 

Navy 

Marine Corps 
Air Force 
Total DoD 


End FY 1963 

Actual 

975,155 

664,207 

189,683 

868,61-1* 

2,697,689 


Ena rr 1961 

Estimated 

971,527 

669,992 

190,000 

855,302 

2,686,821 


End FT 1965 

Planned 

973,999 

677,896 

190,060 

838,766 

2,680,721 


Overseas Headquarters personnel will be reduced by ^Percent by 
June, 1961, a reduction of over 2,500 personnel, primarily milltary A 
review of Military Assistance Advisory groups is expected toresuit in at 
least a 9 percent reduction, about 1,113 personnel by June, 1961- 
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XIII. FINANCIi SUMMARY 


Thp programs proposed for fiscal year 1965 including Military Assist- 
ance, Military Construction, Military Family Housing and Civil Defense, 
aggregate $52,427,928,000 in total obliga-ional authority. A summary by 
major programs, for fiscal years 1962, 1963, 1964, and 1965 is shown in 
Table 1. 


Of the $52,427,928,000 in obligational authority required to finance 
the 1965 program: 

• $1,129,561,000 would be obtained from prior year funds 
available for new programs, including balances brought forward 
and recoupments anticipated during the year. 

• $200,000,000 would be obtained by transfer from the work- 
ing capital funds of the Department of Defense in lieu of new 
appropriations ,and 

. $218, 367,000 would be obtained from anticipated reimburse- 

ments which would be available to finance new programs leaving, 
therefore, 

. $50,880,000,000 of new obligational authority, the amount 

requested in the President’s fiscal year 1965 budget. A detailed 
tabulation relating the appropriation accounts "to the major pro- 
gram accounts, and the total obligational authority to the new 
obligational authority requested of the Congress in the 19»5 budget, 
is shown on Table 24 ( comparable data for 1964 are shown on Table 
23). 

Of the $50,880,000,000 of new obligational authority, $17,185*300,000 
is requested to be authorized for appropriation under the provisions of 
Section 412(b) of Public Law 86-149, as amended. Of this amount: 
$10,613,300,000 is for procurement of aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels; 
and for the first time as required by last year* s amendment, $6,572,000,000 
is for all research, development, test, and evaluation. 

The specific amounts foe* each Service and each category are shown in 
the Ti-m vhich the Senate Armed Services Committee will consider. Tables 
27 through 34 provide detailed lists supporting the authorization far fis- 
cal year 1965. Table 25 compares the authorization amounts requested for 
procurement in fiscal year 1965, and the amounts authorized and appropriated 
for fiscal year 1964. 

With respect to the total budget, of the $50,880,000,000 of new obli- 
gational authority requested, the following amounts will be presented 
separately: 




{>1, 000, 000, 000 for Military Assistance 
ill, 168,000, 000 for Military Construction 
{>711,000,000 for Military Family Housing 
{>358,000,000 for Civil Defense, and 

11172,000,000 for Military Compensation (including $29,000,000 
for Uniform Ration). 

Provision for a number of ether items of proposed legislation - the 
largest of which are the Uniform Career Management ($6,300,000) and the 
Two-year RGTC Program ($4,10C,0C0) - totaling $13,300,000, is made within 
the Government-wide "Allowances for Contingencies." 

Thus, the bill new before the Senate Subcommittee on Department of 
Defense Appropriations would provide $47,471,000,000 in new obllgational 
authority and $200,000,000 to be derived by transfer from working capital 
funds. 


In addition, we are requesting a fiscal year 1964 Supplemental Appro- 
priation totaling* $1,08-7, 400,000. We have carefully reviewed all of the 
additional costs arising from new legislation enacted by the Congress last 
year and we will absorb as much of them as possible, using available funds. 

Of the $1,087,400,000: 

$853,000,000 is to meet the costs of the increases in military 
pay allowances enacted by the Congress, and made effective 
October 1, 1963. The Congress authorized the expenditure of funds 
to cover the pay increase, but no additional funds were appropriated 
at that time ; 

$234,400,000 is to meet that part of the reduction made by the 
Congress in the Military Personnel and Retired Pay appropriations 
which c a nnot be absorbed. The Congress cut $362,000,000 from the 
budget est ima tes with the understanding that if the funds provided 
were not ad equate to finance the programed military strengths which 
it b^d approved, the Department of Defense was to submit a request 
for the necessary additional funds. 

Again t his year, we strongly urge the Congress to continue in the 1965 
Appropriation Act the authorities provided by Sections 536 and 512(c) of the 
1964 Appropriation Act. Section 536 authorizes the Secretary of Defense to 
transfer up to an additional $200, OCX), 000 fran any appropriation of the 
Department of Defense to improve further the readiness of the Armed Forces, 
•trtfinding the reserve components. Section 512(c) permits the Secretary of 
Defense, upon determination by the President that it is necessary to Increase 
the number of military personnel on active duty beyond the number for which 
funds are provided, to treat the cost of such an increase as an excepted 
expense. The continuing uncertainty that we face around the globe makes the 
inclusion of these twe sections in the new appr o p riations act most important. 
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We are also requesting the inclusion of a new provision which would 
permit cash transfers between the various revolving funds. This additional 
flexibility would permit us to operate with a lower cash balance in each 
fund by allowing us to meet emergency needs in any one fund, from the re- 
sources of the other funds • 
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T ABLE 1 - FINANCIAL SUMMARY 
(In Billions of Dollars) 


Strategic Retaliatory Forces 
Continental Air & Missile 
Defense Forces 
General Purpose Forces 
Airlift /Sealift Forces 
Reserve and Guard Forces 
Research and Development 
General Support 
Retired Pay 
Civil Defense 
Military Assistance 
Proposed Legislation for Mili- 
tary Compensation, etc. 

Total Obligational Authority 
Less Financing Adjustments 
Nev Obligational Authority 
Adjustment to Expenditures 
Total Expenditures 


TOA by Dept, and Agency 
Army 
Navy 

Air Force 
Civil Defense 
Defense Agencies 
Retired Pay , 

Defense Family Housing £/ 
Military Assistance 
Proposed Legislation 
Total V 


Memo: Increases since FY 196l 

compensation included above: 
Increased Compensation Rate: 
Military 
Civi liar- 

increased Payments to 
Retired Personnel 
Total 


FY 61 

FY 62 
Orig. 

FY 62 
Final 

FY 63 

FY 65 

FY 65 


$ 7.6 

$ 9.1 

$ 8.5 

$ 7.3 

$ 5.3 


2.2 

2.1 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8 


14.5 

17.5 

17.8 

18.1 

18.5 


.9 

1.2 

1.5 

1.3 

1.5 


1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 


3.9 

4.2 

5.1 

5.5 

5.5 


11.4 

11.8 

13.2 

13.9 

15.8 


.9 

.9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.5 i 



.3 

.1 

.1 

.4 


1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.1 

1.1 

$46.1 

$44.9 

$51.0 

$52.2 

$52.5 

$52.1* 

3.0 

1.3 

1.5 

1.1 

1.5 

1.5 

$43.1 

$4-3.7 

$4-9.5 

$5171 

$5170 

$50.9 

+1.6 

+1.0 

-1.2 

-1.1 

+1.3 

+ .3 

$55.7 

$5577 

$5H72 

$50.0 

$5273 

$51.2 

$10.4 

$10.4 

$12.6 

$12.0 

$12.7 

$12.4 

12.7 

12.4 

15.8 

15.1 

15.0 

15.1 

19.9 

18.5 

19.8 

20.7 

20.5 

19.8 



.3 

.1 

.1 

.4 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.9 

1.1 

1.3 

.8 

.9 

.9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.7 

.7 

.7 

1.5 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.1 

1.1 






.2 

$5571 

$45.9 

$5T7? 

$5g7g 

$5^75 

$5275 

in payments to retired personnel and in rates of 


$ 

$ 

$ .1 

$ 1.2 

$ 1.7 




.2 

.3 

.4 


.1 

.1 

.2 

.5 

.6 


$ .1 

f~7i 

r~3 

$"T79 

$~27T 


a/ 


% 


Phe government's total "unfunded past service costs" of the military retirement 
n-ogram at current pay rates is estimated to amount to $57.6 billion at July 1, 19t*. 
Se ^sed^y increase will increase this by $1.0 billion. In H 6 }, it would 
require $2.2 billion to fund "current service costs”. 


Excludes cost of nuclear varheads. 

In 1961 and 1962 funds for this activity vere 
ments. 


appropriated to the military depart - 
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TABLE 2 STRATEGIC RETALIATORY FORCES a ] 
(End of Fiscal Year) 



FY 61 

FY 62 

FY 6 ? 

FY 64 

FY 65 

FY 66 

FY 67 

FY 68 

FY 69 

mibers b/ 
B-52 

555 

615 

630 

630 

630 

630 

630 

630 

630 

b/eb-47 

90 C 

810 

535 

450 

225 





B -58 

40 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

78 

, , J6 

74 

Total Bombers 

“1495 

1505 

1295 

""il6o 

__235 

710 

708 

70$ 

704 


Air-Launched Missiles 
HOUND DOG 



Surface-to-Surface Msls c/ 






ATLAS 

28 

57 

126 

126 

99 

TIT All 


21 

67 

108 

108 

MD'iUTEl-IAI-: I 



160 

600 

800 

IfniUTEMAK II 






POLARIS 

80 

96 

144 

-256 

464 

Total ICBM/POLARIS 

"~io5 

17^ 

IM 

1090 

”1 %v 

Other 






QUAIL 

224 

392 

392 

392 

392 

KC-135 d/ 

400 

44o 

500 

580 

620 

KC-97 

600 

580 

340 

240 

120 

FI- 47 

90 

45 

30 

30 

30 

RC-135 






REGULUS 

17 

17 

17 

17 

9 

PACCS 






KC-135 



17 

17 

17 

B-47 


18 

36 

36 

36 


99 

72 

72 

72 

108 

108 

54 

54 

750 

610 

480 

400 

200 

390 

620 

800 

560 

656 

656 

656 

1717 

“IB 3 S 

1S§2 

1982 

392 

392 

392 

392 

620 

620 

620 

620 



17 17 17 17 

36 36 36 36 


Alert Force Weapons e/ 

Number of Weapons 
Megatons 

a / Tne Multi-Lateral Force is still under discussion with our NATO Allies. Assignment 
C f modern nuclear weapons of the U.K., France, or a "Multi-Lateral Force," to NATO 
in accordance with the terms of the Nassau Pact, may lead to adjustments in the 
U.S. force structure. 

b/ Numbers of aircraft do not include command support or reserve aircraft, 
c/ Numbers of Polaris missiles show cumulative numbers which will have been deployed 
“ as ships become operational and are deployed. The number on alert is reduced from 
this figure by overhaul and retrofit schedules and refit between patrols, 
d/ Excludes National Emergency Airborne Command Post and Post Attack Command and 



FORMERLY RESTRICT!! LATA 

HANDLE AS RESTRICTED DATA IK 19 6 

FOREIGN DISSEMINATION || a | 

SECTION l44b, ATOMIC ENERGY ACT 19^4 






n 66 


1:312: 3 - 


COlTTUCtJTAL AIR a: ZD F.IS3ILE IEF3II3S FORCES 
(Humber at Jm' of Fiscal Year) 


Surveillance, Warning & 
Control a/ 

RCRAD Combat Opnfi. Ctr . 
Combat Centers 
Direction Centers g/ 
BUIC Control Centers 
Search Radars 
DEW Radars 

DEW Extension Radars 
Aircraft f / 

Ships 

Offshore Radars 
AEW/ALRI Aircraft 
Ships 

SAM Fire Coord. Sys. 
Air National Guard 
Search Radars 


Manned Interceptors b / 
Air Force 
F-101 
F-102 
F-10U 
F-106 
Navy 
F-4D 

Air National Guard cf 
F-8 6 
F -85 


F-100 

F-102 

F-10U 


Surface -to- Air Missiles 
BOMARC d7” 7" 

NIKE -HERCULES (Reg) e/ 
NIKE -HERCULES (ANG) e/ 
KIKE -AJAX (ANG) e/ 
HAWK (Reg) e/ 


Warning (Missile Attack) 



FT 6l FT 62 FY 63 


FY 6k FY 63 HY 66 


FY 69 



lj ZZVotZZTZ SESS3H, “ 2 .a Bquadron Unit Equi^nt by n->er cf 
squadrons . 

c/ Possessed aircraft. 

d/ BOMARC figures reflect missiles on launchers. 

^ rffisrvssts 5 sss Unseat .... ^ 

g/ Excludes one combined combat and direction center in Canada. 











TABLE 5 - A IWY RESERVE COMPONENTS PROGRAM 


I 


Category 

On-Site Air Defent 

Units to Reinforce 
Active Army 

Two Brigades 

Nine Brigades 

Training &■ Base Ui 

6 Divs. & Their Si 

2 Theater Re infort 
Divs. & Their Si 

Support for Other 

Other Divisions 

Nondivisional Uni' 

Nine Caamand Hq. 
Divisional 

Priority Reinforc« 

TOTAL 

&/ Includes Jbj2i 
b/ Es t imat e s . Ui 
status unt: 
objective 
c / Changes in au - 
~~ divisional 

d / The actual re; 
e/ Personnel att< 
for Ti 19& 









DkSLt 6 - AJWf FROCUHZKZrT 

(TOA, t Killian*) 
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2 AHLE 7 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES-NAVY (Cont’d) 
(End Fiscal Year) 

FY 6l FY 62 FY 63 FY 6U FY 65 FY 66 FY 

ASW Carrier Air Groups ( Cont'd) — — — — — — . — - — r 

sh-3a . ;* .«• ;• . 

s-2E *- ~ ? v e -‘i ■ - 

a-4c v * **; 

Station Supt A/C . ° - L , •* ^ '■ .. - ; r , • ‘ 

Replacement Sqdns V-V’ ' * “ ' V - - A*' - 

Total ./'I.' . •* •' V* ’* ■ 

, ‘ f 'd •; ' 5 vv ; V'v* 

Patrol A/C Sqdns 11 ■ - ' ■ * . 

P- 2 E/S- 2 A V - , ■■* 4 ... 

SP-2E/H . •'* ■ ■ ‘ \ * 

P- 3 A ;v ■ V • v .>• V ?-;* 

Seaplanes ■/ ” ■ •• 

Replacement Patrol Sqdns 

supt a/c ,>■***•**• ‘ * v ; ■■■■£■*• •? f T 

Total ^ »c ••• ■> • . *• 

Multipurpose Ships “ 1 ■ '.."’’V V 

SAM Ships ,«■*. r ' -V . v ’” ' V.-..' 

cg/clg/gag * ’• ^ ■* 

DLGII A - ■ < I •*,’ 

DLG ■ ° ’ ‘ ' 

DEG :* ** ,«'■;/ ‘*** •/ • 

Other Combat V' ^ •>' s ‘ . <■ . ^ 

CA (gun) , 0 ‘ \ ‘ • 

DL (gun) 

DD/DER p: - •*•'.. f o. 

Eirect Supt Tenders ^ o 0 . • " ^ > , * * 

Total r, ; 1 . *• • 

Mine Vfarfare Ships ^ 1 1 / v ‘ ^ •• •t-/’ 

Mine Warfare Ships ‘ v .* >’»*•■ ■*: '••*' • 

Eirect Supt ’#,■'* * '• ‘ K f * ' ■ 

Total .. ‘ ° . ' * v, a . ’ 

Amphibious Assault Ships ■ *. 0 { ^ ( \ 7 , ■ % 


Log and Ooer Supt Ships 
Underway Replenishment 
Fleet S^pt 
Total 

Fleet Tactical Supt A/C 

Fleet Supt A/C Sqdns 

Other Supt A/C 

Total: Ships 

Aircraft 


a/ Includes 33 CEE's 
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TABLE 8 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - NAVY SHIP CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATION 
Authorized for Start of Construction in Fiscal Year 


FI 6l FY 62 FI 63 FI 64 FI 65 FI 66 FY 67 


Nev Construction 
CVA Attack Carrier 
SSN Attack Submarine 
(Nuclear) 

Escorts 
Small Patrol 
Frigates 
Destroyers 
Mine Warfare 
Amphibious 

Logistics & Oper. Support 
Ships 



Total Nev Construction 


Conversions 

SSN Attack Submarines 
SS Attack Submarine 


DDG (DL &. DD 931) 

DD (DD 931 ASW MOD) 
Destroyers (FRAM) 

Mine Warfare 
Amphibious 

Logistics & Oper. Support 
Ships 



Total Conversions 

Jt ■ ; 

Total Nev Construction 

and Conversion \ 



Total Cost of Ships 
(In Millions) 


$927 $1,294 $1,691 $1,471 $1,848 


Net Adv. Procurement 


-5 +19 428 *44 


TOTAL 


$922 $1,313 $1,719 $ 1,^7 $1 z 847 
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PROGRAM 
FY 68 FI 69 







Marine Divisions 
Marine Air Wings 
Tank Battalions 
Light AA Msle Bns (HAWK) 
Kvy Arty Rocket Bns (HJ) 
Amphibian Tractor Bns 
Hqs Fleet Marine Forces 
Res Division/Wing Teams 

Marine Air Wings 
Fighter Squadrons 
F- 6 A 

f -8 

F-4B 

Total 

Attack Squadrons 
AF-1E 
AUE/C 
A-4E 
A- 6 A 
VAL 
Total 

He con Countermeasures 


TABLE 9 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES -MARUJE CORPS 
(End Fiscal Year) 

FY 6 l FY 62 FY 63 FY 64 FYJ^ FY 66 FY 67 








Tanker Transport Sqns 

Helicorter Transport Sens | 
CK-37C 
UH-3^L 
CH-^ 6 A 
CH-53A 
Total 

Light Helicopter/Obs Sqns 
O-IB/C/OK-U 3 D 
UH-1E 
Total 

Mar. Air Wing Total A/C 
Suonort Aircraft 


Marine Air Wings 

Hqs Fleet Marine Forces 

Marine Air Bases 

Total Support Aircraft 


% ** % » l. ’ * /?» 


Total Marine Aircraft 





TABLE 10 - IIAVY AND MARINE CORPS RESERVE FORCES 
(End of Fiscal Year) 


Nary Res Trng Ships a/ 
DO-Destroyer 
1)3- Escort 
M3C Minesweeper 
M3 CO ?insi/per (Old) 
Total 


fyfyfyfyfyfyfyfy 
1961 1962 1963 19#* 196^ 1 966 1967 196C 


Aircraft 

F-9/P-1 " 

F-oA. 

f-3 

Total Fighter 
A- IE 

a-Wb/c 

Total Attack 

Recon/Photo 

Search Units (VS) 

Search Units (HS) 

P-2 
SP-2 

Total Patrol 

Trar.sport Units 

Support Aircraft 
Total Aircraft 

Reserve Fleet 
Ships Maintained by Kavy 
Category A b/ 

Category B 
Other 

Ships Maintained by 
Maritime Commission 


a/ Includes only those ships which maintain operational readiness 
wartime tasks . 

b/ These are used as naval reserve training chips shown above. 


to 


FY 

i2§2 



perform 
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TABLE 11 - HAVY AND MARINE CORPS AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 





TAJLE 13 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - AIR FORCE AIRCRAFT PROCURIMENT Hi OGHAM 



FY 6l 

FY 62 

FY 63 

FY 64 

FY 65 

FY 66 

FY 67 

FY 68 

FY 69 

Type of Aircraft 










F-105 

180 

231 

107 







F-4C 


30 

307 

275 






F-4d 




52 

238 

209 




F-4e 






127 

133 



F-lll (TFX) 





10 

55 

112 

246 

360 

RF-4C 


2 

24 

108 

144 

47 




RF-111 (R-TFX) 
Total 






2 

4l 

60 

60 

180 

263 




440 

286 

306 

420 

Procurement Cost 
(In millions) a / 

$377 

$613 

$977 

$ 9^7 

$963 





a / Includes flyaway aircraft, Advance Buy, Peculiar AGE, and training device 
costs. All spares and other support are not included. 
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TABLE lk - AIRLIFT AND SEALIFT F'ORCES 
(End Fiscal Year) 


FY_ 6 l FY 62 FY 63 FY 6k FY 65 FY 66 FY 67 FY 68 FY 69 


Active Forces 
C-97 
C-118 
C-121 
C-123 
C-12^ 

C-130 

C-133 

C-135 

C-lUl 

Total Active 


Air Force Reserve 
C-119 
C-123 
C-12k 

Air National Guard 
C-97 
C-121 
C-123 

Res & Guard-Total 


L/R Airlift 


30 -day lift to: 

S.E. Asia (tons-OOO) c / 
Europe (tons-OOO) cj 
Sealift f / 

Troop Ships 
Cargo: 

General Purpose 
Roll -on/Rcll- off 
Special Purpose 
Tankers 

Forward Floating Base 
Project Ships 
Total 



a / Aircraft released from MATS will be used for interim modernization of the mission 
& tipport nett for modernization of the Navy's Fleet Tactical Support squadrons, or 
for Air Force reserve components. Exact distribution is now under study, 
b/ Increases to 320 U.E. aircraft by FY 1970. _ , , 

c/ Based on active and reserve military capabilities; CRAF not included, 
d J Increases to 73«3 in FY 1970. 
e/ Increases to lUO-7 in FY 1970. 

% ziztxi sx R^f^-or *, «***»• *«•» ^ **■"> ni - 

Exact distribution is now under study. . 




TABLE 15 - AIRLIFT AMD SEALIFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 



Sealift 

T-LSU, Roll-on/Roll-off 
T-AO Conversion 

Cost ($ Millions) 



$20 $27 


a J Includes flyaway aircraft, advance buy, peculiar AGE, and training device costs. 
All spares and other s upport are not included. 
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TABLE 1 6 - SUMMARY OF STRENGTH, DRILL STATUS, ETC, 
FOR RESERVE AND GUARD FORCES 

(in Thousands) 


End Fiscal Year 


Army Reserve 

Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 

1961 

301.8 

sfM 

1962a r 
261.5 

48.3 

1963 

237.0 

47.2 

1964 1965 

264.0 b/ 285.0 b/ 
80.4 58.4 

Total Paid Status 

309.8 

284.2 

34474 

343.4 

Army National Guard 
Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 

393.8 

361.0 

360 . T 

376.0 b / 395.0 b/ 

Total Paid Status 

39375 

361.0 

MZ 

276.0 

^0 

Total Army Paid Status 

754.9 

670.8 

644.9 

720.4 

738.4 

Naval Reserve 

Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 

129.9 
8.0 

137. 9 

111.3 

_L2 

119.2 

119.6 

-2.8 

129.4 

126.0 

10.1 

1363 

126.0 

8.6 

33476 

Marine Corps Reserve 
Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 

43.8 

2.1 

46.6 

2.0 

46.3 

1.8 

45.5 

tS 

45.5 

vi- 4 

Total Paid Status 

46. 0 

IO 

48.1 

48.9 

Air Force Reserve 
Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 

64.5 

75.9 

58.4 

10.7 

69.2 

58.6 

-M 

&F7T 

61.0 



70.0 

61.0 

-*§ 

Air National Guard 
Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 

70.9 

50.3 

74.3 

75.o 

75.0 

Total Paid Status 

TO.? 

5P*3 

“FI 

_I^o 


Total AF Paid Status 

146.8 

119.5 

1 U 2.0 

145.0 

143.5 

Total Reserve Forces 
Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 

1004.8 

80.9 

889.1 

68 .? 

896.5 

67 .? 

947.5 

102.9 

987.5 

TL2. 

Total Paid Status 

1085.7 

958.0 

964.4 

1050.4 

1065.4 


a j Excludes reservists called to active duty during the "Berlin crisis . 
b/ The programmed strength for the Army Reserve Components is 700,000, 
Army Reserve 300,000 and National Guard 400,000, The figures shown 
above are estimates of strengths that will actually be attained. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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TABLE 17 - DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PROGRAMS SUPPORTING THE 
FOUR SAFEGUARDS RELATED TO THE TEST BAN TREATY 
(TOA, $ Millions) 



TABLE 18 - 



_ 



10.0 

75.0 


_ 

1.4 

13.6 

6.0 

58.0 

100.0 

131.8 

70.0 

- 

109.4 

164.1 

75.O 

35.0 

8.9 

55.2 

104.6 

59-6 

76.6 

44.7 

3.1 

16.7 

27.5 

26.9 

25.7 

23-6 

22.0 

42.1 

27.9 

24.8 

8.2 

26.0 

29.O 

2.7 

2.0 

_ 

7.0 

9.0 

6.0 

- 



7-9 

51.0 

12.9 

_ 

_ 


3.0 

10.0 

9-1 

7-1 

2.4 

14.9 

13.5 

“ 26678 

“WT5 

_ 38577 

337. b 

223.3 



22.1 

232.8 

329.6 

205.6 


_ 

13.0 

13-5 

21.4 

_ 


(3-0) 

(5.0) 

30.0 

_ 

13.6 

14.0 

30.9 

12.0 

_ 


_ 

- 

10.0 

3.7 

32.6 

48.4 

10.5 

3.0 

3.7 

“6B.3 

308.2 

"18575 

282.0 


35-5 

14.9 

3.3 

4.1 

60.5 

11.6 
0.5 
0.5 

24.9 

4.6 

85.O 

20.5 
2.0 

10.6 
39.9 
8.3 

67.4 

25.9 
2.1 

15.1 

34.7 

22.9 

83.2 

35.1 
2.6 

17.4 

39.3 

10.1 
9.1 

“73 

102.6 

“ 1651 

168.1 

19678 

65.1 

148.6 

144.9 

146.9 

149.1 

420.7 

531.2 

574.2 

578.7 

622.7 

813.9 

1,298.2 

1,579.3 

1,615.8 

1,474.1 
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■ TOBU 19 - PMAHCIAL SUMMARX OF RESEARCH AHD DEVELOFMEHT l! 
fTQA. & Millions) 


Prior 

Years 


K FI IT IT 

1962 1963 12S. 12& 


RESEARCH 

Army” 

Navy- 

Air Force 
ARPA 
Total 

EXPLORATORY DEVELOPMENTS 
Army 
Navy 

Air Force 
AKPA 

Total 

ADVANCED DEVELOPMENTS 
Army . 

Tri-Service V/STOL Concepts 
Nev Surveillance A/c 
Communications Satellite 
NIKE X Experiments 
Heavy Lift Helicopter 
Anti-Tank Weapons 
Air Defense Systems 1970* s 
Other Advanced Develop. 

Sub -Total 


Navy 

Tri-Service V/STOL 

HAWKER P-1127 
Undersea Warfare (incl. 
ARTEMIS, TRIDENT, and 
other ASW projects) 

Adv. Sea-based Deterrent 
Air Cushion Ships /GEM 
Spec. Warfare Navy Acft. 
Other Advanced Develop. 
Sub -Total 


73 

119 

TO 

33 

295 


73 82 

129 136 

83 84 

31 35 

316 337 


89 

149 

93 

45 

376 


142 225 
324 355 
295 292 

218 224 
979 b°96 


243 243 

344 337 

305 308 

237 238 

.,129 1,126 


1 

7 

12 

10 

2 

7 

11 

11 

80 

103 

50 

20 

-5 

19 

98 

- 



15 

2 

34 

26 

28 

18 


- 

- 

- 


3 

12 

19 

- 

165 

226 

80 

1 

6 

12 

10 


- 

2 

3 

108 

33 

57 

69 



15 

12 

- 

18 

23 

41 

_ 

57 

109 

135 


11 

8 

18 

2 

4 

5 

24 

72 


12 

3 


89 

12 

2 

6 

52 

176 
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TABLE 19 - FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF RESEARCH AND DEVEWFMEOT (cont'd.) 
(TQA, $ Millions) 


ADVANCED DEVELOPMENTS (cont'd) 


Air Force 

Tri-Service v/STOL 
V/STOL Aircraft Tech (incl. 
HAWKER P-H27) 

V/STOL Eng. Development 
Communications Satellite 
Manned Orbital Lab 
GEMINI (Manned Space Flight) 
X-20 (DYNASQAR) 



Re-entry and Recovery 
Solid Propellant Motor 
Development 

Adv. Storable Liquid Prop. 
High Energy Storable Li quid , 


Upper 



AWACS (Airborne Warning & 
Control System) 


Tactical Fighter Avionics 
Other Adv. Develojments 
Sub -Total 

total adv. developments 


Prior 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

Years 

1262 

1263 

1964 

1965 


1 

6 

12 

13 

16 



2 

5 

12 


.. 

_ 

- 

10 


.. 

5 

52 

22 




10 

75 


_ 

• 

14 

6 

109 

100 

132 

70 

- 

184 

164 

75 

35 

9 

8 

26 

29 

3 

2 



_ 

3 

10 

- 

- 

l4 

l4 

21 


l4 

l4 

31 

12 

- 


- 

- 

7 



.. 

• 

3 

150 

10 

10 

9 

8 

24 

7 

12 

15 

12 



9 

8 

8 

- 

- 

7 

10 

10 





9 




• 

12 


52 

l4l 

104 

87 


379 

462 

397 

351 

_ 

601 

797 

612 

599 




TABLE 19 - FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT (cont'd) 
(TQA, $ Millions) 


X 




Prior 

FI 

FI 

FY 

FI 


Year 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

GINEEPJNG DEVELOPMENTS 

.army 

NIKE-ZEUS Testing 

836 

272 

177?/ 

ji/ 

ko 

NIKE-X 

- 

- 

- 

334 

Mobile Forward Area Air Defense 

(including MAULER) 

39 

36 

50 

76 

51 

LANCE (Div. Support Missile) 

4 

1 

18 

47 

58 

TCW 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

Main Battle Tank. 

- 

- 

2 

8 

11 

Combat Surv. & Target Acquis • 

- 


46 

42 

4l 

Comm. & Elec. Equipment 

- 

43 

67 

76 

69 

Air Mobility 

- 

36 

17 

29 

23 

Artillery Wpns & Atomic Munitions 3 

26 

37 

33 

38 

Infantary Weapons 

- 

6 

16 

17 

15 

Other Army Engineering Dev. 

- 

76 

92 

94 

88 

Sub -Total 

- 

541 

522 

754 

792 

Navy 

Adv. Design ASW Des. Escort 

-■ 

- 

9 

26 

20 

Wire Guided Torpedo EX 10 

- 

- 

4 

13 

18 

ASW Rockets 

- 

-■ 

- 

- 

6 

Aircraft Engines 

- 

- 

9 

13 

20 

Other ASW 

- 

3 

4 

12 

23 

Short Range Guided A/s Wpn. 

-■ 

- 

- 

11 

7 

Med, Range Guided A/S Wpn. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

TYFHON 

78 

44- 

55 

47 

- 

NORTON SOUND Eng. Tests 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

ADV. SAM Systems 

- 

- 

- 

12 

16 


61 

17 

24 

9 

7 

Marine Corps Develop. 

6 

7 

4 

8 

10 

Other 

-- 

26 

48 

67 

90 

Sub -Total 

- 

97 

157 

233 

226 

Air Force 

XB-70 

800 

220 

207 

156 

92 

MREM 

- 

4 

26 

73 

no 

Ballistic Msle Re-entry Sys. 

- 

- 

121 

155 

165 

TITAN III 

- 

22 

233 

330 

206 

Standardized Space Guidance 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

Adv. Strat. Manned System 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

Heavy Log. Support a/c (CX) 

-■ 

- 

- 

10 

7 

Other 


93 

101 

49 

65 

Sub -Total 

- 

339 

688 

773 

680 

TOTAL ENGINEERING DEV. 

- 

977 

1,367 

l,T6o 

1,698 



TABLE 19 - FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT (cont*d) 
(TOA, $ Millions) 


MANAGEMENT AND SUPPORT 
Army 

White Sands Msle. Range 
General Support 
Sub -Total 


Navy 

Pacific Missile Range 
AUTBC 

General Support 
Sub-Total 

Air Force 

Atlantic Missile Range 
Def. Doc. Center 
General Support 
Sub -Total 


DSA 

TOTAL MANAGEMENT 1 SUPPORT 
EMERGENCY FUND 


Sub -Total RID 

OPERATIONAL SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT 
Army 

IJIKE-HERCULES 

SERGEANT 

REDEYE 

CHINOOK 

Multi -System Test Equip. 
Gen. Sheridan - AR/AAV 
HAWK 


Prior 

FT 

FT 

FY 

FI 

Years 

1262 

1963 

1964 

i 2§2 


_ 

54 

65 

•74 

93 


145 

145 

160 

168 

- 

199 

210 

234 

261 


117 

134 

142 

159 

_ 

15 

18 

16 

19 

- 

204 

189 

192 

195 

- 

333 

341 

350 

373 






_ 

195 

280 

232 

231 

_ 

3 

5 

3 

- 

_ 

634 

640 

661 

666 

- 

832 

925 

896 

897 

- 

- 

- 

6 

11 

- 

1,364 

1,476 

1,486 

1,542 

- 

- 

- 

101 

150 

- 

4,216 

5,052 

5,425 

5,.*9l 


135 

3 

4 

2 

1 

170 

8 

5 

1 

1 

13 

9 

12 

15 

8 

39 

7 

11 

3 

- 



4 

8 

5 

5 

7 

12 

4 

- 

128 

5 

2 

10 

6 






Bbgvr 


Prior 

FY 

FY 

FY 

Ti 

Years 

1962 

32^3 

1964 

1965 

1,1*69 

444 

3 

379 

9 

209 

8 

63 

1* 

- 

5 

21 

s 

“ 


IAHE 19 - FTHAHCIAL SUMMATCC OF HESEABCH AMD DEVEIOIMENT (Cont'd) 
(TOA, $ Millions) 


OPERATIONAL SYSTEMS DEV* (Confd ) 

Nav^'’ 

FBM Subs 

F4B Equipment Improv. 

COD Aircraft 
CH5SA Assault Helicopter 
Radar Height Finding 
SQS-23 Sc 26 Sonar 
Naval Tactical Data Sys. 

SATS 

Torpedo MK 46 
TERRIER BT-3A & HT3 
TALOS 

tartar 

SPARROW HI 
BULLPUP 
SUBROC 
EYE Weapons 
Tactical Fighter F-1HB 
Tactical Fighter F-111B FC Sc Msl - 
Guided Msl Improv (incl SAM & AIR)^- 
Marine -Corps Tact. Data Sys ten 
Follow-on Lt. Attack A/C (VAL) 

Other Operational Systems 
Sub -Total 


5 

if 

16 

68 

16 

38 

52 

59 

109 

31 

25 

84 

1 


21 


6 

3 

10 

2 

11 
5 
T 

4 

5 

6 

34 

1 


14 

568 


T 

6 

3 

T 

7 

21 

3 
6 
6 

4 

2 

3T 

1 

11 

22 

6 

8 

566 


2 

6 

6 

T 

14 
1 
2 
6 
4 

15 
4 

25 

60 

26 
4 

34 

58 

497 


1 

8 

4 

2 

17 


6 

3 

28 

73 

47 

4 

39 

40 

3^5 


Air Force 

Emergency Rocket Comm. System 
ATLAS 

GAM 87 SKYBOLT 


TITAN 

mu'Rjteman i 

mfUTEMAN IX 
STRAT Air CCS (465L) 


PACCS 


SPADATS 
NORAD COC 
TAC Ftr F-H1A 


TFX) 


C-l4l Air Transp. 


2,094 

149 

1,950 

1,189 


70 


4 
1 

5 

30 

87 


102 

144 


350 

538 


10 


19 

2 

6 

84 

16 


5 

6 

12 

59 

14 

- 

84 

- 

- 

199 

73 

1 

293 

95 

16 

137 

287 

276 

6 

5 

1 

7 

8 

6 

8 

16 

- 

23 

12 

10 

6 

6 

4 

116 

233 

321 

68 

l4 

9 

7 

8 

5 


m 
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TABLE 19 - FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT (Cont'd) 
(TOA, $ Millions) 


Prior 

Years 


OPERATIONAL SYSTEIE DEV , (coat’d) 
Air Force 


FY 


FY FY FY 

1963 1964 1963 


Aeronautical Support Activities 

. - 

44 

'81 

137 



97 

Weather Obs. & Frcst (433L) 

24 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Other Operational Sys. Dev. 

- 

33 

4 

5 

9 

Sub -Total 

- 

1,719 

1,700 

1,421 

1 , 18 $ 

Defense Agencies - Sub-Total 

- 

193 

199 

163 

224 

Sub-Total Operational Systems Dev. 

- 

2,637 

2,563 

2,184 

1,810 

TOTAL RGB 

- 

6,853 

7,615 

7,609 

7,301 

Less Support from Other Approp . 

- 

-506 

-5ii 

-475 

-524 

TOTAL OBLIGATIOIiAL AUTHORITY 

- 

6,347 

7,104 

7,134 

6,777 

Financing Adjustments 

- 

-979^ 

-111 

-185 

-55 

NEW OBLIGATIOIIAL AUTHORITY 

- 

5,368 

6,993 

6,949 

6,722 


l/ Prior year program data are presented on tie basis of comparability 
to the program as shown for the FY 1965 budget. 

2/ Includes project 505 (2 mill ion in FY 1963 and 6 million in FY 1964). 
3/ Includes comparability adjustment of 1,034.7 million. 
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TABLE 20 - GENERAL SUPPORT 
(TQA $ Millions) 


Individual Training and Education 
Recruit Training 
Technical Training 
Professional Training 
Flight Training 
Other 
Total 


FY 64 

FY 65 

$ 757 

$ Til 

1053 

1066 

21+8 

276 

646 

766 

1+1+1 

487 

$3306 



Communications - Total 

$ 806 

$ 879 

$ 890 

Logistic Support - Total 

$3036 

$3167 

$31^5 

Military Family Housing - Total 

$ 693 

$ 652 

$ 719 

Medical Services - Total 

$ 772 

$ 762 

$ 845 

Headauarters and Support Services 
Headquarters 
Weather Service 
Air Rescue/Recovery 
Construction Support Activities 

deep freeze 

Other Support Activities 
Total 

$ 779 
122 
46 
144 
20 
2218 
$3329 

$ 929 
128 
86 
92 
20 
23 U 7 

$3604 

$ 974 
137 
120 
104 
20 
2633 
13987 

National Military Command System - Total 

$ 69 

$ 89 

$ l6l 


Miscellaneous Department -Wide Activities 
Contingencies 
Claims 
Other 
Total 

$ 14 
22 
81 
PI§ 

$ 15 
19 
88 

$ 122 

$ 15 
23 
7§ 

$ ll6 

GRAND TOTAL * 

$13194 

$18886 

$1^78? 

* Excludes Retired Pay previously included in General 

Support as 

follows: 


$1015 . 

$1229 

$1399 


Detail may not add due to rounding . 


NOTE: 



TABU: 21 - FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


(TQA, $ Millions) 




FY 62 

FY 63 

FY 64 

FY 65 

A. 

Shelter Survey 

58.4 

9.3 

7.8 

9.2 

B. 

Shelter Development 




175.0 

C. 

Shelter in Federal Buildings 

19.8 a/ 



20.0 

D. 

Shelter Provisions 

90.2 

32.7 

23.5 

46.4 

E. 

Warni ng 

6.8 

4.1 b/ 

1.5 

4.5 

F. 

Emergency Operations 

19.9 

13.0 b/ 

6.1 

15.2 

G. 

Financial Assistance to States 

18.9 

27.5 

31.0 

35.7 

H. 

Research and Development 

19.0 

11.0 

10.0 

15.0 

I. 

Management 

12.4 

13.6 

14.1 

15.0 

J. 

Public Information 

4.0 

4.3 

3.8 

4.0 

K. 

Training and Education 

-JL2 

9.9 

13.8 

18.0 


TOTAL 

2^2.3 

125.4 

111.6 

358.0 


a / Includes $2.3 million transferred from OCTM for construction of a 
Regional Center. 

b / Excludes $2.2 million transferred to Army for civil defense warning 
and communications networks. 
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TABLE 22 - DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE COST REDUCTION FR OGHAM 
(Id Millions of Dollars) 


A. BUTING ONLY WHAT WE NEED 

1. Refining requirements calculations 

a. Major items of equipment 

b. Initial spares provisioning 

c. Secondary items 

d. Technical manuals 

e. Production base facilities 

f. Technical data and reports 

2. Increased use of excess inventory in 

lieu of nev procurement 

a. Equipment and supplies 

b. Idle production equipment 

c. Excess contractor inventory 

3. E limina ting "Gold-plating" (Value 

Engineering) 

4. Inventory item reduction 
Total Buying Only What Vie Need 

B. BUYING AT THE HKEST SOUND PRICE 

IT Shi ft "from non-ccmpetitive^to com- 
petitive procurement 
Total % competitive c / 

Total amount of savings 

2. Shift fran CPFF to fixed or 

incentive price 
Total $ CPFF d/ 

Total mount of savings 

3. Breakout for direct purchase 
Total Buying at Lovest Sound Price 

C. REDUCING OPERATING COSTS 

1. Terminating unn ecess. operations 

2. Consol. & stand, operations 

a. DSA operating exp. savings f / 

b. Departmental opr. exp. savings 

3 . Increasing efficiency of operations 

a. DCA & comm, systems savings 

b. Improv. trans, & traffic input. 

c. Jmprov . equip, maint. mgmt. 

d. Improv. non-ccmbat vehicle mgmt. 

e. Reduced use of cont. technicians 

f. Improv. military housing mgmt. 

g. Injprov. real property mgmt. 

h. Reduced cost of packaging 
Total Reducing Operating Costs 

TOTAL PROGRAM 


Estimated Savings to be 
Realized In: 

FY 1963b/ FY 1964b/ FY 1965 V 


Annual Savings By FT 1967 From 
Actions Initiated FY 1962 Thru : 
FY 19&3 FY 19&4 FY 195T 


90 

293 

373 

10®/ 

266 

320 

163 

133 

1 3^ 

1678/ 

144 . 

155 

481 

670 

607 

481 

620V 

564 

_ 



6 , 

14 

14 

35 

13 

19 

35 y 

13 

16 


2 

4 

• 

23 

47 


16 

15 

164 

284 

3 9* 

l 

_ 


1 

7 

13 

10 

1 

1 

18 

20 

20 

72 

14 

15 

72 , 
43^/ 

H6 

486/ 

145 
2!i 

555 

i,ite 

T,TeB 

1,093 

1,555 

1,722 


37-3* 

237 

176 

216 

37-1* 

237 

38.4* 

304 

39-9% 

375 

- 


436 

20. 7^ 
436 

19-1* 

573 

12.3* 

668 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ll 

24 

~ 1,067 

237 

TjZ 

652 

573 

BBS 

123 

310 

359 

336 

479 

600 

31 

38 

53 

31 

39 

54 

7 

20 

1 

44 

101 

80 

129 

49 

83V 

1296/ 

66 

24 

12 

12 

24 

24 

24 


26 

109 

106 

191 

289 

2 

12 

12 

3 

12 

24 

_ 

9 

9 

- 

20 

27 

6 

6 

8 

6 

12 

25 

23 

3 

9 

23 

34 

38 


1 

1 

- 

7 

7 

289 


641 

613 

_-22i 

li 855 

1,356 


2,461 

2,379^/ 

3.434 s/ 

4,044£/ 


a / In addition FY 1962 "requirements" for major items of equipment vere reduced by $24 billion. In FY 
1963 , the Arno' reduced 1964 pipeline requirements by $500 million, 
b/ Includes certain one-time savings not expected to recur in future years. 

c f FY 1961 was 32. 9$; total annual conversion from sole source by end FY 19^5 of $1.6 billion - savings 
are 25 'jfc per dollar converted. 

d/ For the first 9 months of FY 1961 , CPFF was 38 ^; a reduction of $ 6.7 billion is required to reduce 
that percentage to 12 . 3 %> savings are lO^J per dollar converted. 
e / Goals reported to Congress "as estimated 1/15/63" vere FY 1963 - $1,894 million; FY 1964 - $2,689 
million; FY 1965 - $3,444 million. 

f j Excludes DSA inventory drawdown without replacement of $234 million in FY 1963, $153 million in 
FY 1964; and $83 million in Ft 1965, a total of $470 million. 
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TABLE 23 - nr 1964 BUDGET PROGRAMS ADD HEW CBLIGAHOHAL AUTHORITY 


By Appropriation Title 
(Kllll on* of Dollar*) 


Appropriation Title 


I Continental! 
Air and 
Missile 
Da f suae 
forces 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 
“Military Personnel, Amy 
Military Personnel, Navy 
Military Personnel, Marine Corps 
Military Personnel, Air Force 
Personnel, Aruy 


Reserve Personnel, Marine Corps 
Reserve Personnel, Air Fores 
National Guard Personnel, Amy 
National Guard Personnel, Air Force 
Retired Pay. Defense 


Operation A Jfalntenance, Amy 
Operation A Maintenance, Navy 
Operation A Maintenance, Marine Corps 
Operation A Maintenance, Air Force 
Operation A Maintenance, Defense Agencies 
Operation A Maintenance, Amy National Guard 
Operation A Maintenance, Air National Guard 
National Board for the Prtootlcc of Rifle Practice, Amy I 


164.2 

791.8 


Contingencies, Defense 

Salaries A Expense *, ct. of Military Appeals. Defense 




Sealift and 

Forces , Ouard 
■ Forces 


1,640.6 

515.0 

666.1 


1,255.9 

1,464.1 

85.2 


124.6 

79.6 

18.4 

40.0 

210.6 

95.1 
29-9 

57.7 
251-3 

61.5 


TOTAL - Operation sod Jfelntenance 







TABLE 23 - IT 19& BUDGET PBOOE.UC AKD NEW QELIGATIONAL AUTHORITY (cont'd) 


By Appropriation Title 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Appropriation Title j 

1 

Strategic 

Retaliatory 

Forces 

Continental 
Air and 
Missile 
Defense 
Forces 

General 

Purpose 

Forces 

Airlitt' " 
and 

Sealift 

Forces 

and 
Guard 
Force a 

Research 

Develop- 

ment 

General 

Support 

Retired 

Pay 

Civil 

Defense 

Military 

Assls- 

Undis- 

tributed 

Total 

Progrmas 

( TOA ? 

Financing 

Adjust- 

ment* 

Hew Obll- 
gatlonal 
Authority 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION 

Research, Develojnent, Test, and Evaluation, Army 
Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation, Navy 
Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation, Air Force 
Research, Development, Test, & Eval., Defense Agencies 

209.6 

L87.8 

9.6 

b.b 

35- 1 * 

78.7 

276.6 

233-2 

15.0 

1.0 

1,311*. 0 

l.oLo.L 
2,206.1 
278- L 
101.0 

20. b 
12.9 
6L5.8 
161.5 





1,1*22.7 
i,5«*5.o 
3,625.3 
<*39. 9 
101.0 

-36.6 

-•*.3 

-l**3-9 

1,386.1 
1,5**0.7 
3,Lfil.L 
**39 .9 
101.0 

TOTAL - Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation 

697.it 

1*9.1* 

588.5 

15-0 

1.0 

L,9L2.0 

01*0.6 




’ 

7,133.9 

-18*. 7 

b,9*9.2 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 

Hllitary Construction, Army 
Military Construction, Navy 
Military Construction, Air Force 
Military Construction, Defense Agencies 
Military Construction, Army Reserve 
Military Construction, Naval Reserve 
Military Construction, Air Force Reserve 
Military Construction, Army National Guard 
Military Construction, Air National Guard 

1.7 

1S3.7 

25-2 

b.6 

73-3 

35.5 

75-2 

32.8 

: 

12.2 

6.0 

7.0 

5.0 
8.2 

18.0 

20. L 
19.0 
L0.9 

129. b 
102.8 
137.3 
25-5 

20.5 


: 

j 

; 

210.5 
203. 1* 
L80.2 
25-5 
6.0 

7.0 

5.0 
8.2 

18.0 

20.5 

-9.9 

-L.5 

-11-9 

-1.5 

-1.5 

-1.0 

-1.0 

-2.5 

-2.0 

200.6 
198.9 
L6B.3 
2b. 0 
b.5 
6.0 
b.O 
5.7 
16.0 
20.5 

TOTAL - Military Construction 

185. b 

103.1 

11*3.5 

12.2 

LI*. 2 

80. L 

L15.L 





98L.2 

-35 -T 

9b8.5 

FAMILY HOUSING 

Polly Housing, Defense 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

651.7 




- 

651.7 

-1L.3 

637. b 

CIVIL DEFENSE 

Operation and Maintenance, Civil Defense 

Research. & Development, Shelter, & Conatr., Civil Def . 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 


Bjjg 

| 


I 





TOTAL - Civil Defense 

- 

- 

- 

- 




|| 

m.6 



111.6 

* 

psal 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

- 

- 


- 


* 




1,150.0 


1,150.0 

-150.0 

1,000.0 

GRAND TOTAL 

7,318.1 

1,938.8 

18,11*2.3 

1,305.1 

1,959-8 

5,1*10.3 

13,885.9 

1,229.0 

ill. 6 

1,150.0 

3.2 

52, **5**. 1 

-1.L5 1 *.! 

51,000.0 

RECAPITULATION: 

Department of the Army 
Department of the Navy 
Department of the Air Force 
Defense Aeenclea/OSD 
Office of Civil Defense 
Military Assistance 

1,859.3 

5,1*58.8 

269.2 

191.7 

1,1*57-8 

6, 37V. 6 

8,1*69.1* 

3,298.1* 

26.6 

36.8 

1,21*1.7 

L,0Ll.2 

376.9 

51*1.7 

1,386.9 
1,189.8 
2,L5L.2 
379- «* 

3,612.2 

2.856.5 

6.002.6 
1.L1L.6 

1,229.0 

111.6 

1,150.0 

3.2 

12,730.6 

lt.983.7 

20.L55.2 

3.023.0 
111.6 

1.150.0 

-160.7 

-101.7 

-1,025.8 

-15.8 

-150.0 

12,569.9 

lb, 882.0 
19,b29.b 
3,007-2 
111.6 
1,000.0 


a/ Includes proposed supplemented appropriation of $1,08?. b million. 
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1 * HLK 2 1 * - W 1965 BUDGET PROGRAMS AHD KEW OBLIGATI ORAL AinUOIUTT ( cant’d) 


By Appropriation Title 


. . (Millions of poi] 

Lars 



Appropriation Title 

Strategic 

Retaliatory 

Forces 

Sontlnenta 
Air and 
Ml sa tie 
Defend 

Oeneral 

Purpose 

Forces 

Airlift 

and 

Sealift 

Forces 

Reservs 

and 

Guard 

Forces 

Research 

Develop. 

Dent 

General 

Support 

Retired 

Pay 

im 

Kg 

Undis- 

tributed 

Total 

Programs 

Financing 

Adjust- 

Few Obll- 
getlonal 
Authority 
(Appro- 

HEaAHCH, DEVElomeNT, test, ajr> EVALUATION 
Research, licveloj-ent. Teit, and Equation, Army 
Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation. Navy 
Research, Developoant, Teat, and Evaluation, Air Force 
6 ^val-. n»few Agenda. 

raergency Fund, Defense 

a.e 

313.2 

2-3 
2.0 
11*. 0 

29.6 

269.5 

32>*.9 

9.i 

2.1 

l,3*H.l 
1,098.8 
2,001.1* 
29**. S 
150.0 

21*. 1 
13.7 
517.1 
221*. 2 


■ 

| 

■ 

■ 

IB 


TOTAL - Research, Development, Teat, A Evaluation 

378.0 

18.3 

621*. 0 

9A 

2.1 


779.1 





Bffjfi 



MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 

Military donatruotlon, Army 
Military Construction, Navy 
Military Construction, Air Force 
Military Construction, Defense Agencies 
Military Construction, Army Reserve 
Military Construction, Haval Reserve 
Military Construction, Air Force Reserve 
Military Construction, Army National Guard 
Military Ccnatructlon, Air National Guard 
Laru Stations. Defense 

0.5 

122.6 

55.8 

3-5 

20.0 

75.7 
IO6.3 
». 5 

2.2 

10.3 

5.7 

7.0 
5-0 

6.0 
lk.O 

50.9 

31.9 

29.6 

223-5 

127.8 

159.0 

3**.7 

: 




1*08.0 

2T0 .0 
AO6.0 
3*1.7 

5.7 

7.0 

5.0 

6.0 
11*. 0 

-.7 

-.7 

bbbbobbbb 

TOTAL - Military Construction 

131.1 

T9. 2 

21*6.5 

12.5 

37.7 

112.1* 

550.0 





5.0 

1,169.1* 

-1.4 

5.0 

1,168.0 

family nous me 
H*iLy Housing, Defsnse 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 


719-1* 





719.1** 

-8.1* 

711.0 

CIVIL DEFENSE 

Operation and Maintenance, Civil Defense 

2helt « r . Construction, 

t-ivu Dcichm 

total - Civil Defense 

■ 

* 


- 

* 


- 


92.1* 

265.6 

358.0 



92.1* 

265.6 

358.0 


92.1* 

265.6 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
GRAND TOTAL 

5,330.1 

1,755.6 

18,523.!* 

1,1*21*. 8 

2,01*3.2 

5,1*86.6 

lit, 785.1 

1,399.0 

358.0 

1,150.0 

1,150.0 

172.0 

1,150.0 

52,1*27.9 

-150.0 
1, 5**7-9 

1,000.0 

50,880.0 

RBCAPTIUIATION : 
bepartaent of the Army 
Department of the Navy 
Department of the Air Force 
Defense Agenclee/CSD 
Office of Civil Defense 
Military Assistance 

Proposed for separata transmittal (Undistributed) 
227 

1,067.3 

**,262.9 

250.5 

139-1* 

1,365.7 

5,737.1* 

9,157-1* 

3,626.5 

29.3 

65.0 

1,330.5 

1,089.2 

300.7 

573.3 

1,*»5T.7 

1, 251*. 3 

2,329.8 
Wt. 8 

3,808.5 

3,037.0 

6.338.7 

1.600.8 

1,399.0 

358.0 

1,150.0 

172.0 

12.372.6 

15.101.6 
19,829.1 

3, 1*1*1*. 6 
358-0 
1,150.0 
1T2.0 

-377-7 
-366.5 
-61*1*. 6 
-9-1 

-150.0 . 

H, 99l*.9 
1**. 735-1 
19, 181*. 5 
3,1*35.5 

358.0 

I, 000.0 

172.0 


